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By franc mart, 
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Chapter I,— Bargaining. 
** Stop ! Robert, stop ! Oh, please wait forme ! " 
exclaimed a little English boy, who might have 
been seen one bright though cold afternoon run- 



ning breathlessly along the quay which bounded 
one of the many islands on which St. Petersburg 
is built. 

** Oh, stop ! Robert, stop !" repeated the child, 
panting for breath between each word. 

But as the entreaty was expressed in a tone 
scarcely above a whisjier, it did not reach the ear 
of the person for whom it was intended. 

So the child sped on, — past the rough-looking 
Russian men iu their still rougher sheepskin 
coats,— past the women in their many-coloured 
kerchiefs and long fur cloaks, — ^past the groups 
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of droskies and their active little horses and 
quaint drivers, which stand at the comer of the 
quay, — on and on till he came to the last bridge 
which crosses the Neva before it reaches the 
Gulf of Finland, just below St. Petersburg. 
Here he was obliged to slacken his pace in turn- 
ing the comer, and it was fortunate for him that 
he did so, as otherwise he would probably have 
rushed past the very person he was in pursuit of. 
As it was, he saw him taking leave of a friend 
just round the comer of the bridcje in time to 
save himself that unnecessary trouble. 

**0h, Robert !" he exclaimed, addressing a tall 
young man, who was evidently English, * * mamma 
says I may go with you to Cronstadt. Will you 
take me ? But I beg your pardon for interrupt- 
ing you." 

"Ego first, and Mr. Manners. afterwards, eh, 
Jack ?'* returned the young Englishman. ** But 
you have not interrupted us," he added, with 
courteous good humour ; ** I believe we had said 
all we had to say. So you are coming with 
me?" 

** Yes, if you will take me." 

"To be sure I will, and shall be glad to have 
H, little companion.'* 

"Don't call me 'little,' Robert. I'm not so 
very little. " 

"Not for your age, certainly; but, compara- 
tively, people are generally not very great at the 
age of eleven." 

" You are laughing at me, and I won't have 
it." 

The little man was becoming exasperated, when 
suddenly a new idea came into his mind. 

" Robert," he said, " this isn't the way to the 
Cronstadt boats." 

"No. I have a commission to execute for 
mother in the Niefiski Prospect before I go to 
Cronstadt." 

" Then we have no time to lose." 

And so saying, Jack passed his hand through 
his companion's arm, and having quickened their 
pace, both soon reached the street for which they 
were bound — the Niefski Prospect. 

The streets of the Russian capital are generally 
called "prospects," except in Basil's Island, 
where most of the English in St. Petersburg 
reside. Here the houses being built in long 
parallel rows the streets are called "lines." 

The Niefski Prospect has been called the 
Regent Street of St. Petersburg, and, inasmuch 
as it is the principal street of that town, as 
Regent Street is of London, the title stands 
good, otherwise it is as unlike any street in Eng- 
land, or in fact any street anywhere but in 
St. Petersburg, as it is possible to imagine. It 
is exceedingly broad, and very straight and long ; 
but not monotonous for all that, as now and then 
the line of houses and shops is broken to make 
room for a church or market-place, or a bridge 
over one ol the tributaries of the Neva. The 
shops, too, are so very unlike our English shops. 



Instead of the articles for sale being exposed to 
view behind large sheets of plate ^lass, they are 
carefully housed in the interior of the "maga- 
zines," as the shops are called in St. Petersburg, 
and any one wishing to make a purchase often 
has to mount three or four flights of stairs before 
he comes to the counter. 

The Russian shopkeepers, however, take a sin- 
gular, and at the same time economical method 
of making their articles of merchandise known to 
their customers, by painting them on the inside 
of the shutters of their windows, so that when 
the shutters, which are outside the windows, are 
thrown open, the pictures form a covering to the 
bare walls on each side of the windows, and at 
the same time a capital advertisement for the 
shop itself. 

But there are some real shops in St. Peters- 
burg, and it was to one of these our little friend 
Jack and his companion were making their way. 
After having walked some distance up the Niefski 
they arrived at a large square building surrounded 
by rows of columns, which serve as the background 
for stalls, containing specimens of everything to 
be bought or sold in St. Petersburg. Tliis build- 
ing is, in fact, the Gastinnii dv(/r—th.e great 
bazaar of the city. 

" What do you need this fine day ?" cried one 
of the stall-keepers as the two frienas approached. 
" Pipes— malachite earrings— amber necklaces — 
wooden spoons? Or, may be," continued the 
man, seeing that his would-be customers were 
strangers — " may be you'd like a good English 
knife, or a real English leather purse?" 

"I wish for nothing, either English or Russian, " 
returned the young Englishman, smiling. 

"Then you are more contented than most of 
your fellow-creatures," observed the merchant, 
' philosophically. 

But Robert Venabl^s had not caught his reply, 
for before it came he had entered a shop opposite 
the stall. It was one in which leather, and ap- 
parently everything into which leather could be 
made, was sold, and in which an old man, who 
was evidently the proprietor of the shop and all 
its contents, and whose wrinkled, weather-beaten 
cheeks and hands looked as though they might 
have been made of leather too, stood bargaining 
with a customer who had forestalled Robert 
Venables. 

"I say two roubles is too little, and I don't 
mean to let this bag go for less than two roubles 
fifty copecks," said the merchant. 

"And I say you are asking fifty copecks too 
much. I don't mean to give more than two 
roubles.'' 

". Two roubles !" repeated the old man ; "two 
roubles ! Well, say two roubles and forty — two 
forty. Come now, that's fair." 

"No," returned the other. "I say two 
roubles. " 

"Well, say two roubles thirty," urged the old 
man. 
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**Not I," was the answer. "If I say two 
roubles twenty it is as much as you'll get." 

** What sad waste of time ! " exclaimed Robert 
Venables. ** I say, Jack, I vote for interrupting 
the discussion. I came to see if the portmanteau 
Mrs. Venables ordered is finished," he added, 
turning to the merchant. "Will you let me 
. know directly, as I am in a hurry?" 

" It is not ready yet/* said the old man. " It 
will be towards the end of the week. Anything 
more to-day?" 

"I want to look at some small straps," re- 
turned Robert. 

The old merchant produced a boxful, out of 
which Robert selected one. 

"How much is it?" • 

" One rouble and a half," replied the vender. 

Robert hesitated. 

"Three shillings and ninepence !" he solilo- 
quized. Then added aloud, "I must choose a 
smaller one. This costs more than I can give." 

For a moment the old man seemed surprised. 
He soon regained his old rigid look, however, 
and, handing Robert a smaller one, said, — 

" This you can have for one rouble." 

"Very good," said Robert, as he laid the 
money on the counter. 

Again the surprised look came over the old 
man s face. Then he took up the money, put it 
into a large leathern purse which hung at his 
side, and turned to his other customers. 

" Robert," said Jack, as they left the bazaar, 
" why didn't you beat the old fellow down ? " 

" Because I despise the system. If I presume 
that any one charges me more than he ought, I 
accuse him of dishonesty, which is thinking evil 
of one's neighbour." 

Chapter II. — A Russian Superstition. 

Robert and Jack, or, to speak more correctly, 
Jacob, were cousins, and both bore the same 
surname of Venables. Jacob was one of a family 
of ten, of whom four were his half brothers and 
sisters, and five his own; for his father had 
married twice, — first, a gentle English wife, who 
died soon after the birth of her fourth child, a 
son, who, at the time our story commences, was 
seventeen years old ; afterwards a beautiful 
Jewess, Jack's mother. Jack was not her eldest 
child. JBcy just at the time that Robert and Jack 
paid their visit to the old leather merchant, was 
entering the harbour of Cronstadt in a boat 
which had come from England. And to meet 
this boat was the object of Robert Veijables's in- 
tended expedition. 

Before we follow him thither, however, he must 
be introduced rather more fully. Robert Venables 
was about five- and- twenty, very tall, very hand- 
some, though his brown waving hair was be- 
sprinkled with tiny streaks of white, which 
scarcely ought to have been there. He used to 
laugh and say that he had inherited them from 



his grandfather, and that he had been bom with 
them ; but those who knew better said they had 
come there through deep study, through trouble 
and overwork— for Robert Venables had been an 
orphan sixteen years. 

" Won't it be nice to have David back again ?" 
exclaimed Jack. 

" Very," replied Robert. 

And then they walked on in silence till Jack 
drew his cousin's attention to a group of figures 
dressed in black, which were crossing a large 
square through which they must pass on their 
way back to the river. 

" Robert, 'tis a funeral. How very unfor- 
tunate!" 

* * Why unfortunate ? " asked Robert. 

" Because we shall have to turn back and walk 
with it." 

"I don't see that at all. Jack. Why should 
we?" 

"To pay respect to the dead. 'Tis the custom 
of this country. Besides, Robert, you know it 
is unlucky to pass a funeral without turning back 
with it." 

The elder cousin laughed through sheer amuse- 
ment. 

"Explain what you mean by 'unlucky.'" 

"You know what I mean well enough," re- 
turned Jack, frowning. 

"I guess what you mean to imply; but I 
doubt if you yourself know what ^unlttdcy^ really 
means. You have never learnt by experience, at 
any rate ; because there is no such thing as luck 
or ill-luck, — not to Christians at least. Jack." 

"Olga is a Christian," retorted Jack; "and 
she says it is very unlucky to pass by a funeral 
or to meet a priest," 

Robert did not laugh now. He turned gravely 
to his little cousin and said, — 

"Poor Olga may be a Christian, as you say; 
but remember that nearly all herlife she has been 
nothing but a serf, brought up in such great igno- 
rance, that to her these foolish superstitions are 
her religion. To her they become matters of con- 
science, but to you they ought not to be such. 
You ought to know better. Jack." 

While they had been speaking, the funeral pro- 
cession had been approaching, and was now near 
enough for them to distinguish the priests and 
mourners walking in front of the coffin, on either 
side of which were men carrying flaming torches, 
and to hear the low chant which they sang as 
they went. 

"Robert," said Jack, "you'll go back a little 
way, won't you ? " 

"No," replied Robert; "I should lose the 
Cronstadt boat if I did. It is not necessary that 
I should." 

" Then I must go alone." 
" Nonsense, Jack ! Don't be so superstitious. 
You are exaggerating even the Russian super- 
stition. Look, most of the people only take off 
their hats." 
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" Olga would say they were wrong. Kobert, 
I must go, indeed I must." 

"You will not be in time for the Cronstadt 
•boat if you do." 

'* I can*t help it ; I must go." 

And Jack left Robert to join the mourners. 

"Ah," soliloQuized Robert, "the old custom 
is well enough, out the motive the child has is 
bad,— the superstitious feeling, the obstinate per- 
sistency, is not right. " 



Chapter III. — David's Motto. 

It was about four o^clock on that bright, cold 
afternoon that the Emperor, one of the quick- 
est steamers which run between England and 
Russia, dropped anchor in Cronstadt harbour. 
This was a signal for the pilot, whom every ship 
is bound to take on board in steering up the 
Gulf of Finland, to leave the ship, and for the 
strange-looking Russian officials, whose business 
it is to examine the passports, to come on board ; 
for those persons who had not finished packing to 
do so speedily ; for those who had to come on 
deck ; for fellow-travellers to exchange last words 
of farewell. In fact, it was a signal for a general 
commotion. 

Apart from all the others, away from all the 
noise and bustle, sat a boy, whose age might have 
been some fourteen years, talking to and listening 
to a gentleman, whose simple black costume left 
no doubt as to his being a clergyman. Had it 
not been for his dress a casual observer might 
have thought him too young to have taken holy 
orders ; but his delicately fair complexion, his 
golden hair and earnest blue eyes, his perfectly 
untroubled countenance, made him look younger 
than he was, for he had been ordained nearly ten 
years. One glance at the little lad by his side, 
and you would have recognized him as being 
Jacob Venables*s brother. He had the same large 
dark eyes, the same brown curls, but not the same 
expression of countenance. Jack's lips met with 
fixed resolution, and caused the comers of his 
mouth to drop into lines, typical of unsubdued 
passion and selfishness ; but David's lips closed 
lightly, as though a smile would soon disturb 
them, which ihtule the corners of his mouth 
settle into dimples of contentment. 

In this description I have written all that it 
is needful for me to write about the character of 
the two brothers, as, if you have patience to read 
my simple story, you will learn it from their own 
words and actions. 

I have said that David was in deep conversa- 
tion with the clergyman on board the Emperor. 
Listen for a few minutes, while I record what 
I heard them say. 

The clergyman was the first to speak. " You 
must not think," he said, "that you will have 
nothing to do~no fight to fight. It is not so, or 
we should not have been exhorted to take unto 
"US the * whole armour of God. ' If we will, we 



may always find something to do for Christ ; we 
may always find some means of showing our 
gratitude to Him who died for us. But even this 
continued warfare need not cast us down. If^ for 
a moment, we seem to be overcome, let us not 
faint, because we have certain victory before us. 
* We are more than conquerors through Him who 
hath loved us.* " 

The clergyman paused. Then he added, "Be- 
cause He fights with us. * His strength is suffi- 
cient for us.' Do you remember the hymn we 
learnt last evening, David ? " 

"Oh yes," returned David; and then he 
repeated the verses to which the clergyman 
had alluded :— 

" I need Thy presence every passing hour; 
What but Thy grace can foil the ^mpter's power ? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be ? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 

" I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless ; 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness ; 
Where is death's sting ? where, grave, thy victory ? 
I triumph still if Thou abide with me." 

"It may be many years before you are called 
to claim thai victory, David ; but we cannot tell ; 
and, at the longest, 'life's little day' is very 
short. Therefore let, us work while it is day, 
remembering that in all our sorrows and joys 
Jesus is with us." 

"But, Mr. Dorrington, what shall I do when 
I have not you to teach me ? Oh, sir, suppose I 
forget all this?" 

* * Jesus said, * Learn of Me.' He will teach you 
by his word if you will read it. Let the Bible 
be your constant companion, and pray to God to 
bless you while you read it. And in your daily 
life never think you can spend too much time for 
the Lord ; never think you can give up too much 
for Christ ; never think you can do too much for 
Him." 

"I'll try," murmured David, the tears rising 
to his eyes ; " I'll try. But, Mr. Dorrington, 
don't you think I shall ever see you again ? " 

" If I come to St. Petersburg again I will come 
and see you, David ; but I shall not, in all pro- 
bability, come for several yeai-s. Let this be our 
comfort, that if we do not meet again here, we 
shall meet in that land of rest, rress onwards 
with that always in view." 

Again Mr. Dorrington paused. 

*' Shall we take a text to remember one 
another by ? " he said at length ; "or let it be a 
line of our hymn. Shall it be this little prayer, 
David?—' 

'Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me.' 

It is one suggested by the words of Jesus himself. 
You remember He says, * Abide in Me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, ex- 
cept ye abide in Me.' " 
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David did not speak. 

"Would you rather we took some other, 
David!" 

** Oh no. I was only wondering why you had 
chosen that. It seems nothing but sunshine this 
afternoon,** said David, looking up at the cloud- 
less sky. 

"Or nothing but cloud," said Mr. Dorrington, 
looking down at the little lad's tearful eyes. 
"Ah, David, we shall have some of each on our 
journey through life, though it may be more of 
one than the other. But whichever it is matters 
not. if only He is with us." 

When David had taken leave of his friend he 
went with his cousin, Robert Venables, on board 
a smaller steamer which runs to and from St. 
Petersburg and Cronstadt, as large steamers, 
such as the Emperor, are not able to cross the 
bar of sand and mud which the ebb and flow of 
the tide causes at the mouth of the Neva. 

" How very grave you look, David ! " observed 
Kobert, when he and his young cousin were com- 
fortably settled for their journey home. " I shall 
think you are not glad to come home again, or 
that you are not glad to see me, if you wear such 
a solemn aspect." 

"Oh, Robert, don't. You know I*m pleased 
to see you, and very much obliged to you for 
coming all this way to meet me. Why didn't one 
of the others come ? " 

"Jack came halfway, and then turned back 
because we met a funeral. Poor old nurse has 
taught him to be as superstitious as an old 
monk." 

"Do you think all monks are superstitious ? " 
asked David, with a gravity that made Robert 
smile. 

"I couldn't say, not having the pleasure of 
knowing all the monks in the world. But I own 
the simile was not well chosen. I have no wish 
to turn any one into ridicule, neither poor Jack 
nor the monks, who, no doubt, are well-meaning 
though sadly mistaken people." 

"What are those great boats doing? "asked 
David, pointing to some dredging barges. 

"Oh, you know, they are trying to clear away 
the bar somewhat. Those are dredging ma- 
chines." 

" And there are the poor Russians takin^home 
-wood to stack for the winter," continued David, 
as they passed several boats piled up with logs of 
'wood. " Have you had any frost yet ? " 

" Oh yes, we have had our first frost ; but now 
-we hope to have a few weeks of tolerably fine 
^weather before the real winter sets in. This is 
only the 29th of September, you know." 

"The 29th I Oh yes, I remember, you go by 
the Old Style here. In England it is the 10th of 
October." 

" I suppose you have kept up your music since 
you have been at school?" observed Robert, 
changing the subject. * 



" Oh, not very much. You see there was so 
little time for practice. But, Robert, I'm longing 
to go back to the old duets with yon. I hope 
they are all right ?" 

" I believe they are. But haven't you brought 
anything new from England ? " 

"Oh yes, Robert," cried David, while a flush 
of animation spread over his whole face; "I've 
got the most glorious hymn tune you ever 
heard." 

"Arranged as a pianoforte duet?" asked 
Robert, smiling at David's excitement. 

"No," returned David, simply. " 'Tis a har- 
monized melody. It is called * Eventide,' and 
goes to the hymn, * Abide with me.' Mr. Dor- 
rington taught it me last evening." 

" Who is Mr. Dorrington ? " 

" He is a clergyman, and is going to be a mis- 
sionary to the poor Caucasians. He was the 
gentleman I was talking to when I saw you. 
Don't you remember ? I introduced him to you ; 
but he could not stay to speak to you because the 
gentleman he was going to stay with at Cron- 
stadt was waiting for him." 

" Then he is not in this boat ? " 

" Not in this one. He is staying at Cronstadt 
for a day or two." 

"And you made friends with him coming 
over?" 

" Yes. And oh, Robert, he was so kind." 

Just then there began to be a stir in the packet, 
which had nearly reached its place of destination. 
It now seemed to be steaming through the very 
town of St. Petersburg, as on either side of the 
broad Neva, on which she floated, were to be seen 
churches, houses, warehouses, small docks, and 
building yards ; even the gilded dome of the far- 
famed Isaac Cathedral, lit up by the dazzling rays 
of the setting sun, was not far off. 

When once the steamer did touch at the land- 
ing-pier Mr. Robert Venables was too clever to 
allow the custom-house officers to be verjr long 
in examining David's luggage, so in a few minutes 
it was aU packed on a very curious little cart 
which seemed to consist of a few planks of wood 
•fastened to four wheels, and Robert and David 
were walking before it to lead the way home. A/ 
Mr. Venables lived in one of the "lines" on 
Basil's Island, facing the quay at which the 
steamer had stopped, they were not many minutes 
in reaching the house. 

"David," said Robert, when they gained the 
door, " I have a great secret to teU you. But I 
must not tell you till you have asked Rose if I 
may." 

David looked up. " Oh, do tell me what it is I 
What are you laughing at ?" 

"Am I langhing?" 

" You know you are, Robert. What is it at ? " 

"Something very joyous," returned the young 
man, "if joy means perfect happiness. You shall 
know soon. Now run up to the mother." 
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THE OAK TEEE. 

As acorn, hanging on a tree, 
Thus to a brother acorn spoke : — 

" It really does not seem to me 
That I shall ever be an oak." 

A sudden breeze his murmurings stopped. 

And to the ground the acorn dropped. 



Soon afterwards, into the wood 
A droTe of pigs came seeking food ; 
They grubbed about for acorns there, 

And as they each one ate their fill. 
They tumbled, through their want of care, 

Our acorn down a little hill. 
Where, sheltered by some leaves, he lay 
Through many a long and weary day, ' 

And often to himself would say, 
" So crushed, and cracked, and brown am I, 
I'm fit for nothing but to die." 



The heavy winter rains, that fell 

So heavily upon bis head, 
Pressed him beneath the earth, where dwell 

The plant-seeds in their cosy bed. 
There in the dark he slept till Spring 

Awoke him with her gentle touch ; 
But when he heard the skylarks sing, 

" Oh dear," he cried, " I've lost so much 
Of precious time by dozing here. 
That Tm of little worth, I fear." 



Musing, he stretched out two green things 
On either side, which felt like wings ; 
And by their aid, to his surprise, 
Discovered he had strength to rise 
Out of his lodging in the ground — 
Could breathe the air and gaze around. 



** How beautiful all looks to me ! 

I feel so full of life and joy. 
And yonder is my father ! he 

Seems fresh and green as when a boy ; 
But he is dignified and tall, 
"While I am very weak and small: 
It humbles me to feel so low, 
Nor is it likely I can grow — 
Although I try with all my mi^ht — 
To such a width, and such a height." 

Have patience, little oak ! 

Each day 
The sunbeams came with cheering ray. 
And gentle dews, and kindly showers. 
Nourished the tender sapling's powers. 
Till more and more green leaves were made, 

And roots grew strong and full of toil 
(" Chemists " and " cooks" they are by trade). 

Concocting from the stones and soil 
Bich feasts to cheer their master's heart, 
And needful sustenance impart. 



Thusyear'by year went on. Each spring 
The frost would come — unfeeling thmg !— 
And just when he was feeling glad. 
Would nip the finest buds he had. 
" It's hard," the oak exclaimed, " to bear 
Such checks as these with patient air ; 
It's hard to see one's labour lost, 
One's fairest expectations crossed." 

Then Autumn always caused him grief, 
Because she faded every leaf. 

And Winter, with his winds so bleak, 
Made all the trembling branches creak. 
And sometimes, with his heavy snow. 
Would break the boughs and lay them low. 

Trials like these may slight appear 

To those who from a distance view them ; 

But our young oak oft dropped a tear. 
And felt he scarce could struggle through them. 

Poor fellow ! had he only known 

These trials were the means by which 
He was becoming strong and rich. 
He might have changed his sorrowing moan 
For joy's exultant, lofty tone. 

Are we not like him ? Oft we dread 
The storm that gathers o'er our head. 
Forgetful that we from it gain 

The richest blessing^ in disgnise ; 
And through the discipline of pain 

To nobler moral heights arise. 

One summer's da^ a little maid 
And aged grandsire sought the shade. 
And sat them down to rest awhile 

Beneath the shelter of our oak ; 
And presently, with cheerful smile. 

The old man of his boyhood spoke :— 
*' My father often told how he 
Had pruned and fenced and watched this tree— 
His lather's tree it was, — ^a slender 
And graceful plant, so yotmg and tender. 
See what a change ! How cufGsrent now 
It looks, as I with wrinkled brow. 
And silvery hair, and wearjr feet, 
Find it a snelter from the neat ! 
How massive is its trunk ! How full 
Its foliage, and how beautiful ! 
A nobler tree there does not stand 

In all the forests of our land." 

The oak tree rustled, — ^yes, a breeze 
The child and grandsire fancied stirred 

Among its bou^lu; — nay, if you please. 
The airy music which thev heard 

Was the oak laughing, — half in glee. 

Half in surprise, to mmk that m — 
Though once so poor and weak and smalls- 
Had really grown up, after all. 

To be a stately forest tree. 

w, H. 
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HELPING THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

In a pleasant and happy home lived a little boy, 

whose name was James M , He was an only 

son, and his parents loved him very much ; but 
they were Christian parents, and therefore did 
not spoil him by always allowing him to have 
his own way in everything. They tried to bring 
him up in the fear of God ; and they early taught 
him about the kind Saviour, who invites little 
children to come to Him, that He may bless 
them. 

And little James soon began to love Jesus. 
"When not more than three years of age he was 
in the habit of praying to Him; not only for 
himself, but also for liis relatives and com- 
panions. He delighted in hearing the Bible 
before he was able to read it himself ; and when he 
had learnt to read, it became his favourite book 
and his daily study. God's word was, indeed, 
his guide and standard through life. He mani- 
fested an habitual reverence for it which nothing 
could disturb; and frequently, when reading 
books intended for the religious instruction of 
the young, would modestly, yet firmly, express 
his disapproval of any passage which was not 
strictly in accordance with the Book of truth. 

And while he prized the Bible for himself, 
he also endeavoured to make it known to others. 
"When scarcely more than five years old, on being 
told that a neighbour who commanded a merchant 
ship was on the point of sailing for the West 
Indies, he exclaimed, '*0h, let us send some 
Bibles to the poor black children;" and 'then 
added, " Tell them they are sent by a little boy 
who loves Jesus I " At his earnest wish, twenty 
copies were accordingly sent and distributed ; 
and on the following Sunday, when the subject 
was referred to, he impressively said, "Ask God 
to bless his word to the little children." 

About a year afterwards, on hearing that a 
young man whom he knew was about to proceed 
to Australia, he expressed a strong desire that 
Bibles should be sent to that colony, with the 
same message, — "From a little- boy who loves 
Jesus ! " 

At the age of about twelve years, the first 
symptoms appeared of that disease under which, 
after an illness of eighteen months, he gradually 
sank, and, on the 8rd of last June, literally 
** fell asleep in Jesus, " one of the last expressions 
being, "Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly." Three 
days before his departure he expressed to his dear 
mother a desire to make his will, and after be- 
queathing his books and other articles with ex- 
traordinary judgment to his relatives and friends, 
on being reminded of his money, and asked how 
he wished it to be disposed of, he replied, " Put 
that into my Bible box." 

And a dear, friend had the melancholy satis- 
faction of fulfilling the commission entrusted to 
him by the sorrowful yet rejoicing parents of 
James, by enclosing a cheque for forty-five pounds 



seventeen shillings, as the contents of that box, 
in aid of a society of whose operations this dear 
child was never weary of hearing, and which was 
the subject of his frequent prayers. 

May this good example lead many, both young 
and old, to the more diligent and prayerful study 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to more active ex- 
ertions to spread the light of divine revelation 
throughout a dark world ! 

But perhaps, dear young reader, you have not 
so much money as James had, and you are dis- 
posed to think that it is not in your power to 
help the Bible Society. Shall I tell you what a 
very poor girl once gave out of love to Jesus and 
to his word ? While out at service she was taken 
ill, and was obliged to go home. She was ill for 
a long time. She was patient and happy on hei 
sick-bed, but sometimes she felt sorry that she 
could do no more for her Saviour who had done 
so much for her. She used to be able to work, 
and to give her money to spread his word, but 
her long illness exhausted all her little store, 
and when she died she had only one thing left — 
that was her bird. Whom should she give her 
bird to ? To her dearest friend. Who was that ? 
Jesus Christ. So she said, "When I'm gone, 
please send that to the Bible Society ; it is my 
little all." 

After her death her minister took the cage and 
carried it to a missionary meeting, and he said, 
" I have brought a legacy for the Bible cause;" 
and he uncovered the cage before all the people, 
and birdie began to sing while he told its story. 

But what could the Bible Society do with a 
bird? It was put up at auction on the spot. 

And how much do you think it brought to the 
society? Twenty-five pounds ! How many Bibles 
and Testaments would that buy ! 

And so God, who could feed five thousand firom 
five loaves and a few fishes, can, in answer to the 
desires of his believing children, multiply Bibles, 
and make them great streams of blessings. 



NEW TEAE WISHES. 
A Happy New Year, dear reader ! We wish 
you a Happy New Year ! How thick and fast 
the wishes fly all over the land when the new 
year comes in ! and if wishes could make us 
happy, how happy should we be ! But wishes are 
not enough. Some have new year's presents with 
their new year's wishes. Are they happy ? Your 
presents please you a little while, but the plea- 
sure does not last. What is the true secret of 
being happy ? 

.1 will tell you what a little girl said some 
years ago to her mamma. * * Mamma, " said she, 
laying her hand on her mother's shoulder, and 
whispering softly in her ear, "I wish I could 
tell everybody how happy it makes us to give 
our hearts to God." This was the sweet experi- 
ence of a child, who for many months had loved 
the Saviour, 
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(From a "Wdrthlytype by the United Aflsociation of Fhotography.l 

PEINCE ALBEET VICTOR 
(Born January 9, 1864.) 



Little bud of hope and promise, 

Growing on a stately tree, 
Many fair anticipations 

Twine round thee. 
May they have a rich fulfilment, 

As thy life unfoldeth here ; 
And aU days be, like the present. 
Bright and clear ! 

Little Prince, the choicest blessing 
Loving hearts for thee can claim 
la, that thou shouldst grow up worthy '^ 
Of thy name/ 



Albert Victor, may thy grandsire's 

Virtues bloom afresh in thee ; 
And the charms of England's Lady 
Added be ! 

Little Prince, through all the perils 

Those in lofty stations share, 
God himself defend and keep thee 

In his care ; 
Make thee brave, and true, and tender. 

Full of wisdom from above ; 
So thou shalt both win and strengthen 
A nation's love ! 
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SOLDIEE HAEOLD : 

AITD THE BATTLES HE FOUGHT. 
By tlie Author of "Arthur Vincent." 

Chapter I. — ^Thb Eighteenth of June. 

"Papa, may I come in ?'* said a young voice at 
the door of Mr. Armytage's dressing-room one 
fine sunny morning in the early summer. 
^Permission was readily granted, and Harold 
Armytage bounded in, and stood by his father's 
side. It was a bright, dear, open face, with its 
laughing yet earnest blue eyes, that was raised to 
his. 1^. Armytage bent and kissed it gravely 
without speaking. 

" Papa, do you know what day it is ?" 
"Yes, Harold; it is the eighteenth of June, 
and my boy's eleventh birthday." 

" And don't you wish me many happy returns 



of it, papa ?" inquired the boy, wondering atliis 
father s unusual gravity. 

"Indeed I do, Harry, earnestly — most'ear- 
nestly. I have been thinking much about you this 
morning." 

" About me, papa ?" 

" Yes, Harry ; and fearing for you." 

" Fearing ! and for mSy papa 1" 

" Yes, my boy, fearing for the future year upon 
which you are entering to-day, unless you try to 
profit by the failings of the past one. This will 
indeed be a happy birthday for my dear child if 
it sees him setting to work in real earnest to 
overcome his faults. You have many faults, 
Harry, and they will need brave, hard fighting 
to get the better of them. " 

"Papa, I ought to be a soldier!" exclaimeu 
Harold, enthusiastically, "because I was bom on 
the eighteenth of June. I have read about 
the battle of "Waterloo, papa, and I should like 
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to be a brave general like the Duke of Welling- 
ton." 

"Yes, Harry; I too would have you a soldier, 
but not such a soldier as the Duke of Wellin^on, 
brave man as he was. You have more difficult 
battles to fight than the battle of Waterloo." 

"Oh, papa," exclaimed Harold, wonderingly, 
"I don't think there could be a more glorious 
battle than Waterloo." 

" My dear boy, the warfare I speak of is not 
with kings and armies." 

Mr. Armytage turned to the Bible which lay 
on the table, and which he had been reading be- 
fore his little son*s entrance, and drew Harold^s 
attention to these words : — " He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty ; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city." 

" That is what I want you to conquer, Harold 
— ^yourself. And it is not one victory or two that 
will do it ; it must be a daily and hourly conflict, 
for if you do not conquer your faults, they will 
surely conquer you. And I want you to begin 
to-day, my boy." 

"I have tried, papa, sometimes; but grand- 
mamma is so cross, and " 

"Hush, Harold!" interrupted Mr. Armytage, 
laying his hand on the boy's mouth, " I will not 
have a word against grandmamma. She is very j 
good and kind, and I am sorry you annoy her so ' 
often by your careless ways." 

** I was only going to say I am so glad to have 
you back, papa, continued Harold, drawing his 
father's arm lovingly round him. Mn Armytage 
kissed him affectionately. 

"My dear boy, I too am glad to be at home 
again. I should have been sorry indeed to 
be away on your birthday. But, Harry, I 
want you to resolve firmly to-day to be a soldier. 
Jesus Christ calls you to fight for Him against all 
evil tempers and passions, and He will give you 
all needful help." 

" I will try, dear papa," was the low reply. 

"You shall come and t^U me to-night how 
hard you have been fighting. You may run 
away now; I see you are beginning to tire of 
this grave talk. " 

Harold ran down-stairs, and out into the gar- 
den, where he was soon joined by his second 
sister, Mabel. After giving him the usual greet- 
ing, she said, "Lucy wants you, Harry;, she 
asked me to tell you so when I saw you. " 

"I must just finish gathering these roses," 
replied Harold ; "they are for grandmamma." 
^abel laughed merrily. 

" Why, Harry, that is unlike you, to do any- 
thing to please grandmamma ; I thought neither 
ou nor Nellie liked her. I am afraid there will 
)e some thorns left among the roses." 

" No, I have taken them all off the stalks, and 
I am going to tie them up very nicely ; she is 
fond of roses, — is she not, Bella f " 

" Yes, of course. But make haste, Harry ; Lucy 
is 'expectlAg ycm. She is in tb» bteakfest-room. * ' 
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Harold was not long in arranging his flowers, 
and then he went softly in at the open window of 
the breakfast-room. 

Lucy, the eldest of the family, a gentle, fraffile 
girl of sixteen, lay on the sofa. That was ner 
usual place. Sometimes, but very rarely, she 
was able to bear an upright position, and even to 
walk a little way ; but more often she was as we 
see her now, reclining supported by pillows on a 
couch. She had been delicate from her birth, 
but latterly her weakness had greatly increased, 
owing probably to her rapid growth, and she was 
often in great suffering. But she never com- 
plained, never uttered a murmuring word, and 
was always ready to be interested in the pleasures 
and amusements of her brother and sister^ in 
which she could not share. Yet the look of 
patient endurance, and her sweet, mild smile, 
was almost sad to see in the face of one so 3''0ung. 
She welcomed Harold with a bright look of 
pleasure; and the usually boisterous boy was 
subdued to auiet gentleness as he knelt beside 
his sister, and took her hand. 

" Bella said you wanted me, Lucy." 

"I do want you, Harry darling, to tell you 
bow much I love you, and to wish you most sin- 
cerely and heartily a very great many happy 
returns of your birthday. Oh, Harry ! I hope you 
will grow up as good as papa is !" 

"I mean to do, Lucy, replied Harold, ear- 
nestly. " I am going to be so wise, and sedate, 
and proper, just like papa. And I am going to 
be a soldier, Lucy ; papa says I am : there !" 

Lucy started. 

" Oh, surely there is time enough for that yet, 
Harry; surely papa did not say you might." 

"He said I was to begin to fight to-day, 
Lucy." 

A smile broke over the fair, pale face of the 
young girl. 

" Oh, I know what papa means, then. I, too, 
should like you to be a soldier in that sense, 
Harry — a true and faithful one." 

" I am going to try." 

" I wanted to mai^e you something for your 
birthday, Harry," said Lucy. "I don't know 
whether you will like it ; but you know it is not 
everything I can do as I lie here." 

"As she spoke, she placed a small parcel in his 
hand, and unfolding it Harold displayed to view 
a pretty velvet cap with a gold tassel, which the 
skilful fingers of his sister had made for him. 
The boy's eyes sparkled as he placed it jauntily 
on his head. 

" I do like it, certainly, Lucy : I should be 
sure to like anything you made ; and I . shall 
always think of you f3ien I wear it." 

A slow, measured tread was heard at that 
moment on the stairs, and Harold hastily plucked 
off the cap. 

'* Put it away, Lucy ; there is grandmamma ; 
I don't want her to see it." 

" Ndflfteiaw, Harry ! what does it- matter ?" 
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But it did matter to Harold apparently, for he 
folded it up securely in the paper juat as Mrs. 
Armytage entered the room. 



Chapter II.— Harold's Home. 

Harold Armytage was an only son, and the heir 
to his father's large estate ; and, consequently, 
from his very birth every one had tried their best 
to spoil him, and had succeeded to a certain 
degree, for the boy was wilful and headstrong ; 
and, moreover, his pride had been considerably 
fostered by circumstances, for father, sisters, and 
servants all petted and waited upon him. 

But Mr. Armytage was just waking up to the 
knowledge that, if Harold were to be rendered 
worthy of his future position, it was high time he 
was being trained for it. He was certainly ex- 
pected to spend a few hours daily with Mr. Mor- 
timer, the clergyman of the parish, who had 
undertaken to teach him ; but he pleased himself 
as to when he went, and how long he stayed ; 
and when Mr. Mortimer complained to Mr. 
Armytage, the only answer he received was that 
Harold was a quick boy, there was time enough 
for learning yet. The three girls, Lucy, Mabel, 
and Ellen, studied with Miss Dawson, their 
governess, who exacted more obedience from them 
than Mr. Armytage did from his son. 

The children's mother died soon after Nellie's 
birth, and even Lucy remembered very little 
about her ; but she inherited her gentle manner, 
and kind, loving ways, and possibly also the dis- 
ease — consumption — which had carried Mrs. Ar- 
mytage to an early grave. 

Mr. Armytage's love for his motherless children 
was intense, and he vainly strove to supply the 
place of both parents; and as far as affection 
went they did not suffer from their loss. He 
could not bear to deny them anytliing ; he would 
put himself to the greatest inconvenience to fulfil 
their slightest wish. But he seldom exerted his 
authority. When he did there was always obe- 
dience, for the children knew what papa said was 
meant. 

The two elder girls did not suffer so much from 
this state of things, for the influence of their gover- 
ness counteracted it in a great measure ; and Lucy's 
disposition was so retiring and gentle that it was 
almost impossible to spou her ; and Mabel was a 
quiet girl, and staid and thoughtful for her four- 
teen years. But it had an injurious effect upon 
Harold, whose high spirit required holding in ; 
and Nellie, a child of nine, partook of her 
brother's disposition, and the two were always 
getting into scrapes and difficulties. 

But, as I have said, Mr. Armytage was just be- 
coming aroused to the knowledge that Harold was 
spoilt ; and it was mainly through the influence 
of his mother that he was awakened to the fact. 

About three months before our story commences, 
Mrs. Armytage had come down for a week to 
Elmer HalL It was only her second vifflt since 



the death of her son's wife : she was there just 
after that event for several weeks, and Mr. Army- 
tage tried hard to persuade her to stay there 
altogether, and take care of his motherless child- 
ren, but she would not agree to it. Children 
were not in her way, she said, and she could not 
be troubled with them. So she went back to her 
home in the south, and had not been to Elmer 
since, until the time we speak of : but she found 
the young ones so spoilt and neglected, that she 
determined to sacrifice her own comfort^ and come 
and superintend th« household, a determination 
with which Mr. Armytage was well pleased. 

There was no fear of the children being spoilt 
by their grandmamma. She loved them all 
dearly, and was as proud as any one of the boy 
Harold ; but her manner was cold and stem, and 
she had no sympathy with children's ways, for- 
getting that she was once a child herself. There 
was a constant warfare between her and Harold, 
for the boy had been so used to having his own 
way that he did not like to give it up. 

But it was a good thing for all parties that 
Mrs. Armytage had come to reside at Elmer, for 
she had the children's true good at heart, even if 
she were a little stem. 



Chapter III.— Nellie in Mischief. 

Mrs. Armytage entered the breakfast-room, and. 
Harold ought to have gone forward to meet her ; 
but instead of that he stood close by Lucy's sofa, 
and, putting the flowers he had arranged with so 
much care into his sister's hand, whisperingly 
asked her to give them. 

** Harry has gathered these for you, grand- 
mamma," Lucy said. 

** Why could you not give me them yourself, 
Harold ? Come here and let me kiss you." 

Harold came slowly forward, and submitted to 
Mrs. Armytage's stately embrace, and then turned 
round to Lucy with a gesture of impatience. Lucy 
held up her finger wamingly. Mrs. Armytage 
still held the boy's hand. 

" Do you mean to be a good boy on your birth- 
day, Harold ? I am afraid you are not beginning 
well. Your cap and gloves are left on the stairs 
as usual ; go and put them in their place." 

"Oh, that is Anne's work, grandmamma; she 
always rights my things away. 

"Anne has quite enough to 'do without that, 
Harry; you must leam to do such things for 
yourself. It is quite time, I have told you so 
often." 

"Anne's work is to wait on me, grandmamma, 
I am sure." 

" Nonsense, Harold ! do as I tell you, and go 
at once." 

" Not obeying grandmamma, Harry !" said the 
voice of Mr. Armytage. " What kind of fighting 
is this ?" he added, in a low tone, intended only 
for Harold's ear; "you are being conquered in 
your first battle.'* 
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Harold coloured, and loft the room without 
another word. Mr. Armytage, after meeting his 
mother, passed over to his daughter s sofa, and 
bending over her kissed her tenderly. Lucy threw 
her arms round him, and kissed him in return. 

"You have grown independent of me during 
my weeVs absence, darling : who brought you 
down-stairs this morning ? '* 

"Annie, papa; she is very strong, and carries 
me nicely ; and she likes to do anything for me.*' 

"I wonder who would not like to do anything 
foryou, my sweet child?" 

"When Harold left the room it was with the in- 
tention of going to his own, for he was fully 
aware that there was far more untidy work there 
than what he had left on the stairs ; and thoueh 
grandmamma did not often enter it, he thought 
she might do so, and he did not wish her keen 
eyes to see the state it was in. But he had only 
reached the foot of the stairs when a door opposite 
opened, and a bright face appeared. 

" Oh, Harold Barefoot, you are just the indi- 
vidual I was looking for. Come here ; I want you 
to help me with something.'* 

" What is it^ Nellie?" inquired Harold, follow- 
ing his sister into the schoolroom ; "some mis- 
cMef, I know, by the look of your face." 

Indeed, Nellie*s face did look brimful of mis- 
chief. 

"Well," she said, "I don't want any one else 
to know. Miss Dawson leaves for her holidays 
to-morrow, and she will want to pack up all her 
goods and chattels to-day ; and look, I have laid 
hands on this, and it will be such fun if we can 
manage to hide it ;" and she held up a handsome 
and costly, though old-fashioned lace collar. 

" Grandmamma ^ave Miss Dawson it the other 
day. I suppose it is very valuable ; and she will 
be in such a way if she thinks she has lost it. 
What can we do with it ?" 

"Hide it in some out-of-the-way corner, to be 
sure. But don't injure it, Nellie; wrap it in 
paper, and I will put it behind these books on 
the top shelf. Miss Dawson will never think of 
looking for it there.*' 

"Capital!" exclaimed Nellie, clapping her 
hands. 

At that moment Anne, the schoolroom-maid, 
appeared at the door. 

" You are to make haste and come to breakfast, 
please. Master Harold." 

" Oh, I have not put my cap away as grand- 
mamma told me." 

" I have done that, Master Harold dear," 
replied Anne, with a smile, "and tidied your 
room too." 

" That's right, Anne ; you are a good old soul ; 
you keep me out of many a scrape. ' 

" I wish I could keep you out of a good many 
m6re, Master Harold ; out breakfast is waiting. 

"Grandmamma is so particular," whispered 
Nellie ; " I wish she had never come. We were 
a great deal happier without her." 



"Hush!" said Harold, as the two children 
entered the breakfast-room. 

" I wish you could contrive to be in time for 
meals, Harold," said Mrs. Armytage, gravely; 
"apparently you think yourself of more conse- 
quence than any one in the house, but I can 
assure you it is not the case. Another time we 
shall not wait for you." 

Mr. Armytage looked pained, but said nothing, 
and soon afterwards changed the subject by in- 
troducing Miss Dawson's approaching departure 
for the holidays. Harold was silent during the 
meal. He was not very comfortable, for he felt 
that he had not begun his birthday at all satis- 
factorily. He had meant, when he came down- 
stairs, to fight very hard against all his faults ; 
but somehow things would go wrong, and he had 
been conquered by more than one fault before he 
had even thought of them. He was roused at last 
by something Mr. Armytage was saying, and 
looked up eagerly. 

" You, too, will have a holiday for the next 
week, Harry, my boy. I saw Mr. Mortimer yes- 
terday, and he told me he was going away to-day 
for a week, or possibly longer ; his only sister is 
very ill, and he is going to visit her. When he 
comes back, Harry, we must turn over a fresh 
leaf, and be more strict with your studies. '- 

" I don't like lessons a bit I exclaimed Harold. 

"Little boys have to do a great many things 
they don't like. It is cood for them, " said grand- 
mamma. " If you will say what time Harold is 
to be with Mr. Mortimer, Walter, I will see that 
he goes.*' 

But Mr. Armytage did not say just then. 



Chapter IV.-— Gipsy. 

Mr. Armytagb stood on the terrace, apparently 
waiting for some one. It was a fair prospect that 
lay before him. Ehner HaU stood on slightly 
rising ground, surrounded by its extensive gar- 
dens, and its noble park stretching away in one 
direction with a gentle slope towards the river, 
whose thin silvery line was just discernible in the 
far distance ; while in the other, snugly embowered 
in the trees, from which it took its name, stood 
the little village of Elmer, with its old ivy-covered 
church and pleasant sunny parsonage ; and be- 
yond rose a steep hill, with its clumps of trees, 
and its flocks of sheep drowsily basking in the 
sunshine. 

But it was nothing of all this that occupied Mr. 
Armytage's attention this morning. He was wait- 
ing for the onewithout whom all his beautiful in- 
heritance would be of no value to him — ^his only 
son. 

He had not long to wait ; in a minute or two 
sound of footsteps was heard, and with one bound 
Harold stood at his side. Mr. Armytage took 
his hand and led him round to the stable, where 
a man stood holding by the bridle a beautiful 
little pony. 
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"This is my "birthday present to you, Harry. 
I thought Sorrel was getting too old and sober for 
you, so I have bought you this one. He is per- 
fectly quiet, yet spirited. Do you like him ?" 

"Like him!** exclaimed Harold, dancing and 
capering round the pony, who looked a little 
astonished at such a reception, and then going up 
and stroking it; "I wonder who would not like 
such a beauty! So that was the business that 
took you away from us last week, papa ?" 

" Yes, that was one of my chief errands ; and 
it was some time before I could find one to suit 
me ; but 1 knew my little boy wished for one, so 
I sought until I found." 

** You never care for any trouble to please us, 
you dear, good papa," said Harold, earnestly. 

Mr. Armytage kissed his boy as he lifted him 
up and placed him on the back of the pony. 
Then he called "Jem," and a boy of some four- 
teen years of age came forward. 

"Jem, you must always be ready to attend 
Master Harold when he wants you ; I do not wish 
him to ride alone.'* 

Jem's whole face beamed with pleasure, for 
"Master Harold'* was a great favourite ; but he 
only touched his cap and said, "Yes, sir." 

"And you must never go beyond the park with- 
out leave,'* continued Mr. Armytage ; "you both 
hear me. I can trust you, Jem, and I place my 
son in your charge during his ride — yours and 
Sorrel's. Go and get ready to accompany him 
now. Yon will want to try your new property, 
my boy. Come and show yourself to grand- 
mamma.'* 

There was a proud look on the face of the boy 
Jem as Mr. Armytage and Harold went away, and 
he resolved to fulfil his trust to the best of his 
power. 

"Papa, "said Harold, as they went round to 
the front of the house again, "you have given me 
a servant as well as a pony." 

"No, Harold," said Mr. Armytage, gravely; 
"I have given you in charge of Jem, certainly; 
but if ever I hear of your Ijehaving proudly or 
unbecomingly towards him, I shall forbid your 
riding at all. Jem is a true-hearted, faithful 
fellow, and might be a good example to you in 
many things. Yes, Harry, you may look aston- 
ished ; but we must not be above learning from 
those who may be below us in station ; and I 
think your intercourse with Jem will help you to 
fight against a certain pride in your nature which 
is one of your faults. My little soldier will have 
to keep up a constant warfare." 

Harold looked giave, but made no reply, and 
soon all thought was banished by the sight of 
Mrs. Armytage and the two younger girls on the 
terrace. Harold cantered down the broad gravel 
walk to show ofl^ himself and his pony. And then 
he thought of Lucy, and rode up to the window 
that she might see him too ; and Lucy, with Miss 
Dawson's help, managed to reach the window to 
look at her darling brother. 



"Is he not a beautiful fellow, Lucy? You 
must give him a name.'* 

"Must I, Harry ? well, then, I should call him 
* Gipsy.'" 

"Oh yes, that will be a capital name for him ; 
it shall be Gipsy." 

With her own hands Lucy placed the velvet 
cap on his head, and then Harold and his two 
birthday presents set off, followed by Jem and 
Sorrel, for a happy morning in the park. 

"I am afraid that madcap boy will come to 
some harm," said Mrs. Armytage ; "he is scarcely 
fit to be trusted." 

"Not alone, certainly,'* was Mr. Armytage's 
reply, "but I have every confidence in Jem; he 
will take care of him.*' 

Mrs. Armytage shook her head. 

" I fear it will foster Harold's pride to have a 
servant at his call." 

"No; I think it will work the other way. 
Harry knows my views on the subject." 



THE WOOLLENDEAPEE*S 
APPRENTICE. 



MoBE than two hundred years ago, in a woollen- 
draper's shop in the French town of Rheims, 
stood a quiet, slim boy behind the counter, 
reading a book which apparently deeply in- 
terested him. No custom era had as yet come in, 
so M. Certain, the master, was resting in his 
green leather chair at one end, and Moline, the 
shop-boy, was sweeping out the other end of 
the shop. 

Presently the young reader — Jean Baptiste 
Colbert by name — looked up from his book, 
wherein he had been reading about the trial of the 
Duke of Montmorency, and exclaimed abruptly, 
"Well, if ever I am Prime Minister " 

He was interrupted by a roar of laughter from 
Moline and his master. 

"Better try to be useful in my shop before 
you think of becoming Prime Minister," said M. 
Certain, in a dry, sarcastic tone. 

Poor little Baptiste blushed, and said he spoke 
without thinking, and did indeed mean to try to 
be all his master desired. 

"Well, well, no more of that," said the old 
man, bluntly. " Put your book away, and attend 
to what I am going to say. Take this invoice to 
M. Cenani, the banker from Paris. He wants 
some cloth for hangings. Moline shall carry the 
bales. There are four qualities; don't make any 
mistake about the prices.*' 

"Are they marked, sir ?" 

" Yes. No. 1 at three crowns a yard ; No. 2, 
six crowns ; No. 3, eight crowns ; and No. 4, 
fifteen crowns. Dear enough, but then what fine 
Saxony!" 

"Am I to take off anything for ready money ?" 

" Take off anything ! To be sure not ! Not a 
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farthing. Mind, full price, and ready money. 
Now be off.'* 

Away went Baptiste, followed by Moline, and 
soon reached the hotel where M. Cenani, the 
banker, was staying. He was shown into the 
presence of a young gentleman, arrayed in a 
dressing-gown of green damask flowered with red. 
Very handsome, no doubt, but I should think 
rather gaudy. 

**I come from M. Certain," said Baptiste, 
bowing ; while Moline unrolled the four bales of 
Saxony cloth. 

The young banker looked at them carelessly, 
selected one, and said, ''I like this best; what is 
its price?" 

"Fifteen croisTis a yard," replied Baptiste. 
Neither he nor M. Cenani noticed the grin 
on the shop-boy's face as Baptiste named the price. 
** Very well," said the banker, " I will take it. 
How many yards are there?" 

Moline looked at the mark on the bale, and 
said there were thirty yards. " Would you like 
me to measure it before you, sir?" 

**0h no, I can trust M. Certain. Thirty 
yards at fifteen crowns— four hundred and fifty 
crowns. Here they are." 

He took some money out of his desk and gave 
it to Baptiste, asking him for a receipt. 

Then Baptiste bowed and retired, followed by 
Moline, also bowing as well as his bales of cloth 
allowed him. 

" Capital ! capital ! A good day's work !" ex- 
claimed Moline several times, as they returned 
home. 

"You are very merry, Moline," said Baptiste, 
who did not quite understand his companion's 
exuberant joy. 

"Merry! to be sure, and so will master be. 
You'll make an excellent woollendraper, Mon 
sieur Baptiste." 

They entered the shop. " Well, " said their mas- 
ter, "well, you've made no mistake, I hope." 

"I don't think I have," replied Baptiste, 
quietly. 

" But I think you have," said Moline, with a 
broad grin and a smothered laugh. 

* * What ! Moline, what !— a mistake ? How ? " 
And the draper looked eagerly on the tickets which 
were affixed to the bales of cloth, while he went on 
talking ; " Ah, no doubt he has made a mistake ; 
the little rascal, what is he good for ? But if you 
have, Baptiste, I warn you, you shall go bi ok 
to M. Cenani and ask him for the difference, aid 
if he won't pay it, I'll stop it out of your wages. 
Why, No. 3 is wanting; No. 3 was worth six- 
no, eight crowns. I am puzzled." 

"Eight crowns!" said Baptiste, astonished, 
"are you sure of that, sir ?" 

" Sure ? yes ; do you think I make mistakes? 
You would like me to, I dare say, you young 
rascal. No. 3 was worth eight crowns. I am 
half dead with fear. I will wa^er this good-for- 
nothing Baptiste sold it for six. * 



"On the contrary, I was so stupid that I sold 

it for fifteen. Oh, how could " 

"Fifteen! fifteen!" cried the draper, joyfully, 
" fifteen ! You are a fine boy, a good boy, Bap- 
tiste ; yon will become an honour to your family. 
Fifteen ! I could cry for joy. Fifteen crowns for 
a piece of cloth not worth six! Think of the 
g:ain— thirty yards, two hundred and ten crowns, 
six hundred and thirty francs* profit. Happy 
day!" 

" Oh, sir," said Baptiste, "surely you will not 
take advantage?" 

"Oh, I see," said the dishonest shopkeeper; 
"you want to go shares. Well, it is only fair 
you should have something. I agree." 

"Sir," said Baptiste, taking up his hat, "I 
cannot agree to any such thing." 

" Bravo ! bravo ! my boy. Well, give it all to 
me if you like. " 

"I will go," continued Baptiste, in a firm 
tone, " to the gentleman whom I have treated so 
badly, and return him the money. " 

The boy started off, leaving M. Certain con- 
founded and wrathful; and running very fast, 
arrived breathless at the banker's hotel. 
" Can I see M. Cenani ?" 
" No," said the valet, " I don't think you can. 
Monsieur is dressing." 

"I beg of you, sir, to let me see him imme- 
diately. It is very urgent. " 

Baptiste spoke so earnestly that the man said 
he would inquire. 

He went, but not without Baptiste treading 
softly behind him. 

"He can't see me now," said M. Cenani, when 
his valet told him about Baptiste. 

"Oh, pray, sir, only one little word," said the 
boy, imploringly, and putting his head in at the 
door. 

The banker turned angrily and saw Baptiste. 
"What brings you here? 1 paid you, I believe. 
Go: I am engaged." 

, But Baptiste did not go. On the contrary, he 
entered the room, astonishing both the gentleman 
and his valet. 

"Sir," said the boy, "I have imposed on you 
unintentionally." 

Then he emptied his pockets on the table. 
"The cloth that I sold you is only worth eight 
crowns a yard. Thirty yards at eight crowns 
m ikes only two hundred and forty crowns. You 
are to get back two hundred and ten crowns. 
Here they are, sir; please to see that they are 
right." 

"Are you quite sure of what you say, my 
friend ? " asked the banker, changing his tone. 

"Quite sure, sir. I beg your pardon for com- 
ing in against your wishes, but if you had found 
out the mistake before I did, I should never have 
forgiven myself. Now I have the honour of 
wishing you good morning." 



* Bather more than £25 ; a large stun in those days. 
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"One moment," cried M. Cenani, and arrested 
the steps of Baptiste; "do you knew I am no 
judge of cloth myself?" 

*'I can assure you, sir, this piece of cloth 
is not worth more than eight crowns." 

The banker smiled. "And you might easily 
have kept this money for yourself.*' 

" I never thought of that." 

" But if you l5,d thought of it ?" persisted the 
gentleman. 

"Quite impossible, sir. You might as well 
ask me if I had thought of carry^ing off all that 
you have here." 

The boy smiled, as if the idea were too absurd. 

"Well, you are remarkably honest. Now 
suppose I were to make you a present of this 
money which you have been good enough to 
return to me." 

" Why should you give it to me, sir? I would 
not take it," said Baptiste, without any hesita- 
tion. 

" You are a fine fellow," said the young banker, 
going to Baptiste, and taking him by the hand. 
"What is your name?" 

"Jean Baptiste Colbert, at your service, sir," 
replied the youth, blushing at the great man's 
condescension. 

Then M. Cenani put further questions to the 
boy> and ascertained that he belonged to a good 
family now very much reduced, but allied to the 
Colbei*ts of Scotland, as well as to those of France. 
To relieve his parents from the burden of his 
support, Baptiste had become apprenticed to the 
woollendraper. M. Cenani seemed to pity the 
fallen fortunes of Baptiste's parents, but as his 
carriage was just then announced, he only said, 
with a smile, " We shall meet again, Baptiste," 
and dismissed him. 

Just as Baptiste had left the hotel, a powerful 
grasp was laid upon his collar. He looked up 
and met the angry countenance of his master. 
He shook him, and abused him dreadfully, and 
discarded him then and there from his employ- 
ment. "Never come within reach of either my 
arm or my tongue if you are wise." 

It was a sad tale to teU his father and his 
mother, — that he had lost his situation. But 
when they heard the reason of it, they kissed 
him, and commended him, and tried to prevent 
his being cast down about the future. 

While Baptiste and his parents were talking, 
•the servant opened the door and said that a 
strange gentleman, who would not give his name, 
particularly wished to see M. Colbert. When he 
was ushered in, Baptiste coloured deeply. "Oh, 

fapa," he exclaimed, "it is the gentleman that 
sold the cloth to." 

The gentleman sat down, and told them how 
much gratified he had been by their son's honest 
. conduct. He also told them what Baptiste, in 
his modesty, had not mentioned, that having had 
occasion to go to the draper's for a further supply 
of cloth, the shop-boy informed him that Bap- 



tiste had refused to accept half of the overcharge, 
though his master had tempted him by offering to 
share it with him. 

This made Baptiste's parents still more happy, 
and his mother kissed him again. 

Then the banker said that, having also learned 
Baptiste had been summarily discharged, he had 
come to offer him a clerkship in his banking- 
house, where he would probably make his fortune. 

This was so good an offer that Baptiste's parents 
were thankful to accept it for him, though he 
felt almost broken-hearted at the thought of leav- 
ing his poor but peaceful and happy home. 

His adieux were sorrowful enough, but his tears 
dried up and gave way to smiles as he was whirled 
along in a comfortable carriage, and listened to 
accounts of the wonderful sights of Paris. 

It was a new world to Baptiste. But he 
thought of duty before pleasure. He knew it 
was a wonderful thing for an obscure youth such 
as he was, to be so honoured by a rich man's notice, 
and placed in so advantageous a position. He 
resolved to work hard for his employer. He did 
so, keeping eyes and ears open, and learned 
things very fast. He speedily rose in general 
estimation. He had a fine head for accounts, 
they said. He soon became a proficient financier. 
The most important duties were entrusted to him. 
Soon he gained the post of traveller to the firm. 

This travelling educated his tastes and enlarged 
his mind. Commerce was his principal study, 
and he carefully watched all that bore upon it, 
and while making the circuit of the French pro- 
vinces was constantly meditating over plans, for 
rendering it more flourishing. Perhaps he again 
said to himself, in the hasty ^ords of his boyhood, 
" Ah, if I were only prime minister, I would do 
so and so." 

In the year 1648, when Baptiste was about 
thirty, kind friends gained him a post under the 
secretary of state, who introduced him to Car- 
dinal Mazarin. At this time, as the French 
king was a minor, Anne of Austria was regent, 
and this cardinal was her prime minister. Maza- 
rin, who had much penetration into character, 
saw the remarkable talents which the quiet and 
studious Baptiste possessed, but did not parade. 
He begged the secretary of state to let him have 
him. The secretary consented. The cardinal 
made Baptiste a privy councillor, and joined him 
with himself in all public business, and after 
many evidences of his ability and zeal, gave him 
his full confidence. 

About 1650 Mazarin became unpopular, and 
was forced to retire into private life. He went 
to Cologne. , 

Did Baptiste accompany him ? No, he stayed 
in Paris, partly because he was on the point of 
marrying the daughter of the Baron de Menars, 
and partly because the cardinal had entrusted 
to him the control of his household at Paris, 
and wished also to receive letters through him 
from the queen regent. 
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This was a difficult and delicate business, but 
be managed it with prudence and zeal, and 
Mazarin was ver y grateful. 

After a time the cardinal returned to France, 
and showed his gratitude to Baptiste by making 
his father a baron, and his grandfather a privy 
councillor, and securing good appointments for 
his four brothers. 

Baptiste— or, as we ought to call him, Colbert, 
for it is thus he is known to history — was created 
a marquis— Marquis de Croissy. He continued to 
show so much skill and conscientiousness in all 
affairs of state, that when the cardinal lay dying 
he said to the king, — 

** I owe everything to you, sire ; but I think 
that I acquit myself in some degree to your 
Majesty in giving you Colbert." 

The king proved that he shared in this high 
appreciation of Colbert, by making him, in 1661, 
comptroller-general of finance. The French 
trade was at that time small, and poorly man- 
aged. The principal roads were impassable ; 
Colbert repaired them, and made new ones. He 
planned tne Canal de Bourgogne, founded in- 
surance offices and chambers of commerce, and 
applied to all the courts of Europe for informa- 
tion about commercial matters. He established 
colonies, opened harbours and naval schools, 
and bani&hed pirates from the adjoining seas. 
He raised the French navy to a hundred ^ships 



manned by sixty thousand sailors. 
He established glass-works, and ren- 
dered glass much cheaper. To him 
Paris owes its beautiful Gobelins 
tapestry factory ; and, indeed, you 
can scarcely go any distance in 
Paris without finding traces of the 
great Colbert. 

Nothing was beyond the reach of 
his fine mind and noble intellect, 
for he encouraged the breeding of 
cattle, and rendered land more easy 
of acquisition. Whatever he turned 
to, he seemed thoroughly to master. 
With a mind for business, Col- 
bert had also a taste for arts. In 
1664 he founded one academy [of 
painting at Paris, and another ^at 
Borne. 

On the 6th of September, 1683, 
Colbert died, aged sixty-four, and 
leaving nine children, six sons and 
three daughters. His daughters 
married the Dukes of Chevereux, 
Aiguan, and Mortemar. 

Reader, what was Colbert's first 
step in that career of prosperity 
ana honour? An act of honesty. 
Seek then for God's grace to 'enable 
you to imitate Colbert's upright 
conduct. Never take an unfair ad- 
vantage of any one, either in play 
or iu business ; and if you are 
called to stand behind a counter, remember that 
noble principles of action are as much in place 
there as you suppose they would be in a prime 
minister's gilded chamber. 

Probably your honesty will not elevate you to 
any remarkable position in the history of your 
country— though it may do so ; but at least it 
will give you peace of mind, and that is worth 
more than all the riches and honours which a 
king could shower upon you. w. m. w. 
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Chapter IV.— Moral Cottrage. 
What a liappy evening that first evening of his 
How pleased he was 



return home was to David ! 



to be with his mother once more, and to see all 
his brothers and sisters ! And when Mr. Venables 
came home from business in the evening, what a 
pleasure it was to run down-stairs to welcome 
him ! 

Yet in the midst of all this happiness David 
had one troubled thought, which, though he hid 
from others, he <5Duld not put away from himself ; 
it was that his friend Mr. Dorrington was not 
with him. 

** If papa is not too tired to bear so many about 
him the little ones shall have tea with us this 
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evening, in honour of Dayid'sretom," said Mrs. 
Venables. 

"I'm tired, certainly," rettuned Mr. Venables, 
"but not too tired to have the children at tea. 
King the bell. Jack, and let them come." 

Jack did so, and his summons was soon an- 
swered by the entrance of a group of children. 

"Take your seats at the table quietly," said 
Hose. "No, not there, dear Ruth. Pftge must 
sit opposite the bread, to help us all." 

Rutn, a little girl of about eight years, moved 
from the place she had chosen, to take the next 
seat, and in a few minutes all the others had also 
foimd places. 

'The party consisted of twelve persons ; and as, 
reader, we shall meet with them several times in 
the course of this story, I think I cannot do 
better than introduce each one to you in the 
order in which they sat round the tea-table. 

At its head was "the mother," as the gentle 
Mrs. Venables was called by all the brothers and 
sisters and the cousin Robert. Next to her sat 
Rose, the eldest girl, professedly engaged in 
makmg tea, though Riobert seemea to be taking 
most of the trouble of it upon himself that 
evening. 

Then came a boy of about seventeen (the eldest 
son, Philip, was away from home), who was 
named Page, after his own mother, the first Mrs. 
Venables, who, you remember, was dead. After 
him, David ; and next to him Katharine, who in 
point of age came between Rose and Page. Then 
were to he seen three other children, with beau- 
tiftll Jewish faces, inherited from their mother, 
and with dear old Bible names, given them in 
their baptism, as a mark of respect for their 
JewiiE^ mother. One of the three, Jack^ you have 
already heard of. The names of the other two 
were Ruth and Amos. 

Dividing the children at the bottom of the 
taUd was Mr. Venables. He looked, as he said, 
tired ; more than that, he looked careworn ; but 
yet he had a kind word for each of the little ones 
around him, even a thought for little Mary, or 
"Wee," as the youngest cmld was called. 

"Who'll take little Wee up a slice of bread 
and jam from papa ? " he asked. 

Amos volunteered to do it, so he was the one 
to go, and then the other children busied them- 
selves with their own tea. All but one, and that 
was David. 

His friend Mr. Dorrington was again in his 
thoughts, though not exactly in the same way as 
before. A scene which had oeen enacted several 
times a day on board the Emperor was before his 
mind. It was that of the passengers sitting down 
to table in the saloon, ana Mr. Dorrington stand- 
kig up to make a little prayer, only a few words 
just to ask God's blessing on their meal. For a 
whole week David had not eaten breakfast, 
dinner, or tea without saying grace. Should he 
now break through the rule ? 

It was only the custom to say grace at dinner 



in his father's house, he argaed ; it might not be 
well for him to act difierentiy to all the others. —- 
But conscience whispered otherwise. ''Ought 
you not," it said, "to be grateful for everything 
God has given you t" 

So at laat David bent down his head and began 
his grace ; but at that moment Ruth spoke to 
him from the opposite side of the table. When 
she saw how he was employed she stopped, at 
which the others looked up. All were surprised, 
but were too well-bred to express their astonish- 
ment. David, nevertheless, felt that all eyes 
were upon him. 

"David, my boy," said Mr. Venables, "was 
that the fashion of your school?" 

"Yes, papa," repUed David, very softly, while 
crimson blushes of doubt and dismay dyed his 
face. " And," he added, " Mr. Dorrington used 
to say grace at every meal on board ship." 

** And you approve of the plan ?" 

"Yes, papa.*' 

"And so do I, David," continued Mr. Venables, 
"and I think it would be well to adopt it here. 
It is very easy to be forgetful of all God's care for 
us, but impossible to be too grateful. Will yea 
say grace for us all this evening, my boy ? " 

David's blushes of doubt turned into blushes of 
gratitude as he rose to do his father's bidding. 
All the others, surprised as they were, put down 
their bread and butter, and prepared to join in the 
grace. David chose this one : — 

"Bless this food which now we take. 
To do us good, for Jesu's sake." 

"Are those the words Mr. Dorrington used ?" 
asked Mrs. Venables, after some minutes' silence. 

"No," returned David. "It was the grace 
Abner and David Brown used to say." 

"Who are Abner and David Brown?" in- 
quired Page. 

" Two little boys I read about in a book Mr. 
Dorrington lent me on board ship." 

"And who is Mr. Dorrington ?" Mr. Venables 
asked. 

" A clergyman, papa, who is going down to the 
Caucasus to teach the people." 

" Is he in St. Petersburg now?" 

" No. He is staying for a short time in Cron- 
stadt, and then goes direct south." 

" Is he sent out by any society ?" 

" Oh no I He is very rich ! He is not going 
to be paid." 

Mr. Venables smiled. "Very unmercenary, 
certainly, David. Has your friend any relations 
in Russia?" 

" I think not. I don't think he has any rela- 
tions at all. He told me he had no father or 
mother." 

"What makes you think he has no other rela- 
tions ?" asked Mrs. Venables. 

"Because on& day he said he was quite alone 
in the world." 

" Do you think he would like to come and see 
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us?" said the kind mother, with a touch of pity- 
in her voice. "We might be useful to him, 
I Philip," she added, addressing her husband. 
i " I doubt that," returned Mr. Venables ; " but 

if David likes to invite him we will make him 
I welcome." 

David's eyes sparkled with joy. 
** Oh, mamma, may I write to him this even- 
ing ? I know where he is staying at Cronstadt." 
[ " By sdl means. But now, dear, tell us some- 

i thing more about your journey. Did you stop at 
F Copenhagen V 

*' Oh yes, for five hours, and we saw the town 

** Did you see Thorwaldsen's museum ?" 
asked Mr. Yenabbs. 

"No, papa. Mr. Dorrington wished to see 
I the church, so I went with him instead." 

" Which church did he wish to see ?" 

"The church which contains Thorwaldsen's 
twelve apostles." 

"Who is Herr Thorwaldsen ?" asked little 
Amos. 

"Oh, Amey!" exclaimed Page, laughing, 
"don't you know that Herr ThorwSdsen was the 
king of the cannibal* islands ?" 

Amos looked so astonished at this piece of news 
that no one could help kxighing. 

"For shame, Page!" exclaimed the mother. 
"David, as you know, tell him who Thorwaldsen 
is." 

"He is the greatest sculptor in the world," 
said David, waimly. 

"To your thinking, perhaps, David," added 
Mr. Venables. 

"Do you not think so too, papa V* 

"Wefl, David, your (question embraces so 
much, you must give me tmie to consider. The 
greatest sculptor in the world ? — ** 

"Oh, papa, don't, please. You do admire 
Thorwaldsen, don't you ?" 

"I admire his statuary, certainly." 

Amos had crept up to David whilst he was 
speaking, and was now standing with his arm 
round his neck, waiting to ask him a question. 

"David," he said, when a pause came, "did 
you see tiie night lights quite plain on the 
sea I" 

"The northern lights? The aurora borealis 
do you mean, Amey ? Oh yes ; we saw them 
nearly every night. — ^And, ^apa, I never knew 
before that the aurora rose in a semicircle from 
the horizon.* 

" It seems to do so when seen on the ocean. 
Had you many fine sunsets during your voyage ?" 

**0h yes, most splendid ones. Sometimes 
the heavens would seem one sheet of gold and 
red, fading off into blue and green and purple. 
And then, papa, it was so very curious to watch 
the sunset. When the ball of fire seemed quite 
to have disappeared we used to jump on the seats 
on deck, ana then catch another peep at it ; or 
sometimes I used to scramble up the mast a 



little way, and Mr. Dorrington watched on the 
deck below. Then we compared notes, and somie- 
times I could see the sun for three minutes longer 
than he could." 

"If Wee is coming down this evening I think 
we had better ring the bell at once," observed 
Mrs. Venables. 

" I'll ring^" cried Amoa^ springing off Daviirc 
knee. 



Chapter V.— Russian Supeestition. 

A GENTLE tap was soon heard at the dining-roont 
door. 

"Who's there? ".asked Rose, smiling, for dm 
well knew who the little visitor was. 

"Za petite Wee,** was the answer, in a clear 
baby voice. 

^d then the door was opened, and the pret- 
tiest, daintiest little lady possible, about three 
years old, stepped in, followed by a tall Russian 
woman, who was, in fact, the nurse, Olga. 

" Wee must come and sit on my knee to-night; 
Olga," said David. " You'U come to me, won't 
you, baby ?" 

" Da, da,** was the little one's reply, as she urn. 
towards David. 

"Why what a linguist you are, Wee I" said 
David. * * Don't you know the English for ' 6&» ' I 
Say *yes,' baby. I've forgotten Russian since 
I've been in England— or a good deal," he added, 
correcting himself. Then turning to his mothei^ 
" Mamma, may Wee have a biscuit ?" 

When David had gained the required consent 
he asked the child whether she would have one. 

^^PaicfuM,** was the answer, 

" 01^ Wee, I'm shocked. You must not talk 
Russian to an English boy. Say * Please' iSi 
EMlish." 

Ifhe little one hung her head on one side, and 
then said, very softly, ^^SU v<m$plaU.** 

"Can't you speak English, Wee ?— Rose, canffe 
Wee speak EngHsh ?" 

" Oh yes ; but never when she is shy, as she 
is to-nignt of you, David. — But, Wee dear, say 
* Please" in English. David likes En^sh better 
than Russian or French. Say 'Please' vl 
English." 

The child still looked very demure as she 
again repeated, ^^S*ilvou8 plait" 

"Oh, Wee, won't you say 'Please' for me!" 
urged David. 

"jS^iZ v(ms plait," whispered the child, bursting 
into tears^ and stretching out her arms towards 
Rose. 

"What a silly child!" cried Rose, as she 
kissed her cheek. "Wee shouldn't be ashamed 
to speak English." 

"Olga speak Russian," returned little Mary, 
still speaking in Russian; "Wee speak Russian 
too." 

"Very well," returned Rose. "Till Wee 
knows better." 



so 
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"Now I Tote we have a game," suggested 
Jack. "What do you say, Page?--Or you, 
Bobert ; you'll help us, won't you t . 

" I think I shall have to ask you to go up 
into the nursenr to have your game,*' said Mr. 
Teoables. " I We a bad headache to-night.*' 

Such a request was so unusual from their 
luther, that for a moment all the children were 
silent 

Then little Amos said, "I'm sorry you have 
a headache. Let me kiss you, dear papa." 

The father lifted his little son on his knee to 

five him the Idss he asked for, and as he put him 
own there was something unusually grave in 
the tone in which he said, " God bless you, my 
little lad." 

" Will you come into the nursery too, Robert ? 
—and you too. Rose V* inquired Jack. 

"I will," returned Rose, rising to lead the way. 
" If that is the case, I will too," put in Robert. 

And then the children followed them up- 
stairs. 

" What game shall we play at?" was the next 
question. 

"Blind man's bulft Puss in the comer! 
Hunt the slipper I" cried several voices at once. 
So these and several more games were played, till 
the little ones were fairly tired out, and baby 
Mary was almost asleep in Olga's arms. 

"Don't go down yet. Rose; 'tisn't bedtime,' 
said Ruth, as she drew Rose towards the fire. 
"Oh, I've thought what we will do next. Let 
some one tell a story. Robert, you know plenty 
of stories; do tell us one." 

"Not when so many others are present who 
could tell one better. Ask Rose," was Robert's 
reply. 

" I don't remember a story to-night. Besides 
that, I think it is time we left the nursery ; poor 
little Wee wants to go to sleep." 

' No, no! I want to hear a story!" cried 
the little one. " Olga must tell Wee a story." 

"Oh yes!" cried every one. *'01ga shall tell 
1M a story." 

" Ah me !" returned the Russian nurse. " I 
could tell you many a story that would make 
TOur blood run cold; true stories, which have 
happened to me and mine." 

All the little group collected round Olga as she 
spoke, and beg^ her to begin one. 

" No, no, not to-night," she continued, ** 'TIS 
too solemn a time for stoiy-telling. Don't you 
hear the bells ringing at the Isaac Cathedral? 
'Fhey will scarcely cease all night; 'tis the feast of 
St Michael and all angels." 

"Michaelmas night!" exclaimed Katharine; 
" so it is. But that is no reason why you should 
not tell us a story." 

" Yery good reason indeed, Miss Katharine.* 



* The Russian servants do not address those they 
serve as Mr. or Mrs., &c., but by his or her Christian 
name, to which is added that of the father, with a 



On such a day as this one does not wish to think 
or speak of dark days of slavery. No, no ; I'll 
tell you of something brighter. You're all young 
things yet, so I'll tell you how we used to read our 
fortunes on such nights as these." 

"Oh, Olga! "exclaimed Jack, "do tell us our 
fortunes! Do^ do!" 

" Do you think yon can tell them truly, Olga ?" 
inquired Katharine, seriously. 

" I've not much to do with it, Miss Katharine. 
'Tis the holy St. Michael and all his angels make 
the wax come right" 
"The wax?" 

" Tes ; the wax which we must melt." 
" Oh, do let us try ! " put in Page. 
"Very well," returned Olga. "I have some 
wax, and all we want besides is a basin of cold 
water, and an iron spoon to melt the wax in." 

"But, Ok;a, it is so late to-night for the 
children to be up ; would it not do some other 
evening ? " ur^ Rose. 

" All the saints are good, but I think I'd choose 
this evening ; may be the day of holy St. Michael 
and all angels put together is luckier than that 
over which only one saint presides." 

Rose laughed, and so did Katharine, and Page, 
and Jack, but David looked very srave. 

At last he spoke. " Rose, don t yon think it 
would be better to give it up altogether ? No one 
can make our fortunes for us." 

" Oh no ; don't give it up^" cried Page. 
"Oh no; let ua hear our fortunes, ev«n if 
they are not true," cried the others. 

And David, finding himself so much in the 
minority, drew away from the rest, and sat 
ddwn in a comer of the room to watch what 
went on. 

When Olga had placed a basin of cold water on 
the table, she put some hard, dry wax into an 
iron spoon, and held it over a candle until it was 
melted. 

"Now, then,"sho exclaimed, "who'll be the 
first to try?" 

"Not I," said Jack. 
"Not I," echoed Pag^ 

" Then you, Master Amos ; you be the first." 
But Amos was too much alarmed to be prevailed 
upon to go up to the table. 

" Then my Httle Wee shall be the first ; " and 
so saying, nurse seated the child upon the table. 
"Now, my pretty one, take hold of the spoon 
and empty it into the basin." 

Little Mary, with Olga's assistance, poured the 
wax into the oasin of cold water, whereupon the 
wax congealed, and took aveiy pretty and carious 
shape. 



termination expressing '*the son of (or daughter of; 
as the case may be) ; «.«., Vasilli Ivanovitdi,-~Wil. 
liam, the son of John ; Ekatrina Ivanovna,— Cather- 
ine, the daughter of John. To avoid this roundabout 
form of adcuess, the writer has adopted the "Rng li^Ti 
"-lise" or "master." 
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After it liad remained in the water for about a 
minute, Olga lifted it out carefully, and held it 
up to view. 

"Now," she said, "this is what we have to 
read little missy's fortune from. What is it like ? " 

"A pancake with some sugar sprinkled over 
it," suggested Page. 

"A hayfield," said Katharine. 

"I think 'tis a churchyard with some little 
graves in it," said Jack. 

"Oh no, master Jack, — ^not that ; nothing so 
sad as that. Now I'll tell you what it is. ^Tis 
just a glimpse of the sea,— perhaps a bit of our 
ol^ or perhaps a bit of the Neva higher up ; that 

can't tell. But what it means is, nrst, that the 
child's Hfe will be as varied and uncertain as the 
sea, sometimes troubled, sometimes calm ; and, 
secondly, that she will take a journey before the 
year is out." 

"I can believe in both," said Rose. "Both 
might apply to any one. Who is going to try 
next ? " 

"I'll be the next," cried Jack. 

The shape Jack's wax assumed was very dif- 
ferent from Mary's. His was that of a grotto, 
with an arch over it. 

" Oh, nurse, what is mine ? ** 

For a minute nurse was silent. Then she said, 
" Yours, too, speaks of a journey to foreign lands." 

" To coral reefs ? " said Robert. 

" Very likely," returned Olga, " though I have 
never seen any to tell if they are like it. Now, 
Miss Ruth, will you try ? " 

" Oh, Ruth, let me go next," cried Page. 

"Master Page, it wiU be no use for you to try ; 
your fortune won't come true." 

* * Why not ? " demanded Page, in consternation. 
" Because of your name ; you have no patron 

saint. Page is not a saint's name." 

"Well, let me try." 

"I dare not, Master Page; at any rate, not 
until the others have finished." 

" Then you cannot try either, Olga." 

" I ? Why not. Master Page ? " 

" You have no saint's name." 

" No saint's name ! May the holy Saint Olga 
f»rgive you, Master Page. No saint's name ! 
Oh ! what would my poor mother say if she could 
but hear you ! Am I not named after the greatest 
saint in the Greek calendar ? Saint Olga was the 
first and greatest of all Russian saints.' 

* • Who was she ? " asked Rose. 

" She was the wife of the grand Prince Igor, 
ivho was killed in a battle against the Drevliens. 
She is one of the first Christians who was buried 
according to the Christian rites, — that is, without 
SL mound being heaped over her body, and with- 
out heathen feasts being held in honour of her." 

" And when did this happen ? " 

"About the tenth century, I should think," 
returned Olga, doubtfully. "Now the wax is 
liot again. Will you try next. Miss Katharine ?" 

"It is very odd," exclaimed Olga, examining 



the wax, which this time had assumed a cone- 
shaped appearance. "Everything implies a 
journey. There will be a change in this family 
before long ; it may be that you will all take a 
journey to England next summer." 

"Why do you think so from this?" inquired 
Katharine. 

"Because the wax has turned into mountains, 
and there are so few mountains in Russia that 
they naturally imply another country." 

" Perhaps so. Now, Rose, see what will befall 
you." 

' 'Am I entitled to do so, my name being Rose ?" 

"Your second name is Mary," returned Olga. 
" And would it were your first ! It is the same 
with Mr. Robert. He bears as his second name 
that of Saint Basil." 

* * Saint Basil ! " exclaimed little Amos. " Ro- 
bert's other name is William." 

"You English people call it William, but we 
call it Vasilli, whicn some people turn into Basil." 

"Then 'tis the very same name," cried little 
Amos, clapping his hands. "Bravo, Robert! 
Long live Saint Basil ! " 

And Amos laughed till poor Olga began to look 
quite grave. 

"Be quiet, Amey !" cried Robert. "Now, 
then, Olga, where's the wax? — Rose, you must 
pour for me as well as yourself." 

* * No, Robert, that won't do, ' ' remonstrated Rose. 
" I don't see how it would do any other way. 

Don't we wish our fate to be one. Rose ?" 

No one but Rose heard the question, for it was 
spoken too softly ; and no one but Robert caught 
tne answer, for it was given in one bright glance. 

"It is a perfect garland," said Olga, as she 
drew Rose's wax out of the basin. " A wreath of 
roses !" 

"A wreath of orange blossom, dear Rose," 
whispered Robert, in a tone again too low to be 
heard by any but Rose, and again extorting no 
answer but smiles and blushes. 

*f What does it mean, Olga ? " he asked aloud. 

"What the form of flowers always should 
mean— the peace and happiness of tluit garden 
where they first bloomed. 

"You are too poetical, Olga. What does it 
really mean?" 

"A wedding," returned Olga, abruptly. 

"A wedding!" cried Amos. "Hip, hip, 
hurrah ! But is it to be Saint Basil's or Rose's ? 
Quick and say, Olga ! I must go and tell papa 
the news. Which will it be ? " 

"Neither just yet," returned Robert, catching 
the child in his arms to prevent his leaving the 
room. "'Tis bedtime now, Amos. Say Good 
night, for I must go down, and you must go to 
sleep." 

"Not till I have tried my fortune." 

"That is as Olga likes. I am going down now. 
You must tell me the result to-morrow. Come, 
Rose." 

"Oh, wait till we have all poured the wax.'" 
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said Jack. "I have not yet, nor David either. 
Come, David, now 'tia your turn." 

"No, thank yoiL I don't care to know my 
fortnne." 

"Why not?" demanded Page and Jack in a 
breath. 

** I — I — I don't know. I don't care to be told 
my fortnne." 

** But why not ?" asked Page again. 

"I can't tell you. I doirt exactly know," 
returned David. 

And then he left the nursery, and went down 
into the drawing-room, to ponder the question he 
had truly said he could not answer. 



Chapter VI.— Rose tells hbb Secret. 
" David, are you here alone ?" exclaimed Rose, 
ms she entered, the drawing-room, followed by 
Robert. 

" I have only been here a few minutes." 

"Why would you not try your fortune with 
the wax up-stairs ?" asked Roliert. 

"Because — ^because I am not quite sure that 
Mr. Dorrington would have thought it right." 

Robert laughed. "Is Mr. Dorrington such a 
terrible bugbear ?" 

" Oh no ; but I remember he was once talking 
about such things, and he said it seemed like 
doubting Providence, or something to that effect ; 
not those precise words." 

"I should think not!" rejoined Robert, still 
Mailing. " Why, we were only in fun." 

"But perhaps we ought not to make fun of 
inch things. But oh, Robert, now you can tell 
me that secret. — Rose, Robert has something to 
tell me if you will let him. I am sure yon wiU. 
—What is it ?" 

Rose smiled, and catching the gold chain which 
hung about her neck in her fingers, began to 
twist it into all kinds of knots, without answering. 

"Tell me, Robert," urged David. 

"David, can't you guess I" Robert answered. 
'^ It is somethmg whicn concerns Rose and me ; 
tnd you too, a wee bit." 

"Oh, Robert, is it ihatt Oh, dear Robert, 
I'm so glad ; " and David put his arms round 
Robert's neck, and fairly hugged him. "Oh, 
Rose, I am so glad. When are you going to be 
married ?" 

"Soon after Christmas if all goes well," was 
Robert's reply. 



STOEY OP A MONKEY. 

Jacko was a pretty little fellow. His bright eyes 

rkled like two diamonds from beneath his 
^►-set eyebrows. His teeth were of the most 
peM-ly whiteness, and whether from vanity or 
irom a wish to intimidate, he always made a for- 
midable display of them to visitors. His long 
tail gave additional charms to his personal appear- 
ance, and was likewise a very useful appendage ; 



for if a nut or apple thrown to him lodged just 
out of the reach of his hands or feet, he would 
run to the fuU length of his chain, stretch out hia 
tail, and pull towuds him the coveted delicacy. 

But, like all monkeys, Jacko was very mis- 
chievous. When bought by his master, ne was 
placed for a short time in a small closet opening 
mto the wall of his bedroom, and was tied up 
securely to one of a row of pegs. Upon the return 
of his master to release Mm, a pretty sight 
met his eye ! The walls that but half an hour 
previously were covered with a finely ornamented 
paper, now stood out in the bold nakedness of 
latn and plaster, and the floor was strewed with 
proofs of Jacko's industry. The pegs were all 
loosened, and the individual peg to which his 
chain had been fastened torn completely from its 
socket, in order that the destroyer's movements 
might not be impeded ; while an unfortunate gar- 
ment that happened to be hung up in the closet 
was torn to a thousand shreds. 

A comfortable home was provided for Jacko in 
the stall of a stable where there was an aperture 
communicating with the hayloft, so that he could 
either sleep at his ease in the regions above, or 
descending into the manger, amuse himself by 
tearing to pieces everything he could get at. This 
stall was usually unoccupied, but one cold winter's 
evening the family donkey was brought up from 
the field and placed in it, and a plentiftd supply 
of hay was pkced before the hungry animal, which 
she began to devour with great eagerness. About 
an hour after, the groom happened to go into the 
stable to see that all was nght; what was his 
astonishment to see Jenny pulling away at her 
halter, and trying to keep her head as far away 
as possible from tne bundle of hay ! 

Not knowing what to make of it, the man 
pushed the poor donkey towards the. hay, when 
the mystery was explained. A tiny pair of hands 
were suddenly thrust out from under the cover, 
and the ears seized ; at the same moment Master 
Jacko's face appeared, chattering his teeth as 
though he had an attack of ague, and as quick as 
thought their sharp points met in the unfortunate 
Jennys ears. Jenny instantly retreated with 
force enough almost to break the halter, and 
Jacko covered himself up again in the hay, keep- 
ing, however, a small opening through which he 
could observe the movements of the enemy. From 
his hole in the loft he had seen the hay spread out 
by the man, and thinking it would make a capital 
warm bed for himself, had quietly taken posses- 
sion, quite regardless of the inward cravings of 
poor Jenny, who did not dare to devour his lord- 
ship's bedclothes. 

Jacko used to amuse himself when sitting on the 
manger with catching mice. He would pretend 
to be asleep, keeping, however, one eye half open, 
and then when the unsuspecting little mouse 
rushed past, Jacko, quick as lightning, had his 
paw upon him and killed him. The cook, having 
observed his talents in this line, thought she 
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would tnm it to some account. So one evening 
she took poor Jacko out of hia comfortable bed in 
the loft, and chained him up in the larder, having 
previously removed every eatable or drinkable 
thing, except some jam-pots, which were put 
seemingly out of reach, and were well secured 
with bfidder stretched over the tops. The night 
passed long and miserably to Jacko^ who was 
evidently much astonished at this unwonted 
treatment. All night long the mice scampered 
about the place regardless of their enemy, while 
he, most uncatlike, was coiled up in a soup- 
tureen. 

When morning otfme, Jacko pushed the tureen, 
his bed, from the shelf, to its utter demolition, 
and looked about for something-to eat. The jam- 
pots attracted his^ndtice. ''There is something 
good here^" thought he, as he smelt the coverings ; 
'* I'll see." His sharp teeldi soon made an aper- 
ture, nor was he disappointed. The treasured 
raspberry, strawberry, and plum, the vaunted 
Scotch marmalade, and the candied apricots, the 
pride and care of the cook, disappeared in an tm- 
accountably short time. It would be impossible 
to describe the anger of the cook when she opened 
the door of the Ic^er to see how many mice the 
monkey had caught, and discovered her loss ! 

One day Jacko made his escape. His master 
was playing with him in the parlour, when, watch- 
ing his opportunity, he bolted out of the window, 
the top part of which happened to be open. Away 
he went, his chain held up aloft in his tail — as 
was his custom when he found it in his way, — over 
the ^rden wall, down the road, up into the village. 

The parish school was just timiing out, and a 
regular pursuit took place ; the boys shouted and 
threw up their cape, the girls did not know 
whether to laugh or to be frightened. In an 
instant Jacko was on the top of the nearest cot- 
tage, and returned the derisive shouts of the boys 
by angry and incessant chattering ; he grinned 
from ear to ear, and showed an array of sharp 
teeth, as much as to say, '' Touch me if you 
dare." 

The numerous stones and sticks thrown at him 
in fun by the boys — ^for they knew him well, and 
did not want to hurt him — ^soon made him de- 
camp, and off he Went along the roofs of the cot- 
tages, his chain making a fearful clatter on the 
tiles, to the alarm of the aged inmates sitting at 
their ease within. 

The crowd collected, the excitement became im- 
mense; the Bolice were not called out, because 
there was only one constable ; he, being a baker, 
turned out in his white cap and sleeves tucked up, 
armed with the official wand of office, determined 
to take up somebody. Next came the church- 
warden. " Lay hold of the rascal, boys," cried 
he, " and we will put him in the pound ;" but 
that was easier "said" than **done. ' 

The chase grew warm, and Jacko began to re- 
pent. He jumped on a tree, and while the boys 
were watcmng on one side, he slipped down 



the other. Bounding across the road he flew over 
the garden gate, through the broken stable 
window, to his own bed in the hayloft, where he 
lay with his eyes closed, his little sides ready to 
burst from running, and his mouth half open. 
Doubtless at that moment he came to the deter- 
mination never to leave home again, for he cer- 
tainly never did ; and likewise to have his revenge 
upon the parish boys for persecuting him, for 
from that time he always flew at, and tried to 
bite, any boy wearing the parochial livery. 

Jacko once got loose again. Bemembering his ^ 
previous adventure with the schoolboys, he did 
not venture beyond the premises, but quietly 
sneaked into the knife-house and tried his hand 
at cleaning the knives. In this attempt he was 
not successful, inasmuch as the Tuindles were the 
parts he attempted to polish on the board, and a 
cut was found on the middle of his hand next 
day. Besolved, however, not to be defeated, he 
set to work to clean the shoes. But he had f^t 
distinctly recollected the various steps necessary 
for the nght performance of this operation, for he 
covered an unfortunate shoe all over, sole and all, 
with the blacking which he got out of the bottle, 
and then he emptied what was left into the hoUow 
of the shoe, nearly filling it. His coat was in a 
nice mess for some days afterwards. 

One morning again, when the servants returned 
from the parlour into the kitchen, they found 
Jackp had taken all the candlesticks out of the 
cupboard and arranged them on the fender before 
the file, as he had seen doiie before. Finding the 
black-lead in the same place, he took it to a bowl 
of water which was at hand, wetted it, and was 
diligently rubbing the table all over with it, when 
he was caught in the act. On the entrance of the 
servants he immediately retreated to his basket in 
the corner, and tried to look as though nothing 
had happened. 

A great treat to this would-be kitchen-maid 
was to have a large bowl of warm water given 
him. He would first of all cunningly test the 
temperature with his hand, and then gradually 
step into the bath, first one foot and then the 
other, finally, completely sitting down in it. 
Then he would take the soap in his hands or feet^ 
as the case might be, and rub himself all over. 
Having made a dreadful mess on the table, and 
finding the water becoming cold, the next part o£ 
the performance was to get out and run as quickly 
as he could to the fire, where his coat soon be- 
came dry. 

On one occasion, and in a most extraordinary 
way, Jacko nearly committed suicide. The large 
kitchen kettle was left on the fire to boil for tea ; 
after a time Jacko jumped up and took the lid off. 
Finding it becoming warm, he got in and sat 
down with his head only appearing above the 
water. 

This was all very comfortable for some little time, 
but the water, heated by the flames beneath, beean 
to get hot ; Jacko raised his body a little, but 
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finding it very cold immediately sat down again. 
This he continued fer some time, not being able 
to summon up the courage to face the cold air. 
The conseauence was that the poor little fellow 
was nearly boiled to death ; and if it had not been 
for the timely interference of a bystander who 
took him out by main force, he would have be- 
come a martyr to his own want of courage and 
firmness in action. 

When Jacko's master went to Oxford as a 
student, lie took his monkey with him. At the 
end of the term the day of examination arrived, 
previously to which a very carefully wntten note- 
Dook of the tutor's lectures had been prepared for 
inspection. Extra pains had been taken with this 
note-book, for Jacko's master had some misgivings 
whether he might not be called to account for 
harbouring such an unclassical animal as a mon- 
key, and he hoped that if the monkey were men- 
tioned, he might avert the displeasure of the 
authorities by this forthcoming proof of his in- 
dustry. 

But when the unlucky student went to his room 
for his note-book, he found it torn into a thousand 
pieces ! 

'*0h, Jacke,'* he exclaimed, "we are botb 
ruined !** 

Jacko did not seem to mind it in the least, but 
continued his work of destruction. Not a page 
was left in the book. The diagrams were torn 
into shreds, and even the paper from the covers 
had not escaped his relentless fingers. The per- 
petrator of ail this ruin simply grinned a grin of 
delight as he watched his master pick up the 
scattered relics of many an hour of weary writing. 
Making as decent a bundle of them as possible, 
their owner, pale, partly with anger against 
Jacko, partly with fear of impending circum- 
stances, re-entered the hall and presented them to 
the expectant tutor, who wondered at the delay. 
Still more did he wonder when he saw such a 
note-book presented to him. An explanation 
was given, and the student awaited his doom in 
silence. 

The tutor kindly examined the fragments, and 
then said, ** You have evidently taken much pains 
with your notes, sir, you may go. " 

So rejoiced was he at this reply that Jacko's 
master had mercy on his mischievous monkey, and 
did not shake him well, which was the greatest 
punishment that could be inflicted upon him. 

Jacko lived about two years after this event, 
and then he had an attack of bronchitis, which 
proved fatal. He was wrapped in flannel and 
placed before the fire, and invalid's diet was 
administered to him, but in vain — he died, and 
his remains were sent up to London. Not wish- 
ing to lose sight of him altogether, and knowing 
what ugly objects stuffed monkeys generally aY-e, 
his master made his skin into a mat for the table, 
and the rest of him into a skeleton. And now— 
*' In a cabinet, high on a shelf, 
JSe lies as a monument raised to himself." 




THE TErMPETEE S HOESE. 

DuBiXG the Peninauldr war the trumpeter of 
a Frcniih uavalry Loqis had a fine charger a^a^ed 
to liiiJi, of 'which he liE^ijamc p^aionati&ly fond^ 
tiiid which by its goTitknt^sa of duipoaitioii and 
ujafonri docility t<]^uully showed its aflVction, 
The sound of the tiuiiipeter's voice, the flight of 
hia unifrjrrn, ot thtj twanc of his trumpet, wa* 
.Huflici€£it to throw this norae into a sbLt^ of 
hfippy excite meiit. 

Indeed, be was unmly and uaele&s to eveiy- 
hotly eke ; tor onctj, on beiiig removed to another 
]jart of the army, and cousigued to a young 
otticer, he resolutely ru fused lo perform liia ovoh- 
tioiiii, and darted straight to the trunjr>eterV 
station and there took hia stand, jostling aloog- 
&ide hia former m aster. 

This j^ood ereaturo was restored to tlio trum- 
jtettr, iLiid he carried 1dm dunng sovoral of the 
rViniustilar eLiiujmigiis, tlirough many difficulUts 
:<:jd hairbreadth esi^pea. 

At hiiiT the corps to which the trampeter 
]:iE3longtd. waif wor^ttid, and in the confuaion of the 
j rt> treat ho vraa mortally ^woiuided. Dropping 
tuna his Uorac, he lay helpleaa on tb© groonit 
mill alter somo houra' feud'ering expired. Ht 
huily waa disco verod many days after the battle, 
St retailed on the gi'asa with Jiis iaithfiU charger 
standing be-Bidei it. During the Ion;; inter vul it 
soeraa that lie liad never quitted liia master^s 
side, but stood sentinel over his hadt, apariiiK 
away the hirda uf prey, and totally heedless ot his 
ovvij privations. When foimd lie vra^ in a stully 
eniaciatyd condition, partly from loss of blood 
through wounds, bnt clilelly from want of food, 
of which he eoul d not be ptevmled on to jiartake. 
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[mi? 8. ARM YT AGE IN 

SOLDIBE HAEOLD : 

AND THE BATTLES HE FOUGHT. 
By the Author of "Akthtjr's Victory.** 

Chapter V.— Hide and Seek. 
Harold was late for dinner that day. The child- 
ren took it at lunch-time, under the watchful 
SDperintendence of their grandmamma. 

The old lady looked stem and grave as her 
grandson marched into the room with, I am sorry 
to say, rather too careless an air, as if it were not 
a matter of much consequence to be behind time. 

Lucy's pale face wore a distressed look, for she 
was always very sorry when Harold was in dis- 
grace. 

So that the meal passed uncomfortably. 

But Harold's spirits rose when he left the table 
and met Nellie with her mischief-loving look. 

** Oh, Harry," she whispered, " I wish you had 



habold's bedroom.] 

been here this morning. It has been such fun ! 
Miss Dawson has been looking everywhere for her 
collar,' and pulling such a long face because shf 
could not find it. I verily believe she expects a 
good scolding from grandmamma for her careless- 
ness ; and Bella and I have been helping her to 
look for it." 

And Nellie went off into fits of laughter at the 
success of her scheme. 

** I only hope she won't ask me anything about 
it," said Harold. "I could not carry it off so 
well as you can, Nellie." 

** Oh, here she comes," exclaimed Nellie, hiding 
her face in her hands ; ** don't tell her, whatever 
you do." 

By the time Miss Dawson came up, Nellie 
had resumed her usual demure look, as if she had 
never seen or heard of a lace collar in her life ; 
yet she scanned Miss Dawson*s face out of the 
comers of her eyes. 
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" Have you found your collar, Mias Dawson ? " 
she inquired. 

* * No ; I cannot think where it can be. Nellie \ " 
she exclaimed, as a sudden thought struck her, 
" I do believe you know something of it ! " 

''J, Miss Dawson 1 I have been helping you 
to look for it all the morning, and we have never 
found it yet." 

"Where have you put it, Nellie ?" 

"Realljr, Miss Dawson," replied Nellie, with a 
look of injured innocence, " how can you accuse 
me?" 

" Come, Nellie, you are too bad," interposed 
Harold ;-—" Nellie knows where it is. Miss Daw- 
son." 

' ^ I thought so. I thought she had hid it some- 
where." 

"Oh, King Harold, you are a traitor in the 
camp ! " 

"Nellie," said Miss Dawson, gravely, "your 
love of mischief makes you forget yourself. You 
have not been acting truthfully tma morning, for 
you have led me — if not by your words, by your 
actions — to believe that you knew nothing what- 
ever of my missing property. That is not right, 
dear. Always, be true in everything, in little 
things as well as in great." 

**0h, Miss Dawson, how very grave you are 
about such a little thing ! It was only a bit of 
fun." 

" I am quite Willing you should Ifove your *bit 
of fun,* even at mjr eacpeiwe, Nellie ; but I think 
vou have -carried it a little too far. Run and 
bring me my collar, theie's a dear." - 

"It is a game of MdeAmd seek, Miss Dawson ; 
you must mad it." 

" No, no, Nellie : J have wasted enough time 
over it. You must really bring it me." 

* * I will bring it, Miss Dawson. I helped Nellie 
to hide it, " said Harold; imd he ran away, followed 
by Nellie, exclaiming, " It was too bad to spoil 
her fun." 

" I don't think it was quite kind to Miss Daw- 
son, Nellie. I never thought about it at the 
time." 

" Why, Harold Harefoot, you are surely not 
going to grow demure and grave like grand- 
mamma ! '* 

* * No, I hope not, '* replied Harold, with a smile, 
as he took the collar from its hiding-place and 
carried it to Miss Dawson. 

Lucy lay on her sofa in the schoolroom while 
the voices of her sister and brother sounded in 
merry play in the shrubbery. She held a book 
in her hand, but she was not reading — only think- 
ing, — for Lucy's delicate health tended to make 
her thoughtful. And a shade lay on her pale 
brow, — a shade which was never there when 
others were present. Lucy was always happy when 
in company ; it was only when alone that she in- 
dulged in a feeling of regret that she could not 
join in any outdoor pleasure and amusement. 
"They are merry, and happy, andusefal," she 



murmured, "while I can only be here and do 
nothing I Oh, if I were only well ! " 

And Lucy covered her face with her hands, and 
a tear or two came into her eyes. 

But it was not for long that she allowed these 
thoughts to remain, for Lucy knew where alone 
she could find true comfort ; and as an earnest 
^ory arose from her heart for patience and contcnt- 
'inent, her brow grew calm and cheerful again, 
just as there came a gentle tap at the door. 

It was only Anne. 

"I just stepped in to see if jou wanted any- 
thing, Miss Lucy, " she said, coming lip to the sofa, 
and with a gentle hand arranging the young lady's 
cushion. 

"I don't want anything^ thank you, Anne, 
unless you will just reach me my knittmg ; I must 
keep my hands employed, yeuknow." 

"I wish you could run about like your sister, 
Miss Lucy," said Anne, darnestly. 

"Oh, Anne," was the* eliettitil reply, "you 
must not wish that ; it ia-'bettor for me as it is." 

"May I tell'you: something, 'Miss Lucy?" 

" Oh yes, certsdnly ; yoittedtr I am interested 
in all your concerns. Is itabomt your mother ? " 

' ^ No, Miss' Lucy ; but mother imlbe very glad 
indeed to hear it The master h«B'f^ven Master 
Harold into Jem's charge fer hii rides, and Jem 
is as proud as can be, for you- know how fond 
he is of Master Harold. It ia sd good of the 
master ! " 

" Yes, Anne ; papavalnes Jen c^p he would not 
have done it, I am sure. I haurdhim say he was 
true and faithful." 

"Did the master aay that4" ttDslaimed Anne, 
her whole faod beaming with ]ilBAsure ; "how 
pleased mother will be !'^ 

Anne was Jem's eldest aister ; aheiwas only six- 
teen, but she was a very kind and j^ntle attend- 
ant of the children, and they all liked her, and 
she was e(][ually fond of them. Mary Bell, Aiine's 
mother, lived in the village of Elmer ; she was a 
widow, and quite blind, so that it was very fortu- 
nate that her two elder children were likely to do 
so well. Anne had been almost unwilling to leave 
her ; but her young sister was very active for a 
child of ten, and managed the house nicely. 

Lucy took a great interest in Anne, and liked 
to have her to attend her ; and many a time had 
Anne been cheered and encouraged in her work 
by a word of kindly sympathy from her young 
mistress. 



Chapter VI.— Caekless Habits. 

It was evening, and Harold stood again at his 
father's side in the bow-window of the large 
dining-room. He had come to bid him good 
night before going to bed. Mr. Armyta^e turned 
from the newspaper he was reading, and put his 
arm round his son. 

" Well, Harry, another birthday gone I Has it 
been a happy one ? " 
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" Ye8, papa, a very happy one. I love Gipsy 
already, ana I think he knows my voice^ for I 
took him some bread to-night, and he came directlv 
I called him. Thank yon so much for him, papa. 

''I am ^lad yon are pleased with yonr pony. 
Bnt how does Uie fighting go on, Harry ? Has 
my boy began his soldier^s me to-day ? *' 

Harold hnng down his head and said nothing, 
on til Mr. Armytage related his qnestion. 

** I did try this morning, papa ; but it is so very 
hard." 

''And so, because it is hard, yon aro going to 
give up and let the fault have the victory ? That 
will never do, Harry. If your favourite Duke of 
Wellington had run away at his first contest with 
the French, where would have been our femious 
victory of Waterloo ?". 

'' Oh, papa," exclaimed Harold, with flashing 
eye, "the Duke would never have thought of 
such a thing, I am sure. He would not have been 
worthy of being a general if he had I If I were 
a man, papa, I wotQd fight so hard against the 
enemies of my country. " 

''But being a boy, Harry, you have a more 
difficult task to perform, — ^to fight against the 
enemies of your own hea^. There is work for 
a lifetime there, and we must not shirk it if we 
would, or we shall lie wounded unto death on the 
battle-field. Harry, you annoy grandmamma very 
much by your careless habits and your want of 
punctuality, — ^these are some of the faults I want 
you to strive against. Will you not try ? " 

" I did try this morning, papa ; but I did not 
succeed. It is so tiresome to oe obliged to put 
things always in their places." 

"And why did not you succeed f I am afraid 
my little boy forgot to ask for help firom our great 
Captain. You know who He is, Harry ? " 

"The Lord Jesus Christ,** replied Harold, 
reverently. 

' * Yes. St. Paul says, ' We are more than con- 
querors throng Him that loved us ;' and it is 
ojjIy through Him that we can any of us succeed. 
Will vou ask Him, Harold, to give you his Spirit 
to hem you to strive manfully ? " 

"Yes, papa," was the low reply. 

" Kemember, then, my boy. Grood night. I 
must not keep you out of bed." 

Hiss Dawson left for her holidays the next 
morning, and Mabel and Nellie rejoiced in the 
thought that for six weeks they should be released 
from school duties. Lucy was sorry to lose her 
governess, for Miss Dawson understood her better 
than Mrs. Armytage, and many a pleasant evening 
the two had spent together while the other child- 
ren were at play out of doors, which Lucy must 
pass alone now. , 

Mr. Armytage's conversation had made some 
impression upon Harold, and for a few days he 
was more careful. His hat and gloves were put 
in their proper places, and his hoop and ball were 
not left in the hall for every one to fall over. 

But if Harold had improved in these matters. 



his own room was certainly not in the state it 
should be. 

It was rarely that Mrs. Armyti^e entered it ; 
but one morning she looked in, and the sight that 
met her eyes certainly amazed her. AU the books 
were turned from the shelf on to the floor, for 
Harold had been seeking a story-book, and having 
found it, had gone away leavmg the rest in dis- 
order. A fishing rod and line which he had been 
using the evening before lay on the floor, and 
Mrs. Armytage's feet became entangled in it as 
she attempted to enter. His hoop, instead of 
beiuff put away in the tool-house, was hung on 
the foot of the bed s while an old doll of NelSe's, 
which he and she had been hanging for some mis- 
deed, was suspended by the neck to the back of 
a chair, hoisted by a strong cord to the window 
cornice. Altogether the room did not present a 
very tidy appearance. 

Mrs. Armytage, trying to avoid the fishing 
line, went to the drawers, and opening one of 
them found toys of aU sorts tumbled about among 
the clothes. By the look of things it was a 
wonder Harold was ever decently dressed. Mrs. 
Armytage turned away and left the room with an 
unusually stem face. In the passage she met 
Anne. 

" I have not done much at Master Harold's 
room this morning, ma'am," she said, deprecat- 
ingly. " I am afraid it is untidy." 

" Untidy ! It is not habitable I Is it always 
so every morning, Anne ? " 

Anne was obuged to confess that it was ; but 
she could soon put it to rights, she said. 

" I forbid your touching it any more, except to 
make the bed and to dust, Anne. Master Harold 
is quite old enough to keep it in order himself 
and he must learn to do so. 

Just then the boy came whistling up-stairs, but 
stopped when he saw Mrs. Armytage. ^ 

"Harold, I am perfectly ashamed of your 
room. Go and put it in order, and do not leave 
it until it is done. Things strewed about in all 
directions ! It is shameful I " 

Harold looked tov^ards Anne. Mrs. Arm3^ge 
caught the look. 

" No, you must not depend upon Anne. I 
forbid her touching a thing. You must do it 
yourself." And Mrs. Armytage departed. 

When she was out of hearing, Harold turned 
away and went down-stairs too, without even 
going into his room. He went into the school- 
room and threw himself down by Lucy. 

" I declare it is no use trying to please grand- 
'mamma. I thought I had been so good and 
proper the last few days, and now she is scolding 
me because my room is not tidy ! As if it was 
not Anne's business to set it to nghts. Surely I 
may do as I like there, however ! " 

"Oh, hush, Harry darling! Don't talk so! 
Indeed, it would be better if you would put your 
things away. You make Anne a great deal of 
work." 
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"What ! are yon taking grandmamma's |nrt 
against me ? Tliat is not fur, Lncy ;" and Harold 
flung himself away. 

The tears came into Lucy's eyes. 

" Indeed, Har^, I only want you to be good 
and happy ; that is all." 

"I don t beHeve grandmamma loves ns a bit. 
Do you, Lucy ? Else she would not be so cross. 
We were a great deal happier before she came." 

'* Yes, I think she lores us ; but you know she 
has never been used to children, so perhaps we 
put her out a little." 

"You don't, never!" said Harold, with a 
loving look at his sister. " I sometimes wish I 
was iU like you, Lucy, if I were only as good. " 

Lucy held up her hands as if to ward off the 
evil he was wishing for. 

" It does not need to be ill to be good, Harry. 
I am often very impatient and murmur sadly. I 
hope you will always be well and strong." 

Just then Anne entered the room. 

" Have you done mv room, Anne ?" 

" No, Master Harold, you know the mistress 
forbade me." 

"Oh, that is all nonsense. You'll do it as 
usual, Anne." 

Anne shook her head. 

"I am afraid you will have to do it yourself 
to-day, Master Harold." 

"I shall not do it I It may go undone !" ex- 
claimed Harold, stamping his foot ; " and you may 
tell grandmamma so. 

Lucy entreated him to go at once ; but the boy 
was firm, he would not go. What right had 
grandmamma to interfere ? Harold had bfeen so 
used to having his own way, and his will had 
never been broken, that he was fully determined 
not to obey. And not all his sister's or Anne's 
endeavours could move him. Instead of that, he 
ran out and dabbled all the morning in the fish- 
pond with Nellie. 

Chapteb VII.— An ENEanr Conqtjekbd. 

Lunch-time came, and the children assembled 
with their elders. 

" You have done your room as I bid you, of 
course, Harry ? " Mrs. Armytage said. 

But Harold did not answer. 

•* I am speaking to you, Harold ; do you not 
hear me ? Is your room made tidy ? " 

" No, grandmamma ; that is Anne's work, not 
mine," said Harold, boldly. 

"You shall do it yourself, Harold," said Mrs. 
Armytage, determinedly. 

Harold's face said just as plainly that he should 
not. 

"What is that ? " said Mr. Armytage, rousing 
up to the contest that was going on. 

" Harold refuses to obey me; that is all. He 
is so spoilt, there is no doing anything with him." 

Mr. Armytage made no remark, but going up 
to where Harold was sitting at the table, he took 



his hand, and leading him straight up'Stairs to his 
own room, put him in, saying, "You must stay 
there until yon choose to obey gnndmsmma, 
and turned the key in the door and left him. 

Never before liad Mr. Armytage used soeh 
severe measures^ and the girls were so startled 
that they never spoke a word during the whole 
meaL Mr. Armytage, too, was silent^ for it 
^eved hxta deeply to be obliged to punish his 
idolised boy. But he felt that if it were sot 
done then, Harold would be growing past their 
management ; and his love for his son made him 
willing to suffer pain for his good. 

When the children had deputed, he said, ' ' Now^ 
mother, what is that about Harold ? " 

Mrs. Armytage explained in a few words, add- 
ing, "This comes of your foolish spoiling of the 
boy, Walter. He is a fine little fellow if he were 
only better managed." 

Mr. Armytage sighed. 

" Yes, his will must be broken. I hoped he 
would try and oonouer it himself. If not, it must 
be conquered for him. I do not mean to spoil 
him any more, mother." 

When Harold was left alone in his own room, 
he was too much surprised at Mr. Armytage's 
summary proceedings to do anything at first. 
Bat he soon recovered sufficiently to call loudly 
for release, and to beat upon the door to attract 
attention. He heard footsteps on the passage, 
and called to Anne to let him out ; but no one 
came, and he continued his noise until he heard 
Mr. Armytage's voice saying, sternly, — 

"Harold, be quiet. You will not gain any- 
thing by all this. When you choose to obey 
grandmamma, and set your room in order, you 
shall be let out, but not before." 

Then Harold threw himself on the floor and 
burst into a passionate flood of tears, — crying that 
he was badly treated, grandmamma was very 
cruel. But as he found at length that neither 
shouting nor tears brought any relief, he gathered 
himself up into a comer by the window, and sat 
there sullenly nursing his wrongs. 

He was in this state when he fancied he heard 
a rustling outside, and immediately Mabel's voice 
whispered, " Harry, I have brought a little note 
from Lucy. I will push it under the door." 

Harold did not answer nor move. Mabel 
waited a little^ then she spoke again. 

* * Harry, won't you say something ? May I not 
tell Lucy you are sorry ? " 

" No, I am not sorry," was the sulky reply ; 
and with a grieved look Mabel ran away. 

When she was quite gone, Harold rose and 
took up the piece of paper she had put under the 
door. It contained a few lines written in pencil. 

* * Harry, darling Harry, don't ! You are griev- 
ing us all so much. Papa looks quite sad. Won't 
you obey grandmamma ? Oh, Harry, self-will is 
fifijhting hard ; but you won't let it conquer, 
will you ? Papa's little soldier won't go over to 
the enemy, surely. HaiTy darling, there is help 
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to bo had, and you know where ; won't you ask 
for it! 

" Your own Lucy. 
Harold crushed the paper in his hand, but 
Lucy's loving words had touched him. He had 
quite forgotten about the fighting and the war- 
fiure he had to maintain,— not fitfully, but with 
a continuous strujKgle. 

He covered his mce with his hands, and for some 
time the room was perfectly stilL 

But there was war going on in that young 
breast,— war between right and wrong; which 
shall gain the victory ? 

Oh, it need not be doubtful ! Unaided, the 

wrong would triumph ; but there is One watching 

the struggle, One ready to help in the warfare. 

And to Him in that conflict Harold had turned. 

Dear reader, self-will is a strong enemy ; but 

Jesus Christ is able and willingto conquer it. 

It was a severe struggle. But when Harold 
rose and uncovered his faee, it was not difficult 
to see that he had proved victorious, for a gentle 
and humble expression, such as it seldom wore, 
was there. And yet withal a look of quiet deter- 
mination as he turned to the books and placed 
them tidily on the shelves again. Then to the 
drawers, where tiie toys were all turned out and 
put away in the closet appropriated for them, and 
the clot£es all laid straight ; for Harold could be 
very orderly when he pleased, only he seldom did 
please. 

Then he sat down to wait quietly until he was 
released. He had not to wait long, for Mr. Ar- 
mytage was very uneasy, and it was with great 
difficulty he could keep himself from going long 
before. The key turned in the lock, and Mr. 
Armytage entered. Harold rose, but did not go 
forward to meet him. 

" Well, Harry, that's right ; I am glad to see 
a tidy room ; " and the pleased look on his face 
would have repaid Harold for more than he had 
gone through to call it there. 

''Yes, papa; come and sit down here, and I 
will tell you about it." 

Mr. Armytage took the chair his son placed for 
him, and Harold seated himself on his lap. 

" Papa," he began, in a low voice, " I think I 
have begun to be a soldier to-day. I have had to 
fight very haid against something here, papa," 
laying his hand on his breast, " that did not want 
to do as erandmamma vrished ; but you see I have 
conquered at last." 

"Thank God that you have, Harold," was Mr. 
Armytage's fervent reply ; "and are you not much 
happier than if you had stood out against us all, 
and self-will had conquered ? " 
"Yes, papa." 

* * Beware of that self-will, my boy ; it is a strong 
enemy, and wUl need constant watching. But 
the next victory will be easier than this, I hope. " 
"Papa," Harold whispered, "I asked Jesus to 
help me, and I think He did, or I could not have 
done it'* 



Mr. Armytage clasped the boy in his arms and 
kissed him fervently, while an earnest thanks- 
giving arose from the depths of his heart. 

" Come, let us go to erandmanuoa, and ask her 
to forgive you," he said. 

Mrs. Aimytaee was sitting atone in the draw- 
ing-room when her son entend, holding the boy 
by the hand. 

" Here, mother, I have bron^ Harold ; he is 
sorryto have disobeyed you." 

"Has he obeyed me now ? " she inquired. 

** Yes, grandmamma," replied Harold ; "the 
room is quite tidy if you go and look at it" 

" And no one helped you?" 

"No," said Harold, proudly; "ef course 
not." 

" Very well," was all the answer Mrs. Army- 
tage gave as she turned again to her book. 

"Won't you forgive me, grandmamma," 
pleaded Harold. 

"Yes, Harold, I forgive you ; and I hope you 
will obey me another time without all this trouble. 
It has to be done at last you see." 

Harold turned away, repeating to himself the 
words he had used once before that day : " Grand- 
mamma does not love me." 

And then he ran away to receive a warm, tender 
welcome from Lucy. 



KNOWN BY HIS DOINGS. 



Chakles Hobne was bom in London, the 17th 
March, 1849, and died the 5th April, 1856, in 
the same city ; he was thus little more than 
seven years of age at the time of his death. 

Some of you, dear readers, are perhaps not 
more than seven years old, but you are old 
enough to learn about the Lord Jesus, and to 
love Him; if you love Him, you will like to 
hear about Him at all times ;-~if you love Him 
you will like to hear what He did for one not 
older than yourselves. 

Charles Home began to live to the glory of 
God from his earliest childhood ; he often prayed 
to God without being told to do so, and, as the 
wise king tells us, "he was known by his doings 
that his work was pure" (Prov. xx. 11), When 
his parents talked to him about God, he quite 
understood them. Why was this? Because 
Charles loved God. Now who had taught 
Charles to pray, and who had taught him to love 
Jesus? The great God himseS had taught 
Charles, by his Holy Spirit, both to pray to 
Him and to love Him. 

Charles Home first went to school when he 
was two years and a half old; when he was three 
and a half his parents went to New York, in 
America, and Charles went with them. 

While in New York Charles became very ill ; 
the climate was too cold for him ; in consequence 
of this he could not learn much, and he was not 
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happy, because the little children he happened 
to meet with were not taught what is righ^ and 
often grieved him ; they were not told every dav 
of Jesus, and of how He once came to the earth 
as a little child, and of how at last He died upon 
the cross to save all that come to Him; but 
Charles, young as he was, had been taught all 
these good things daily in the school he had 
attended in London. 

Charles only stayed eight months in America, 
and was very glad to come home again with his 
parents to his old friends in Engboid. After a 
short time he recovered his health, and then he 
came to school again as before ; this was in the 
summer of 1853. From this time Charles always 
came to school till the spring of 1856, when he 
died. 

The little boy was a favourite in school and out 
of school, for he was kind and gentle to all; but 
there was something still better about him, and 
of which he was ever thinkings which made him, 
at the same time in his actions, give daily glory 
to God. 

Once at school, while all were kneeling at 
prayer, some children tried to make Charles 
laugh, as they were doing ; at first he only gently 
pushed them away, but presently raised ms heacj, 
and looked at them so sorrowfully and reprovingly, 
that they were forced to be as grave as he was. 
He loved his little sister dearly, and often refused 
to pky with the other children that he might 
take care of her ; but sometimes when she put 
herself in a passion he would beg her not to do 
so, telling her ''that God would not love her if 
she let Satan come and live in her heart." 

Going home one day alone from school, an old 
woman in the neighbourhood, who was foud of 
lnim^ took him bv ue hand, and before he could 
get awav began leading him to the public-house, 
where she was goinff ; nis distress was very great 
at this, and he told his mother afterwards that 
he prayed to God all the way to take care of him ; 
at length reacbing the shop door the woman let 
his hand drop for a moment, and away ran little 
Charles witii all speed, not stopping till he reached 
his mother at home. 

"When Charles was reproved at school, it was 
enough for the mistress to say to him, "Can 
that be Charlie I" and immediately he coloured 
up, and became obedient again. And it was 
said in the school that the sonc of the "Curly- 
headed boy who never told a He," would have 
been Charue exactly, if his hair had curled ! 

When Charles had halfpence given him, he 
took care of them, and bften bought clothes with 
them, instead of spending them away foolishly at 
once: he thought this helped his father and 
mother. I 

He was also carefril of books elven to him ; no 
httle boys or girls saw his books wantonly torn 
or spoilt. 

One day an old woman gave him an apple, and 
told him to keep it for himself; but he said this 



would be unkind to his schoolfellows, and begged 
to share it with them, which he did. 

One day, when he went into the upper school, 
the mistress was asking the children where "true 
happiness was to be found." Some of them 
answered not quite rightly, when Charles imme- 
diately .said, "Oh no; happiness is only to be 
found with Jesus !** It was a rule in the school 
for the children to leam daily texts of Scripture, 
and to be enjoined to repeat them at home each 
day to their parents. One of the ladies constantly 
visiting the school used to observe that little 
Charles always answered the questions on the 
daily text earnestly and intelligently ; it was a 
habit with her to talk to the diildren particu- 
larly of Jesus and of his promises. Such texts 
as these she would sometimes repeat : — "And if I 
go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto Myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also." "But the Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in My name. He shall teach 
you all things, and brine all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you." 
At such times the countenance of Charles beamed 
with heavenly happiness. 

He frequently attended the Sunday evening 
service with his mother in the schoolroom. Both 
the mistress of the in&nt school and the child's 
mother discovered that he und^Brstood and remem- 
bered most of what the clergyman said, and he 
would often talk about the sermon when they 
returned home at night, without being particu- 
larly asked. There was one h3rmn Chanes was 
very fond of in school, called "The Child's 
Wish." This hymn was composed by a little 
girl only eight years of age herself. Have you 
met with it ? No. Well, then, here it ib :— 

*^I long to ^ to heaven, 

My Saviour'B dwelling-place, 
And Hve for ever near to God, 
And see Him face to face* 

" There are no tears in heaven. 
No pain or sorrow tiiere, 
There Jesus, by his presence blest, 
Makes all tmngs bright and fair. 

* And in that home in heaven 
Are many whom I love; 
I long to see them all aeain, 
Axul live with them above. 

*I long to go to heaven. 
But I must stay below 
Until I hear my Saviour's voice 
To tell me I may go." 

Sometimes Charles would repeat this hymn in 
school, as to himself, and looking up to heaven 
at the time, and quite unconscious of all that 
was passing around him. At such times the 
"presence*^ of Jesus with the little boy, which 
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the hymn speaks of^ seemed to make the child's 
face ** bright and fair" even here on earth. 

One day Charles was missed from school ; he 
eame no more. Never strong, a violent cold had 
seized npon his longs, and in little more than a 
week Charles had "gone to glory I" While ill 
he often talked to his parents of Jesus, and begged 
them to think more and more of heaven. 

His mother said to him one day, "Ah, Charlie^ 
you do not love me !'* 

"Yes, dear mother, I do," replied the child, 
"but I love Jesus better. And then,*' he con- 
tinued, "dear mother, only think how pleasant 
it will be, when you die, to have to come to me 
instead of having to leave me, for I shall have 
gone to the * better place* first." 

When getting very ill his parents sent for 
anpther doctor. Charles thanked them, but said, 
"It is of no use, dear father and mother; the 
best Physician has called, and I must go." 

It had been a habit with little Charles always 
to get up to pray to God alone ; he still begged to 
do this each day till he died. 

And now, dear children, what was the secret of 
the sweet Hfe of little Charles on earth? God 
says, "The imagination of man*s heart is evil 
from his youth.'* How was it then that the 
"work" of Charles on earth was "pure** ? 

In the first place, Charles did not wish to listen 
to the evil imaginations of his heart ; he liked 
better to listen to what God said to his heart 
instead. Oh, what words are these 1 

Do we all like better to listen to God when He 
speaks to our hearts in his holy word, or by 
his Holy Spirit, than to listen to our oion hearts ? 
Let us pray each day to be like Charles in this. 

But, secondly, what was the reasmi that little 
Charles loved better to listen to God than to his 
own heart ? The reason was, that God had put 
his Holy* Spirit into the heart of Charles, and had 
turned it from the love of this world to the love 
of Himself. This is what is meant in the Bible 
by having "a new heart.** When Jesus says, 
**Ye must be bom again,** this is what He 
means. Jesus knew that our hearts are naturally 
firmly fixed to earth; He, therefore, says that 
nothing but being "bom again,** or getting 
**new hearts,** by the Holy Spirit of God, can 
alter any of us, children or grown-up people, 
from the love of things on earth to the love of 
things in heaven; nothing less than this can 
save any of us from hell, or take any of us to 
heaven. 

Dear readers, think of this ; pray to God each 
day and night, as Charles did, that God may, for 
the sake of his Son Jesus Christ, give you his 
Holy Spirit to teach you to love Him on earth ; 
and then, when you die, you wiU go to be happy 
with Him, like little Charles, in heaven. 

Think of this, and do not foi^t that Charles 
Home was but "a little child, '* and yet has been 
already taken away from this world, and now lives 
with Jesus in glory. 



THE TOAD'S EEMONSTEANCE. 

I Kwow we lire not pretty; nay. we*re ugly if you 

will. 
But is that indeed a reason for treating ub so ill ? 
Hunted, oppressed, and tortured, our race has been 

for years. 
And most absurd opinion of us in print appears. 

The country folks, who always to superstitions cling, 
Declare that we are hurtful, and poison roimd us 

fling: 
They through the dreaded churchyard would rather 

tiuce their road, 
Than handle for a moment a meek and harmless toad. 

But educated persons who read such clever books, 
Should form a wiser judgment, nor be misled by 

looks; 
Should know — as I can tell them — that, ungainly as 

we seem, 
We have really many virtues, and are worthy of 

esteem. 

When Night has spread her mantle around the earth 

and sky, 
Forth comes an insect army, unseen by careless eye ; 
Slugs, snails, and caterpillars, moths, beetles, worms, 

and flies. 
That hide themselves in sunlight, from all directions 

rise. 

The plants and trees are ravaged by these nocturnal 

foes, 
Nor cease they from their banquet tiU Mom her 

radiance shows: 
So, as you may imagine, they direful mischief do, 
And eat the firuit and flowers that were planted idl for 

you. 

Now, when they thus are busy, we— the much-slan- 
dered toads, — 

Instead of snugly sleeping like you in your abodes, 

Creep out with velvet footstep, and with untiring 
haste 

Sweep off the myriad creatures that your provisions 
waste. 

So valued is our service by those who know us 

best. 
That we are often sent for to clear each garden 

pest; 
For since all sorts of insects we swallow without 

dread. 
We check the devastation which otherwise would 

spread. 

I know we are not pretty, nor in gaudy dress attired; 

But we ought to be respected, if we cannot be ad- 
mired; 

And I*ve heard it said by some one, that the highest 
land of beauty 

Consists in blessing others, and m doing well one's 
duty.* 

w. H. 



* Old proverb, " Handsome is that handsome does.' 
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SALLAH AND HEE SHILLING. 

" How very pleasant winter evenings are !" said 
a little boy, as he sat down on the hearthrug to 
help his papa on with his slippers. 

Yes, indeed, they are very pleasant ; the fire 
boms so brightly, and the red curtains look so 
snug drawn across the window ; and it is io nice 
when papa, mamma, and children all gather 
together, and little baby comes down from the 
nursery for her share of the general happiness. 

Ah, but this is only one side of the picture. 

*' Sissy, I so cold, I so hungry!" said a little 
child, lajdng her pale wet cheek against that of a 
bigger girl, as together they crouched under an 
archway, in one of the back streets of Dublin. 
Poor things, they had no father, no mother, no 
home, and the piercing frost and biting wind 
almost took their life away. In the morning 
they crawled out to beg, and a policeman brought 
them before a magistrate. They were not ac- 
cused of crime — only of begging ; and the magis- 
trate hardly knew what to (io, but he thought it 
best to send them for nine days to prison. They 
would, at least, be sheltered there. 

Do you think they were sorry ? Do yon think 
they cried ? Not at all ; the elder one, throwing 
her arms around the little one, exclaimed, *' Nine 
days! oh, Annie, for nine days we shall get 
bread ;" and joyftilly they went through the dark 
prison door. 

God made the little child who sat by the bright 
fire, and God made the little child who crouched 
in the cold archway ; and his angels watched over 
both. Don't you think it pleases Him when the 
little children in the pleasant homes help those 
who have none ? I am sure it does. The Bible 
says 80. 

If Jesus had been walking down that narrow 
street. He would have taken little Annie in his 
arms, and wiped away her tears, and given her 
food and clothing. But He is not on earth ; He 
lets us who live in pleasant homes do this for 
Him. He is our Head in heaven, and we, if we 
love Him, are his hands on earth. 

I knew a little girl, a good while ago, — her 
name was Sallah, and she thought she should like 
to do something to help the poor. She had 
learned to sew and cut out baby clothes ; and 
she had one shilling and threepence in her money- 
box. With this she bought a piece of flannel for 
, a petticoat, and a bit of calico for a shirt ; and for 
some time she rose with the sun, and worked 
away before her brothers and sisters were up, or 
lesson-time had come. At last they were finished, 
and Sallah was delighted. 

But stm she thought the bundle would not be 
complete without a frock ; but then the money- 
box was empty, and a frock would at least cost a 
shilling. 

Just then the thought came into her mind, 
God hears prayer: He could easily send me 
a shilling; so she knelt down and asked Him 



for it. She quite believed it would come, but 
she did not know how. 

That very morning a lady called to see her 
mamma, and after a little while she asked for 
Sallah. The little girl was called. After kissing 
and taUdnff to her a little while, the lady said, 
** Sallah, f found a new bright shilling in my 
purse this morning, and as I was coming here, I 
brought ity because I knew yom would like to 
have it." 

How surprised Sallah was I she knew the shil- 
ling would come, and yet it seemed so wonderful 
that God up in heaven had heard her prayer, and 
answered her so soon. She ran up-stairs, and knelt 
down to thank Him for it. 

And very soon the little frock was bought and 
made, and a poor naked baby was dothed, and 
made warm and comfortable. 

Smshine finds its way into many a "pleasant 
home;" will its readers think of what they can 
do for the poor ? will thev make petticoats and 
frocks for httle ragged children ? There are many 
little ones like Annie in the Bagged schools, and 
many dear children as well as grown people help 
to collect funds to buy breakfast for them ; and 
many others help to make clothing. Will you 
join them ? 



NATUEAL F. ACQUIRED HABITS. 

Cecco maintained that nature was more potent 
than art, while Dante asserted the contrary. 
To prove this principle the great Italian bard 
referred to his cat, which, bv repeated practice, 
he had taught to hold a candle in its paw while 
he supped or read. Cecco desired to witness the 
experiment, and came not unprepared for the 
purpose. When Dante's cat was performing its 
part, Cecco lifted up the lid of a pot which he 
had filled with mice. The creature of art in- 
stantly showed the weakness of a talent merely 
acquired, and, dropping the candle, flew on the 
mice with all its instinctive propensity. Dante 
was himself much disconcerted. 
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Chapter VII.— Breakfast Talk. 
?loBERT*8 secret was far more important tlian 
David had supposed, and he lay awake long that 
tixglit thinking of it— so long that he overslept 



himself the next morning, and did not make his 
appearance down-stairs until all the rest had begun 
breakfast. 

" Well, David, " Mr. Venables said when David, 
after having kissed his mother, went to say Good 
morning to his father, "how did you sleep, my 
boy ? Did you dream of Mr. Dorrington ?" 

"No, papa,** returned David, recalling his 
friend for the first time since he had been told of 
Robert and Rose's engagement. 

"You look very solemn about it, at any rate,** 
said Page. 

i> 
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"Tea or coffee ?" asked Rose. 
But David was too much -engrossed with his 
thoughts to hear the question. 

" Tea or coffee, David ?" Rose repeated. 

" Tea, please," responded David. 

'**Tis a good thing you are come down, David," 
said Katharine ; "we were just settling ahout a 
picnic. Papa has promised us one excursion before 
the frost, as we came to town so early this year — 
and partly in honour of your arrival, too." 

" How delightful 1 " exclaimed David. "When 
are we going ? " 

" Mamma thinks we had better go the day after 
to-morrow." 

" And where are we going ?" 

" That is the very question we want answered," 
said Bobert. " Wnere do you propose ? " 

" Well, what places are there to go to?'* re- 
turned David. " Peterhof is as good as any for a 
picnic, don't yon think so ? " 

" Oh, but, David," put in Ruth, "we have been 
staying there this summer." 

"So you have, to be sure. Well, then, let us 
choose some new place." 

" What do you think of Tsar-ko^-selo ? " asked 
Robert. 

" What is there to be seen there ? " asked Ruth 
in return. 

" A great deal, R;iitli ; more than yon could see 
in one day. *Tis one of the Emperor*s palaces, 
you know ; and the grounds are beautiful." 

" Then let us go there," sajid Jack ; "it will be 
great fun ; and mamma says the Zuboffs may go 
with US." 

" Who are the Zuboffs ? " David asked. 

" Two of my. schoolfellows," replied Jack. 

"Page," Mrs. Venables said, "do you think 
yon would have time to go to the Gastinnii Dvor 
on your way to the counting-house with your 
father?" 

" I rather wanted Page to go with a message in 
an opposite direction this morning, before he goes 
to the office. Could Jack do your errand, dear 
mamma ? " asked Mr. Venables. 

"I can go, mamma," said David. 

"And 1 can go too," added Jack. "We've a 
holiday to-day, you know; 'tis Michaelmas week." 

"To be sure it is," rejoined Mrs. Venables. 
*.* Then yon can both go : and yon know the shop 
too, Jack ; it is where Robert went with you 
yesterday. I forgot to ask Robert to tell the man 
to put an extra strap round the portmanteau he is 
making for your aunt in England." 

" Perhaps, as I went about it yesterday, it would 
Ite as well for me to go again to-day," said Robert. 
"It is not much out of the way as I go to the 
•ffice. But, David, if you go, you must promise 
not to laugh at him. He is the queerest old 
fellow you ever saw." 

"In what way?" 

" Oh, in every way. He would waste an hour 
in bargaining for a copeck if he thought he'd get 
it in the end. And he looks just like an old 



weather-beaten sailor who had been shipwrecked 
every voyage he took." 

" Perhaps he has," observed Mr. Venables, ** in 
the rough storms of life. But who is it you are 
talking of ? What is the man's name ? " 

" Levitski — Jacob Levitski," returned Robert: 

"Poor old Jacob I" exclaimed Mr. Venables. 
" Ah, yes ; I remember — mamma said she should 
employ him. Poor old man 1 Ton would not 
laugh at him if you knew his history. He bays 
all his leather of our firm." 

"What is his history, papa f " asked David. 

"I don't know his whole history, David ; but 
I know that he had an only daughter, a very 
beautiful girl, who died of consumption about two 
years ago. He took her to the south of France, 
and then to England, in the hope of her recovery, 
but she died in England, and he has never got 
over the loss." 

"Papa," said David, softly, "papa, was she a 
Christian?" 

" I believe she was, David, and people say she 
underwent a great deal of persecution from her 
father on account of it, for he is almost an infideL" 

" Poor man I " exclaimed David ; "then didn't 
he love his daughter ? " 

" Oh yes. But until she was too iU ever to be 
better, he could not be persuaded to let her enjoy 
her religion in peace, or even to see that she 
needed medical advice and change of climate. 
But it was his very love for his child that blinded 
his eyes in this respect." 

" Then he didn't mind spetwiing his money oa 
his daughter ? " said Robert. 

" Oh no. His only thought vns how he could 
spend enough on her. He was never .morose and 
stingy as he is now till she di^d. Kow, Page, 
are you ready ? We must be ofl^" 

" Yes, papa, I'm ready," said Page, finishing 
his second cup of coffee. "I'm quite ready." 
As Page said this he rose from the table. 

" Wait a minute. Page,** said his father ; "you 
know the rule we made last night : we won't 
break through it quite so soon. Have you finished 
breakfast, mamma?" 

" Quite ; but I don't think David has." 

** Oh yes, I have, dear mamma. " 

Mr. Venables returned thanks, and then he and 
Page set out for their counting-house. 

In a few minutes Robert, David, and Jack, were 
on their way to the Gastinnii Dvor. 

" What dreadful stones these are to walk on !" 
observed David when they had crossed the bridge 
which divided Basil Island, where the Venables 
lived, from the other part of the town. 

" Ah, you are used to the smooth London pave- 
ments. These roads are very bad, certainly, but 
we shall soon be on the flag-stones again." 

" The poor horses won'5 though. Why don't 
they pave the roads better ?" 

* * They can't : the soil is so soft — so sandy, — that 
as fast as the stones are placed in it, they sink 
down and become uneven." 
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"Then why dou*t they make a chaussieV* 

"Do you mean why don't they throw down 
loose flints to macadamize the road, as it is 
called ? For the same reason that I gave hefore 
— ^the soil is too bad." 

"Oh, Robert," exclaimed David, "it does 
seem so odd to be back here again. Everything 
seems so different to England." 

" How long have yonTbeen gone ? " 

" It is three* years and a half since I left Peters- 
burg. Bat then you know we all met in Switzer- 
land last year." 

"Yes, I remember." 

** I think the most curious thing in Russia is 
the dress of the people. I wonder why they will 
wear those nasty skins ?" 

" To keep them warm. N"othing but fur can 
keep out the cold of a Russian winter.'* 

" I know that from past experience. But they 
look as though they all wore their coats inside 
out." 

And indeed David was right in his remark ; for 
the sheepskin coats which the Russian peasants 
wear, with the fur in and the skin outside, have a 
very singular appearance. 

"Oh, Robert,'* exclaimed David, for a time 
forgetting the sheepskin coats, "I meant to ask 
^ou how the Isaac Cathedral is getting on. Is the 
interior quite finished yet ? " 

" Oh yes, and most beautiful it is. You must 
go in and look at it.** 

"We'll go in as we come home," said Jack. 

"Perhaps you had better; I have not much 
time to spare," returned Robert. 

Chapteb VIII.— Jacob Levitski. 
" Oh, Robert, stop a minute, I want to look at 
Peter the Great," said David as they entered upon 
the large open square which bounds one end of 
the Admiralty, and which may be said to form 
part of the great Isaac-place in which the Isaac 
Cathedral stands. As David spoke he pointed to a 
colossal statue, which was once considered, and by 
some is still thought to be, the grandest in the 
world. It represents Peter the Great on horse- 
back, and rests on a single block of granite. 

" He looks a glorious old fellow, doesn't he I " 
observed David. 

"Which? The horse or its rider?" asked 
Robert. 

" Oh, I mean the rider, of course." 

" I think the horse has* quite as much to do 
with the effect as the rider in this instance. His 
attitude is grand.*' 

"Yes," said Jack ; " but I wish his tail did not 
rest on a serpent.'* 

" I think the effect is good, though it may have 
been a ruse the artist adopted as a support to the 
figure. " 

" Robert," said David, " is not this the largest 
block of granite in the world ? " 

" Oh no,, not now. It was supposed to be the 



largest when it was brought here ; but since then 
the monolith of polished marble at the other end 
of the Admiralty has been erected to the memory 
of the Emperor Alexander." 

"What is a monoHth ?" asked Jack. 

"Can you tell us, David?" asked Robert, in 
return to Jack's question. 

"It means a single stone, I think." 

" And from what derived ?" 

"From wuwMW, the Greek for one, and from 
1 don't remember what *lith ' is taken from." 

" lAthoSy a stone," added Robert. 

"Oh yes, to be sure. I was stupid not to re- 
member. Robert, do you think Peter the Great 
was as great as the Russians believe him to be ?" 

" Yes. Though perhaps, not quite in the same 
way. He was a very great man, David, and you 
need no better proof of that than this city itself." 

" But why did he want to build another capital 
when Moscow was already the capital ?* 

"Because the country wanted a seaport town ; 
that is the great advantage Petersburg has over 
Moscow — smps can get to it." 

" Do not some people think that Petersburg is 
too near the sea? i mean that one day the 
waters of the Gulf of Finland will overflow and 
destroy the city ?" asked David. 

" I think not any one who has studied the 
question, as undoubtedly Peter had done," Ro- 
bert replied. " Although the Neva may some- 
times overflow its banks, the Gulf of Finland, 
humanly speaking, cannot, as its waters recede 
from the Russian coast every year." 

"Well, I'm glad to hear that," exclaimed 
Jack. " I've always been half afraid of living 
here." 

"Do tell us how Peter the Great bttUt such a 
large city." 

" He did not build such a large city as it now 
is, for it has been much added to since. But his 
was a stupendous undertaking nevertheless. First, 
he had to regain this part of Russia from the 
Swedes, to whom it had belonged for eighty-five 
years." < 

" In what year did Peter re-conquer it ?" 

" In 1702, and he laid the foundation of the 
city in 1703. You know they still show the 
cottage where he lived to superintend the work 
himself. One of the greatest difficulties he had 
to contend with in building was the soft swampy 
nature of the soil, as for this reason such finia 
foundations had to be made to the houses." 

" I wonder the houses don't sink right through 
to the water," observed Jack. 

" They would not sink through exactlv ; but 
many of them sink some way down and become 
very crooked. To prevent this happening to 
the Isaac Cathedral a whole forest of piles was 
sunk under the foundation, and this alone cost 
£200,000." 

"We must cross over here," remarked Jack. 
" There is old Levitski's." 

Jacob Levitski was standing at his shop door 
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when Robert and hia two companions entered the 
Oastinnii Dyor, and when he saw them approach- 
ing threw it open to give them admittance. 
*'Good morning," said Robert, as he entered. 
'* I was watching for yon, " said the old man, in 
return. '* I stood at the door all yesterday after- 
noon, thinking perhaps you might return home 
by the Niefski, for I don't know where you 
Uve." 

'* I am just now staying at Mr. Yenables's,** re- 
turned Robert, ''though I generally liye at the 
other end of the town. But why were you watch- 
ing for me ?" 

'* Because I wanted to tell you that you made 
a mistake yesterday. You remember buying a 
strap ?" 
"Certainly I do." 

" And you remember paying a rouble for it ?'* 
"Yes.*^ 

"Well, then, what I hare to say is that you 
made a mistake. You took the small strap, and 
I meant you to take ihe large one. That was a 
rouble, not the little one." 

A* smile of contempt hovered round Robertas 
lips as he answered, "The mistake was mine, it is 
true. But not in the way you say. I took the 
small strap, which was the one you offered me, 
but I did not bargain for it as I should have done 
— ^it is my rule not to — I knew what I was 
about." 

Old Jacob looked up in surprise. " I toll you, ** 
he added, hastily, " you made a mi8t«ike. You 
will not refuse to let me rectify it ? Here is the 
large strap." 

" Thank you," returned Robert ; " but I prefer 
to keep the one I haye chosen." 

"Nay, nay," pleaded the old man, "don't 
force me to be dishonest. Take what belongs to 
you— and—and belieye that / made the mistake, 
if you will." 

" I belieye that the whole race of Russian shop- 
keepers make mistakes, and you among the 
rest." 

"Stay. I am not a Russian. Don't class me 
with t?iem, I am a Jew.** 
"A Russian Jew?" 

"If you will. My father was a Fin; my mother 
ft Courlaader. Yet both were Jews. I am a 
RuMtanf with the old Hebrew name of Levi 
turned into a skif** And as the old man spoke 
he burst into an ironical laugh. " But I am still 
a Jew, — always a Jew/ Now tell me, young 
man, why did not you beat down the price of the 
strap yesterday ? I expected you to, or I should 
not naye asked you what was double its yalue. I 
should notf although you may not belieye it, for I 
am honest, although I am a Jew. Then tell me, 
why did not you let me be honest yesterday ?" 

*• Because 'l had not time to waste in argu- 
ing about a few copecks, and because I never 
bargain, on principle. It seems like accusing 
one's neighbour of dishonesty, to suppose he wants 
to cheat you. I dislike the whole system." 



* * And who taueht you these principles ? They 
are good enough, but wholly impracticable ; 
where did you get them from f " 

"I don't know, I am sure," returned Robert, 
carelessly. "Unless I inherited them from my 
mother,' he added, more thoughtfully. "She 
was yery good." 

" Oh, Robert," exclaimed Dayid, " you know 
where you learn those high principles. Yon 
know who first taught them." 

Robert looked at Dayid with ahalf-incrednlous 
smile. 

"He has learnt them from the Bible," ex- 
claimed Dayid, turning to Leyitski. "Jesus 
taught them by his life and example." 

" If that be true, I can only wonder how such 
truth can come of such error. But if your good 
principles come from such a quarter they won't 
do for me. I am a Jew" 

"So am I," returned Dayid, quietly. "Half 
a Jew, and I would not be otherwise for all the 
world." 

"And yet you belieye in that Jesus whom 
they call the Messiah." 

" Oh yes," repHed Dayid. " Oh yes." 

" Then you are a Christian ?" 

" Yes," answered David. 

"Hal ha!" laughed old Jacob, "a Christian 
Jew ! A Christian Jew, forsooth ! How can 
people be so absurd ? Does not one term con- 
tradict the other ? How can a man be a Jew and 
a Christian at once ? " 

" Oh, sir," said David, "if you only knew what 
it was you would say, * How can a man be a 
Jew and not a Christian ? ' The very word * Chris- 
tian' is taken from Christ, the Kin<; of the Jews. 
The present acceptation of the word Jew is false. 
It no longer means the seed of Abraham — God's 
own people, as it should, but now it means people 
who do not believe in Christ." 

"And who believe in God's own law instead," 
added Levitski. 

" So do Christians, though not perhaps in the 
same way, for when Christ died the Jewish dis- 
pensation was at an end, and the Christian dis- 
pensation began." 

"You surprise me with your knowledge. 
Where did you learn all this?" 

"He has just come from school in England," 
Robert said. 

"Oh, but I did not learn this at school, at 
least, not all. It was Mr. Dorrington who taught 
it me, coming over in the ship." 

Robert laughed. "Mr. Dorrington seems to 
have done a great deal in a very little time." 

But poor old Jacob looked grave. 

"Mr. who did you say?" he asked, speaking 
English instead of Russian, as he had done 
hitherto. 

"Do you understand English?" exclaimed 
Jack. 

"Who did you say taught you ?" inquired the 
old man, not heeding tlie remark. 
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"Mr. Dorrington," replied David* **Do you 
know him?" 

'* Is he tall and fair ? Is his name Horace ? '* 

" Yes ; and he is very good and very handsome, " 
s£!id David, enthnsiastii^ly. 

"He is neither one nor the other," returned 
old Jacob. "But I believe he meant no harm. 
I forgive him for her sake." 

The very consciousness of knowing the history 
of the poor old man and his lost child kept all 
three from asking to hear more. 

But in a few minutes he continued: "Once 
upon a time we went to Nijni-Novgorod — I and 
my child, who is now taken from me. We tra- 
velled the whole way with this Horace Dorring- 
ton ; and when we got to Nijni our friendship 
continued. His errand to Nijni was to preach 
this gospel which has turned so many people's 
brains— nis own among the rest. He went about 
among the merchants and all the country people 
who were there for the great fair which was then 
being held, reading and teaching, and gained 
admittance into the hospitals. I was told that 
even the Greek priests received him, for he taught 
no heresy, in their opinion. But oh ! that I 
should have been so blind ! Ah me ; / was proof 
against his fables, but my poor child believed 
them, and did so to the day of her death." 

"I must now give the message I have brought 
from Mrs. Venables," said Robert, after a pause. 

He did so, and then the party left the shop. 
David went last, and as he went old Jacob put 
out his hand. 

" Will you shake hands, ray boy ? We have a 
bond of sympathy. First, we are both of the 
same nation, ^ou say ; secondly, your friend was 
my child's friend. Will you come and see me 
again, to cheer my loneliness ? And yon can tell 
rae some more about your King, whose name you 
bear, if you like — ^it amuses me to hear of such a 
fallacy. So good-bye, good-bye, till we meet 
again." 

How little did either of them think when and 
where that would be I 



Chaptek IX.— David's Provocation. 
"What a qpeer old fellow !'* exclaimed Jack, as 
he and David were walking home, Robert having 
left them* 

"He seems very lonely," said David. 

"So I should think, in that nasty leather-shop 
all by himself. But I say, David, do yon really 
believe all that you said about the Jews ? " 

"Yes, to be sure I do. But what did I say 
to astonish yon?" 

" You seemed to praise them so, and to think 
80 much of them." 

"Oh, Jack, and so we should. Christ was a 
Jew." 

"I know that. But that does not make the 
Jews anything but what they are — a poor per- 
secuted race. 



"£zactly. They have brought that on them- 
selves by their disobedience to God. They are 
under a curse now, and will be tiU Christ him- 
self comes to deliver them." 

"Do you feel very proud of being a Jew — 
truly?" 

"Very; I feel very thankful that mamma is 
a Jewess." 

" I don't know that / do," said Jack. " One 
often gets laughed at in school about it." 

"Only by ignorant boys who know no better. 
Some people think that even the Jews are intel- 
lectuaUy superior to other people. You know. 
Jack, Jews are far more musical than other 
people." 

" You, for instance ?" 

"And you too, and mamma and little Amos." 

"Well, I am content to allow that you cer- 
tainly have a taste for music. And talking of that 
reminds me that we shall just get to the Isaac in 
time for the service. I love the singing in the 
Greek church. It is beautifal, David." 

"I like the singing in the English churches 
better. An organ is such an improvement. Jack, 
I think, if you don't mind, I would rather not go 
into the Isaac to-day." 

"Why not?" 

"Because there is service going on." 

"All the better. Oh, David, do come; you 
don't know what nice chants they use." 

"That is the very reason I don t want to go. 
I should be listening to the music all the time 
instead of praying." 

" Instead of praying ! Why, yea, of course ; 
at least— of course one goes to church to pray ; 
but then one can listen to the music as well." 

" I don't think I can ; I don't know all the 
words." 

"Nor do I. Who can know all that old 
Slavonic in which they chant the prayers ? " 

"Then as I am not able to follow the prayers, 
I had rather not go into God*8 house for any other 
purpose." 

" Not to see the cathedral ? •* 

"Oh yes, at some other time, when we shaVt 
disturb the people by doing so.'* 

"What nonsense ! Do come in now, David.** 

"No," returned David, firmly. 

" Well, you are unkind I Don't push me on to 
these hard stones ; there*8 plenty of room for you 
and me in this immense square,'* for they were 
already crossmg the Isaac-place. "Don't come 
so near me. Well, you are imkind not to go into 
the cathedral with me I Do come,*' Jack added, 
trying the effects of persuasion once more. 

But David was still resolute. "I don't think 
'tis right." 

"But all the great chandeliers will be lighted 
this morning." 

" I can see them unlightod. Jack, I am sure 
God would not be pleased to see any one pretend- 
mg to pray to Him, as we are if we go to church 
without praying." 
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** But if you go to please me ? ** 

"No, Jack, 1 can't." 

"Then I'll make yon," returned Jack, half in 
play, half in earnest, as he laid hold of David's 
coat to detain him on the step of the cathedral at 
which they had stopped to talk. 

" Leave me alone, Jack ; I'm not going with 
yon." 

" Then you are very nnamiable and unkind. I 
should not have wished so for you to come home if 
I had thought you were going to behave like this." 

" Leave me alone ; let me go, " urged David, 
his voice still calm, though a crimson flush had 
overspread his &ce. 

"I won't — I won't till you promise to go into 
the cathedral.** 

" Let mego^ I say. Jack,*' and this time David's 
voice had lost its calmness — ^more than that, David 
had lost his self-control, and, raising his hand, 
brought it down with a blow on Jack's which made 
him release David, whether he would or not. 

"How dare you strike me I" cried Jack, 
denching his fist to return the blow ; and he would 
have done so with redoubled force had not David 
in his hasty passion caught the blow on his arm, 
and sent his orother whirling to the ground. 

In another moment he was kneeling by his side. 

"Oh, Jack, are you hurt? Oh, what have I 
done ! Oh, how could I ! Jack, speak to me." 

" I won't speak to you ! I'll never speak to 
you again 1 " cried Jack, starting up, with his 
hair all rough, his cheeks red, and wet with tears 
of pain and passion. 

"1 wish you had never come home— that I 
do!" 

**0h. Jack, Pm so sorry; I'm so grieved." 
But before Jack could hear the apology he had 
run away, leaving David standing before the 
beautiful cathedral with the tears in his eyes, 
wondering how he couM have done so, wondering 
what Mr. Dorrington would say, wondering if it 
were of any use trying to please Jesus. 



SILENT ELOQUENCE. 

AN ENIGMA. 

I AM a bright and fairy thing, 

lu teuder love to mortals given; 
Soft blessings to the earth I brine, 

Like the raindropa fresh from heaven. 

I speak not, yet no voice that's known 
Can better plead the sufferer's part; 

I have a language all mj own, 
Echoed in every human heart. 

The sign of either joy or grief, 

Most varied passions speak by mc ; 

I bring the burdened heart relief. 
And dare to ask for sympathy. 

'Tis when the fevered brow is aching, 

And friendly comforters are vain; 
'Tis when the heart is nearest breaking, 

I oftentimes dispel its pain. E. s. E. 



TAME EATS. 

The rat, thoush naturallv a savage creature, is, 
by dint of kindness, capable of being tamed. 

There was once a worthy whipmakei, who 
worked hard at his trade to support a large 
family. He had prepared a number of strips of 
leather, by well oiling and greasing them. He 
carefully laid them by in a box, out, strange 
to say, they disappeared one by one ; nobody 
knew anythmg about them, nobody had touched 
them. 

However, one day, as he was sitting at work in 
his shop, a large black rat sUly poked his head 
up out of a hole in the comer of the room, and 
deliberately took a survey of the whole place. 
Seeing all quiet, he came and ran straight to the 
box vmerein were kept the fi&vourite leather strips. 
In he dived, and quickly reappeared, carr3dng in 
his mouth the most dainty morsel he could find. 
Oif he ran to his hole, and quickly vaniiihed. 

Having thus found out the thief, the saddler 
determined to catch him. He accordingly propped 
up a sieve with a stick, and put a bait under- 
neath. In a few minutes out came the rat again, 
smelling the inviting toasted cheese, and forth- 
with attacked it. The moment he began nibbling 
at the bait, down came the sieve, and he became 
a prisoner. 

"Now," thought he— if rats are capable of 
thinking, — ** my life depends upon my behaviour 
when this horrid sieve is lifted up by that two- 
legged wretch with the apron on, who so kindly 
cuts the greasy thongs for me every day : he has 
a good-natured looking face, and I do not think 
he wants to kill me. I know what I will do," 

The whipmaker at length lifted the sieve, being 
armed with a stick ready to kill Mr. Kat when 
he rushed out. What was his astonishment to 
see that the rat remained perfectly quiet, and 
after a few moments walked quietly up on his 
arm, and looked up in his face, as much as to 
say, **I am a poor, innocent rat; and if your 
wife wUl lock up all the good things in the cup- 
board, why, I must eat your nicely prepared 
thongs : rats must live as well as whipmakers." 

The man then said, ** Tom, 1 was going to kill . 
you, but mow 1 won't ; let us be friends. I will 
put some bread and butter for you every day, if 
you will leave my thongs and wax alone, and not 
touch the shopman's breakfast. Only 1 am afraid 
you will come out once too often, for there are 
lots of dogs and cats about, who will not be 
so kind to you as I am. Now you may go.'* 

He put him down, and Mr. Rat leisurely re- 
treated to his hole. For a long time afterwards 
he found his breakfast regularly placed for him at 
the mouth of his hole, for which he, as in duty 
bound, became quite tame, running about the 
shop, and inquisitively turning over everything 
on the bench at which his protector was at work. 
He would even accompany him into the stables 
when he went to feed the pony, and pick up the 
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com as it fell from the manger, keeping, how- 
ever, a respectful distance from the pony's legs. 

But his chief delight was to bask on the warm 
window-sill, stretching his full length to the 
mid-day sun. This unfortunate though luxurious 
habit proved his destruction ; for one very hot 
day, as he lay at his ease taking his nap, the dog 
belondng to the bird-shop opposite espied him 
afar on^ and instantly dashed at him through the 
window. 

The poor rat, who was asleep at the time, 
awoke, ala^ ! too late to save his life. The cruel 
dog caught hiin, and soon killed him. The dog's 
master. Knowing the history of the rat, had him 
stuffed; and his impaled skin, with a silver chain 
round the neck, forms to tMs day a handsome 
addition to the ndndow of the bird-shop. 

Another still more remarkable instance of a 
tame rat is the following. 

Some time ago, the driver of a Bow and Strat- 
ford omnibus was moving some trusses of hay in 
his hayloft, when, snugly coiled up in a corner, 
he found a little miserable-looking rat, whose 
mamma, having carefully tucked him up in bed, 
liad gone out on a foraging expedition to find 
something for her darling^s supper. 

The little fellow, being of a remarkably piebald 
•colour, excited the pity of the omnibus man, who 
took him up, ana brought him home to his 
family. The little children soon took to their 
new pet, and named him Ikey, after their eldest 
brother, whose name was Isaac. 'The little crea- 
ture soon -grew up, and reciprocated the kindness 
he had received, by excessive tameness towards 
«very member of the family. He was therefore 
allowed to roam about the house at perfect 
liberty. His favourite seat was inside the fender, 
or on the clean white hearth ; but, strange to 
say, he would never get on it unless it was per- 
fectly clean. On one occasion, when the good- 
wife was cleaning the hearth, she gave Master 
Eat a push : up he jumped on the hob, and, 
finding it an agreeable resting-place, there he 
stayed. As the fire grew brighter and brighter, 
so the hob became warmer and warmer, till at last 
it beca lie unpleasantly hot ; but he would not 
move from his perch till the hair on his legs and 
body became quite singed with the heat. 

His master had perfect control over him, and 
taught him to sit upon his hind legs in a begging 
posture, jump through a whalebone hoop, drag a 
small cart to which he was harnessed, and per- 
form many other amusing tricks. 

In his gambols of mirth, he would run so fast 
round after his tail, that it was almost impossible 
to distinguish what the whirling object was ; and 
at night be wruld exhibit another cat-like habit, 
for he would stretch himself out at full length 
on the rug before the fire, seeming to enjoy this 
way of warming himself. 

This love of warmth made him sometimes 
troublesome ; for when he found the fire going 
out and the room becoming cold, he would creep 



up into his master's bed, and try to insert his 
little body under the clothes. He was never 
allowed to remain here long, but was made to 
decamp as soon as his presence was discovered. 
He then took refuge in the fold of his master's 
clothes, which were placed on a chair, and of these 
he was allowed to retain quiet possession till the 
morning. 

The master became so fond of his rat, that he 
taught him at the word of command, ** Come 
along, Ikey," to jump into his great-coat pocket 
in the morning, when he went out to his daily 
occupation of driving the omnibus. 

He did not, however, carry him all day in his 
pocket, :but put him in the boot of his omnibus 
to act as guard to his dinner. But why did not 
the rat eat up his master's dinner ? Because, as 
said the man, **I always gives him as much as 
he wants when I has my own breakfast before 
starting." The dinner was never touched, except 
when it happened to consist of plum pudding. 
This! Ikey could not resist ; his greediness over- 
came his sense of right, and he invariably de- 
voured the. plums, leaving the less dainty parts of 
the repast for his master. 

The rat acted as a famous guard to the pro- 
visions ; for whenever any of the idle fellows who 
are always seen lounging about the public-houses 
where the omnibuses bait, attempted to commit 
a theft, and run off with the bundle out of the 
boot, Ikey would fly out at them from under the 
straw, and effectually put to flight the robbers. 

At night he was taken home in his master^s 
pocket, and partook of the family supper ; but if 
any strangers happened to be present, he was 
seized with a shy fit, and, in spite of his hunger, 
secreted himself till they had gone. 

This rat is still alive, and enjoys good health, 
though the weight of age pressing on his hoary 
heail, he requires many little attentions from his 
kind and tender-hearted protectors. 



nSHES' SKINS. 

The dog-fish and the shaik, worthless in other 
respects, are skinned by the fishermen, and the 
skins are sold to be used in the process of polish- 
ing various articles, and also to bind round the 
handles of swords. In the actual skin are set 
numerous small tooth-like plates, each distinct 
from its fellow, of a very hard and durable 
nature, forming, in fact, a sort of file. The 
polisher buys this natural file to finish ofi' his 
fine work; the sword- maker puts it on the sword- 
handles to afford a firmer grasp to the soldier ; 
and lastly, the man who makes lucifer-match 
boxes buys it to pat round his boxes, so as to 
afford a rough surface, always handy to the 
servant when she wants to strike a light. 

So the sharks, which you have perhaps only 
regarded as hungry, cruel monsters of the deep, 
have their good qualities after all. 
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"What is the matter, Minnie ? You look rather 
dull." 

'*! have no donht I do, Mr. Lovechild, for I 
feel very dull/* 

"Why, Minnie?" 

" Oh, I am quite tired of play. I have dressed 
and undressed Angelina Sophia till I am quite 
tired of playing with her." 

"Well, there is your cup and ball." 

" I don*t care for that, I never can catch the 
ball'* 

"Why don't you get Arthur to join you in a 
game, then!" 

"Arthur ! Oh, I did ask him, but you know 
bovs are so stupid 1 Arthur never plays quite as 
I like. Besides, he said there was more fun in 
playing with the new kitten. He is in the next 
room, and he has got little Blackie — that is our 
kitten's name,— and he says she plays better than 
I do. Isn't that a shame ! " 

"Yes, I think it is." 

" Oh dear ! what shall I do next ? I am quite 
tired." 



"Suppose then you learn these vcrseSj wiitteo 
by a clever man. They are called — 

TiRBP OF Flat. 
Tired of play ! Tired of play ! 
What hast thou done this livelong day ? 
The birds are silent, and so is the bee ; 
The sun is creeping up steeple and tree ; 
The doves have flown to tbe sheltering eaves, 
And the nests are dark with the drooping leaves. 
Twilight gathers, and day is done; — 
How hast thou spent it, restless one ? 

Playing P But what hast thou done beside. 
To tell thy mother at eventide? 
What promise of mom hast left unbroken ? 
What kind word to thy playmate spoken ? 
Whom hast thou pitied, and whom forgiven ? 
How with thy faults has duty striven ? 
What hast thou learned by field and bill, 
By greenwood path and by singing rill ? " 
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Chapter VIII. —New Friends. 



** Harold," said Mr. Armytage the next even- 
ing, " Mr. Mortimer has returned to-day ; he 
says you are to go to him again to-morrow 
morning." 

** I am sorry to hear it, papa. I like riding 
about and enjoying myself so much better than 
learning lessons." 

Mr. Armytage laughed. 

" I hare no doubt of it. But, Harry, my boy, 
you have had a nice holiday. So you must set 
to work bravely now." 

'* But, papa, the girls have holidays now, ' reaSiing. 



while Miss Dawson is away ; and I think I ought 
too." 

'*Nay, Harry, you forget you had yours in. 
the spring, when Mr. Mortimer was laid up 
with bronchitis. I did not want you to go to- 
morrow, though, on Mr. Mortimer's account, but 
he wishes it. His sister died the day after he 
reached her, and he has brought her two 
children, a boy and girl, hera to live with 
him." 

"A boy, papa!" exclaimed Harold, eagerly. 
''Oh, I am so glad. I hope he will be a nice 
feUow, and then he will be a companion for me.**" 

"I hope you will be kind to him, Harold, 
and then 1 think it will be a good thing for you 
to have a companion in your studies and amuse- 
ments." 

'* Did you say there was a little girl too, papa ? " 
inquired Lucy, looking up from the book she was 
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"Yes, dear; a child a year or two youDger 
then Nellie, by the look of her." 

" And she has just lost her mother, poor little 
thing I How I pity her ! '* 

Mr. Armytage did not reply; but his deep- 
drawn sigh showed that his own children's loss 
was present to his mind. 

'* I hope we may have her here a great deal, 
papa," continued Lucy. 

''As much as you like, darling. They shall 
both come and spend Saturday with you, if you 
wish it." 

"But, papa," interrupted Harold, "never 
mind the girl. I want to hear about the boy, 
— what is he like ?" 

"I really cannot tell you, Harry. You mil 
see for yourself to-morrow morning, but if he 
takes at all after his uncle, he will be cleverer 
than you are, my boy." 

Harold was all eagerness to see his new com- 
panion, and what was very unusual, he was im- 
patient for the time to come for him to go to Mr. 
Mortimer's. 

When he entered the study at the parsonage, 
however, its only occupant was Mr. Mortimer, a 
tall, pale-faced gentleman, with a quiet, rather 
sad expression. As he was unmarried, he was 
perhaps scarcely suitable to take charge of his 
sisters children; but he was their only near 
relative, and he had promised her to do his best 
for them— he and his old housekeeper together. 

He looked up as Harold entered^ and read his 
look of disappointment. 

"Well, Harold," he said, holding out his hand, 
"here you are again. You expected to see my 
boy ? He will be here tn a moment. " 

Even as he spoke, the door opened, and the 
two children entered. Philip coloured on seeing 
a stranger, and little Annie crept to her stool 
beside her uncle, and drew his arm round her for 
protection. 

£ut the boys soon grew good friends over a 
Latin reading lesson, which Philip was able to 
translate mucn more readily than Harold, though 
he was half a year younger. Harold had left 
homo that mondng with the resolution that, 
much as he disliked lessons, he would really try 
to be more attentive, and Philip's superior know- 
ledge stimulated him so, that he won a word of 
approval from Mr. Mortimer. 

"I am pleased with you this morning, Harold ; 
I hope you are really going to try to do better." 
"Yes, I am going to try," replied Harold, 
raising his clear blue eye to Mr. Mortimer's. 

But unfortunately for Harold's good resolu- 
tions, Mr. Armytage intended to drive that even- 
ing to Crofton, the market town, three miles off, 
and he pr(>]msed taking Harold with him. Now 
Harold s lessons for the next day oir!;ht to have 
been learnt in the afternoon, but he had spent 
the whole of it playing with Mabel and Nellie, 
thinking he could easily do them after tea. Of 
course Mr. Armytage would not have taken him 



had he known he was neglecting anything, but 
he did not inquire, and Harold did not tell him. 
So when the Doy appeared before Mr. Mortinier 
the next morning, Philip repeated his lesson per- 
fectly, while Harold scarcely knew one word. 

Mr. Mortimer talked very gravely to him, and 
reminded him of his father^s wish that he should 
begin to learn in good earnest now. And he 
bade him stay in and learn the lessons which 
ought to have been done the previous day. 

But Harold had an idle fit that morning, and 
felt very disinclined for work ; and when he was 
left alone, he sat for a little while with his book 
before him, looking out of the inndow. 

All at once he started np. 

"This is not fighting, he said to himself; 
" my enemy is comins out of his hiding-place, I 
must kill him ; " and lie turned away resolutely, 
and sitting down by the table, applied himself 
diligently to his task, and in a short time it was 
learnt and repeated 4o Mr. Mortimer's satislac- 
tion. 



CnAPTEK IX.— Lucrtr A^^ Her Work. 

Saturday came, but not too soon for either of the 
boys. Nor for Lucy, who, beneath her quiet, 
gentle manner, was idl eagerness to become ac- 
quainted with the little stranger girl, who had come 
to live at Elmer. Lucy was of a thoughtful nature 
— perhaps her delicate health tended to make her 
so—for she had nothing to do but lie still and 
think, while the others were romping about. 

And little Annie Lawrence had been a good 
deal in her thoughts since she heard of her arri- 
val She had often felt so much the want of her 
mother in her own case, that she meant to try 
what little she could to cheer the heart of one 
who was just experiencing the same loss. She 
hinted a little timidly to Mrs. Armytage one day, 
that she hoped she should be able to make her 
^^PPy> ^ P^pA ^^ Bh^ might come at any 
time. 

"Yes, Lucy," was the reply, "we must try to 
be kind to her ; and I dare say she will be happy 
enough, running about with Bella and Nellie." 

Lucy sighed. Was there nothing she could do 
then ? Was she always to lie idle and useless ! 
She feared so. 

Anne, who entered the room soon afterwards, 
and who was accustomed to watch every shade on 
the face of the young lady whom she tended with 
such devoted affection, bent over her, and as she 
shook up her pillows, said, "You are worse than 
usual to-night, Miss Lucy." 

"No, Anne, I am not worse in health ; only I 
was thinking what a useless life I lead, lying here 
day after day, just doing nothing, and that has 
made me rather sad." 

"Why, Miss Lucy dear," said Anne, earn- 
estly, " you are never idle ; you must not think 
you are of no use. All the poor people doat on 
you, Misa Lucy, and mother was saying only the 
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)tlier day when I was there, that though she had 
lever spoken to you, she knows you quite well, 
md she cannot tell what she would do without 
fovLf and all the nice warm things you make and 
lend her. And as for me, Miss Lucy" — and Anne's 
roice shook with the emotion she vainly tried to 
lide, — ** I could not teU what you have heen to 
ne. Many and many a time has the thought of 
^our dear patient face kept me from answering 
grossly when spoken to." 

"There, Anne, that will do," replied Lucy, 
(tretching out her hand with a kindly smile ; **1 
lave always tried to he a friend to you, but that 
a not much." 

But somehow, Anne's words spoke some com- 
brt to her. She felt that there might be some 
vays in which even she could be useful, and she 
;umed again to her work with a quieter spirit. 

Suddenly she became conscious that some one 
ilse was beside her, and looking up, she saw her 
ather. The work was flung down, and she was 
lasped in his arms. 

** Lucy darling," he said, sitting down beside 
ler, and speaking in the gentle voice he always 
ised towam his sick child, ' * I heard what you were 
laying to Anne just now. But indeed you must 
lot think yourself of no use, for it is not true. 
J6d has given you a very difficult task, Lucy — to 
ie still and be patient ;Kbut I think He has also 
riven you grace to perfoftn it, else you could not 
)ear your sufferings so uncomplainingly as you 
lo. Many a time has the sight of your patient 
ace spoken peace to my heart when nothing else 
jould." 

** Oh, papa," exclaimed Lucy, with tears in her 
lyes, "I am often very impatient and discon- 
;ented, and it is very wrong of me, when I am 
lurrounded with so much love, in such a happy, 
lappy home. I ought to be very grateful in- 
itead of murmurinjg. 

" It is a hard trial, my child, for one so young 
;o be laid aside so completely as you are ; but I 
;hink your afiiiction has taught you to seek for 
hat peace which earth cannot give. Has it not, 
Lucy?" 

"Oh, papa, I hope so!" was the fervent 
reply : " I would not be weU again if it made me 
tireless and thoughtless as I once was, and I am 
rerj happy generally, papa, only to-night I was 
rather sad." 

"We must bring your smiles back again, 
Lucy," said Mr. Armytage, lovingly; "wecan- 
lot do without them. They are the light of the 
liouse. You are very, very dear to us all, my 
shild." 

The smiles came back even as he spoke, and 
there was no more sadness that evening. 

The girls were busy on the Saturday morning 
making a good deal of preparation in the school- 
room for their expected visitor. At Lucy's sug- 
B;estion old toys were turned out, and dolls which 
N'ellie had long since ceased to care for were 
Iressed up for ijmie's amusement. 



Annie Lawrence, when she came, proved to be a 
very shy, quiet child ; but her eyes lighted up 
with pleasure at the sieht of Nellie's large doll, 
dressed in long clothes uke a baby ; and she was 
quite content to sit on a low seat by Lucy's sofa 
and nurse it. 

Mabel and Nellie pronounced that very slow 
work, and soon ran away to join the boys in the 
garden. 

When left alone with Lucy, her soft, gentle 
words soon made little Annie feel quite at home 
with her ; and she prattled away of her former 
life, and the things she had been accustomed to, 
until they became quite good friends. 



Chaptbb X.— Harold's Idea of Things. 

" What are you going to do with yourselves, 
Harry ?" said Mabel, a& they joined the two boys 
on the terrace. 

"Amuse ourselves as well as we can," was th« 
reply. 

"I know what would be nice to do!" said 
Nellie, with her usual eagerness. " Sail the new 
ship papa bought you the other day, in the fish- 
pond, Harry. That would be glorious fun. I 
will go and fetch it. I know where it is ; " and 
she was running away, when Harold, with a 
good deal of importance, called her back. 

"You forget the ship is mine, and I don't 
choose to sail it at present, Nellie. " 

Nellie dropped a low curtsey, with mock gravity. 

"Your majesty has only to speak your wishes 
to command obedience." 

Harold laughed. 

"My wishes then are, that we show Philip the- 
gardens and stables, and then, if you like, we 
will sail the ship, Nellie." 

" Harry always does as he likes," said Mabel 
lovingly, as she linked her arm in her brother's, 
and they all proceeded to the yard. 

Harold's new pony was first visited and ad- 
mired, and Harold said they should have him out 
after dinner. Then Sorrell and the horses, and 
then the dogs claimed their share of attention. 
But the girls soon grew tired, and said they would 
return to the garden and wait for them there. 

Harold next took his companion to the poultry 
yard— a large open space, fenced and rooled with 
wire fencing, to keep the fowls within bounds. 
It was not often that Harold went there, for he 
did not care for poultry ; but it was a source of 
great amusement to Philip to watch them. 

" We had two bantams at home," he said, 
" they were great pets of mamma's, and I used to 
feed them every morning for her while she was 
ill. They grew quite fona of me." 

" Only two ! " exclaimed Harold, somewhat 
contemptuously ; **you see we have quantities. 
I dare say papa will give you lots if you like.'* 

" I don't want any of yours," was the reply, in 
rather a sad tone, "they only reminded me of my 
home pets." 
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'* Well, we have looked at them long enough, 
I thip^ Come and have gome fruit, Philip;*' 
and h« led the way into the kitchen-garden, Im 
extensive plot of ground to the right of the 
poultry yam. 

"Don't you think this is a very nice place to 
live at, Philip ! " Harold said, as they bent over 
the strawberry bed, to help themselves. 

"Very, and I think you ought to be very 
happv." 

" ^ell, so I am, and you know I shall be the 
master here after papa. And papa often says he is 
making raanj improvements m the estate, so 
that evejTthing may be very nice when I come 
to it. would not you like to be rich, Philip I" 

" Well, I don't know," replied Philip, medi- 
tatively ; " I used to think it would be nice 
once ; but mamma told me it was best as it was ; 
there was a heavy responsibility in having a 
great deal of money, she said ; so I think I would 
rather have Agur^ prayer, — * Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.' ' 

Harold was silent for a few minutes. It was 
an answer he did not expect. 

** Well, I know it's a jolly thing to have plenty 
of money," he said presently; "it makes one 
so much more thought of to be heir to nice pro- 
perty like papa's. But I don't think I shall live 
here when I am a man. I am going to be a sol- 
dier, Philip, — a great general like the Duke of 
Wellington. And I shall conquer in a great 
battle like the battle of Waterloo. And then 
every one will say how brave I am." 

" I don't think the Duke of Wellington thought 
so much about the glory of the thing, but it waa 
his duty to his country to fight as he did. He 
always tried to do his duty," was Philip's an- 
swer. 

"Yes, of course, and so shall I— shed my 
blood, if need be, in my country's cause ; " and 
Harold drew himself up, and his eyes sparkled at 
the brilliancy of the castle he was building. 

While this conversation was going on, the 
boys had left the kitchen-garden and entered 
the shrubbery. Jem, who was digging there, 
heard Harold s last speech, and looking up, he 
said, — 

*' Ah, Master Harry, there is a good many du- 
ties to do, and battles to fight, betore that comes 
to pass, I am thinking. If the soldier's blood is 
in you, there's plenty of enemies of your own to 
spend it on, as I have often heard the master tell 
you, without waiting for the countr/s." 

" Yes, I know, Jem," replied Harold, colour- 
ing ashe suddenly became conscious of the boastful 
way in which he had been talking. " But come 
along, Philip, the girls will wond«« what has 
become of us." 

And indeed they did. Nel^e was quite tired 
of waiting, she said ; and was just on the point of 
cutting a hole in Harold's laree ball which lay at 
lier feet, and certainly would have done so if tney 
had not come. 



THE CUCKOO-FLY. 

I AM the Cuckoo-fly : 

Would you know the reason why 

I am called by such a name P 
I will tell you then ; although, 
When you've heard my tale, I know 

You will say I am to blame. 

When it is time to lay 
My tiny eggs away, 

Till the spring shall set them firee^- 
Not haying any nest 
Of my own, wherein to rest, 

I am badly off, you see. 

I'm not inclined to make one. 
And so I simply take one 

Wherever 1 can find it ; 
And if the owner begs 
I will not intrude my eg^, 

Do you fancy that I mind it f 

Not I, indeed! In spite 
Of reasons, wrong or right. 

Which he urges with much heat, 
I still maintain my ground. 
And looking cahnfy round, 

Choose out a cosy seat. 

Nor matters it to me, 
Whether with leaspf or hee. 

Or beetle, I may dwell ; 
Heedless of strength or stings, 
I fold up my slender wings. 

And refuse to quit the oelL 

For if attacked at all, 
I just roll into a ball,— 

As does our hedgehog friend ; 
Then upon the coat of mail, 
Which I wear from head to tail. 

Strokes harmlessly descend. 

Now you know the reason why 
I am called the cuckoo-fly : 

I am like the cuekoo-fttrd; 
For she lays her em about 
In her neiffhbours^ nests, without 

One apcuogising word. 

I'm a pretty little thing. 
And the brightest colours fling 

Their radiance o'er my breast ; 
But I really can't deny 
That a well-dressed cuckoo-fly 

Ought to make herself a nest. 



WHAT BECAME OF THE TOWEB 

OF BABEL? 

After the dispersion of the builders of the towet 
of Babel, the tower gradually decayed until tbe 
time of Nimrod. The ruins of the tower of Babel 
were most probably employed by •* the mighty 
hunter" as a foundation for the tower of Belas, 
the vestiges of which are still pointed out to 
travellers. 
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LITTLE JOHN AND HIS BIBLE. 

A CLERGYMAN lately told a story about a little 
boy wbom he saw in the west of Ireland. The 
fitory made the people who heard it glad, and it 
made them sorry, for some of them were crying 4 
and as it was one to which they said they loved to 
listen, I will now tell it to you, so that the dear 
child who is reading this may love the little Irish 
boy, and pray to God to bless him. 

His name was John. His father and mother 
were Roman Catholics, but they sent him to the 
Bible School near their house. Little John took 
great pleasure in the school He got on quickly 
in learning, and soon knew the Bible very well ; 
so that you could scarcely ask him any question 
on the chief points of religion but he would give 
you a good answer out of his Bible. But better 
than afl, he was a very good boy, and lived ac- 
cording to the commands of the holy book which 
he knew so well. So the scholars and the masters 
loved him, and little John wto very happy at the 
school. 

But the Romish priest heard that the child was 
at the Protestant school, and he was very angry, 
for he knew that if little John read the Bible he 
would most likely soon find out the falseness and 
wickedness of Romanism; and the priest came 
down to the house of the child's father, and said, 
**How dare you send your boy to that Protestant 
scliool?" 

And the father told the priest that the child 
took pleasure in the school, and got good leamiog 
there, which would be useful to him when he grew 
to be a man. 

The priest commanded the father to take the 
child away from the school. 

The father said he could not do so. 
And at last the priest grew very angry, and 
turned to go away ; but before he went, he said to 
the father, that if the child was not taken from 
school before the next Sunday, he would read 
the father's name out in the Romish chapel, and 
disgrace him before all the people collected for 
mass, and also would curse him from the altar. 

But the father loved his little boy greatly, and 
did not take him from the school, for he luiew it 
would have pained him to be kept away. 

So when Sunday morning came, and the child 
was still at the Protestant school, the priest was 
very angry, and went to the place which Roman- 
ists call tne altar, and standing there he read out 
the father's name, and told the people that he 
was a very bad man, and then he began to curse 
him. 

Our Saviour tells us to "bless, and curse not ; " 
but this wicked priest began to curse the poor 
man, and he was cursing him in that awful way 
called "by bell, book, and candle." 

Then the father got greatly afraid, and he fell 
en his knees on the chapel floor, and trembled 
like an aspen leaf, and crept up along the chapel 



floor on his knees till he came to where the priest 
was standing ; and the poor man lifted up his 
hands and begged of the priest to have mercy 
on him, and not go on with the dreadful cursing 
he had begun. And the priest then spoke to the 
people about him again, and said at last that if 
the father would promise to take his child from 
the Protestant school next day, he would not, 
at all events for the present, finish his dreadful 
cursing. 

All this was on Sunday. 

On Monday morning little John was getting 
his books together to go to school, but his father 
came to his side and stopped him, and said, "My 
child, you can't go to school any more, and you 
must put all your books away— the Bible and all. 
The priest won't have them under my roof any 
more." 

"Not go to school, father ! " said the child ; — 
*• why, it's my greatest pleasure. Sure you won't 
keep me from school." 

Then they talked a little more, and at last the 
father told John all that had passed in the Romish 
chapel the day before ; and then John saw that 
his father could not have courage enough to keep 
him at school, for he knew how much the poor 
Romanists are afraid of the priest's cursing from 
the altar. So he turned to his father and said, — 

" Father, I remember what God says to children 
in the fifth commandment." And then he repeated 
the fifth commandment, and said, " And, father, 
I'll honour you. Don't be afraid, father, that 
when your back was turned I should strive to run 
down to that school. It's a great grief to me to 
be kept from it, but I promise you, father, I'U 
never set foot in that school again till you give me 
leave yourself." 

The father knew that John never told a lie, so 
he trusted him, and was much pleased and satis- 
fied in his mind. 

On Monday and on Tuesday John was com- 
pelled to stay away from school. On Tuesday 
evening some of the converts in that place were 
gathered together for prayer. "When they were 
about to kneel down the door opened gently; and 
little John came in. 

Some of his fellow-scholars ran around him, 
and said, "John, you were not at school to-day or 
yesterday." 

"No, said he — "no; father and the priest 
kept my body at home, but my heart was amongst 
you all the while." 

After that he had many troubles, his father 
and mother being still Romanists, and the priest 
watching him. 

But one day, when John was not in the house, 
his father and mother began talking about him, 
and wondering how strange his conduct had been 
for some time past ; and they said that every 
morning very early, when nobody else was stirring 
in the house, John used to get up, leave the house, 
stay away a little while, and then come home 
again. And so in the evening, about twilight, 
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he went out, and after some time he regularly 
came back again every morning and every even- 

The father and mother could not think what 
was the reason of this, and so the father said, 
" I'll wateh him to-night." 

That evening, when the sun was about to set, 
little John rose up without a word, crossed the 
floor, and went out of the house. Then the father 
got up, and following at a distance, saw what I 
am going to tell you. He saw the little boy go 
through the long sloping field that fronted the 
house ; through the whole field, till he came to 
the comer of it where a large tree was growing ; 
and the little boy stopped at the foot of the tree, 
and began to search K)r something amongst its 
roots. He found it, and taking it in his hands 
sat down on the grass, his back towards the 
Other's house. 

Then, when the father saw him seated, he came 
up so quietly behind that John did not hear him ; 
and the father looked over the shoulder of the 
child, and he saw a book in his little boy^s hands ; 
the red light of the setting sun fell on its pages. 
It was God*8 own holy word, the blessed ^ible. 
Every night and every morning, when no one saw 
him, he was out there under the tree with that 
holy book. 

The father was so afraid of the Bomish priest, 
that he shook little John roughly, and said, 
** This is as bad as if you went to school. The 
priest will hear of your reading the Bible ; your 
mother and I will be brought into trouble again. 
Give me up that book." 

Then he seized the Bible, and was pulling it 
away. But little John felt that the Bible was all 
he had now to comfort him. So he held it firmly 
in his tiny little hands ; and when his father was 
pulling it away, he began to beg of him and plead 
with mm. 

" Oh, father, don't take my Bible from me. It's 
all I have left me now. I can't go to school ; I 
can't go to church ; I've nothing left me but my 
Bible. Don't take my Bible from me, father I " 

But the father never spoke ; and the child tried 
one last argument. 

'* Father, do you remember about school I 
When you forbid me going to school, I promised 
you I would never try to do so behind your back. 
!Now did I ever try to do so ? Did I ever tell 
you a lie? Now, father, I only ask you one 
thing, — leave me my Bible. It's all I have to 
comfort me now. Don't take my Bible from me, 
fether!" 

And little John was holding the Bible fast, and 
the tears were in his eyes, and he looked very 
sorrowful. And when his father saw how grieved 
he was, he could hold out no longer ; he threw 
his arms round his neck, and hugged him to his 
breast, and they wept together uia,t sunimjer's 
evening. 

And the father gave up the book, and said, 
*« There's your Bible back again, my lad, and you 



may go back to school to-morrow morning. Yos 
may go to church too, if you like, and no priest 
or bishop in Galway shall stand between you an^ 
your God any more." 

That is the story of little John. The clcrgT" 
man from whom I heard it saw him in the schoci 
looking very happy, with his Bible in liis hand. 

£. H. 



THE BLADES OP COKl^. 

YoxrsQ tender blades of com appeased 

Above the ground in spriog, 
They drank the sunbeanui and the dew — 

Each seemed a useless thing ; 
But the farmer saw them with bright hopes 

Of stores of gulden grain. 
And if we cheer one anxious heart 

We do not Uve in vain. 

So tall, and flourishing, and strong. 

They grew f^om day to day, 
A skylanc ventured 'neath their shade 

Her fragile eggs to lay. 
Good hiding-place it proved until 

The nesthrgs learned to fly. 
And grateful thanks the songsters gave 

When bidding them " Good-bye.^' 

Bipened by summer heat, the com 

Grew heavier, richer still. 
And plenteous sheaves the fanner reaped. 

His empty bams to fill. 
Those tiny blades, so weak at first, 

More precious now than gold. 
Had brought forth seed which, sown again. 

Would yield a hundredfold. 

The blades of com kind shelter gave 

The skylark in its need ; 
Is there no orphan babe whom you 

Can help to clothe and feed P 
Can you not do without some treat,-* 

Some cake, or book, or toy. 
To give the hungry one a meal. 

And fill his heart with joy ? 

Children, if washed from all your sins 

In Jesus' precious blood, — 
If, through his grace, by word and deed. 

You strive for others' good, 
Then, in the world's great harvest-time. 

When angel reapers come. 
At Jesus' bidding, like ripe, grain. 

Shall you be carried home. j. t. 



OUE GEEAT MEN. 

Men great in science, literature, and art, hate 
sprung indiscriminately from the English farm 
and Scotch hill-side, firom the workshop and th« 
mine, from the blacksmith's stithy and the Gob- 
bler's stool. The illustrations which pressnt them- 
selves are so numerous, that the difficulty consists 
in making a selection. 
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'From the barber's shop rose Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, the inventor of the spinning-jenny, and 
the founder of the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain; Lord Tenterden, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of English judges; and Turner, the 
greatest amons Lindscape painters. Sbakspere's 
father was a Dutcher and grazier. Cook, the 
navigator, and Bums, the poet, were common 
labourers. Ben Jonson was a mason, and so was 
Hugh Miller, the geologist. So were also Telford, 
the engineer, and Allan Cunningham, the poet ; 
while among carpenters, we find Inigo Jones, the 
architect ; John Hunter, the physician ; Rowney 
and Opie, the painters; and Professor Lee, the 
Oriental scholar. From the weaver class have 
sprung Simpson, the mathematician ; Bacon, the 
sculptor ; W ilson, the ornithologist ; Dr. Living- 
stone, the traveller; and Tannahill^ the poet. 
From shoemakers we have Sturgeon, the elec- 
trician ; Samuel Drew, the essayist ; Gilford, the 
editor of the Quarterly Review; Bloomfield, the 
poet ; and William Carey, the missionary ; whilst 
Morrison, another zealous and persevering mis- 
sionary, was a maker of shoe-lasts. Cardinal 
Wolsey, De Foe, Akenside, and Eirke White, 
were the sons of butchers ; Bunyan was a tinker, 
and Joseph Lancaster a basket-maker. Among 
the great men who are identified with the steam- 
engine are Newcomen, Watt, and Stephenson; 
the first a blacksmith, the second a mathematical 
instrument maker, and the third an engine-fire- 
man or stoker. Dr. Hutton, the geologist, and 
Bewick, the father of wood-engraving, were coal 
miners ; Dodsley was a footman, and Holcroft a 
groom ; Baffin, the navigator, a common seaman ; 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovel a cabin-boy. Herschel 
played the oboe in a military band, Chantrey was 
a journeyman carver, Etty a journeyman prmtcr. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence the son of a tavern keeper, 
and Dr. Michael Farraday the son of a poor black- 
smith. 

It is the glory of our country thnt men such as 
these should so abound in it ; not all equally dis-^ 
tinguished, it is true, but all penetrated alike by 
the noble spirit of self-help. They furnish proofs 
of cheerful, honest-working, and energetic effort 
to make the most of smaU means and common 
opportunities ; for opportimities, as we shall after- 
wards find, fall in the way of every man who is 
resolved to take advantage of them. The facts 
of nature are open to the peasant and mechanic 
as well as to the philosopher, and by nature they 
are all capable of making a moral use of those 
facts to the best of their power. Thus, even in 
the lowliest calling, the true worker may win the 
very loftiest results. 



FIEEWOEKS IN THE SKY. 

Were you abed and asleep, dear reader, when 
the meteors were seen last November? Shooting- 
stars you called them, perhaps, not knowing so 
fine a word as meteors. 



No, you were out of bed and wide awake. 
Your dear mother promised to call you if there 
were any of these stars visible. And soon you 
were pressing your face close to the window- 
pane, and rubbing it to make it clearer, while 
the sky was blazing with these extraordinary 
fireworks. . How you looked, and shouted, and 
looked again, while these new sky-rockets shot 
across the heavens. What thousands there were I 

And then, the next morning, how vexed some 
of your friends were who had missed that won- 
derful sight ! You felt quite superior to them, 
as you laughed at them for being such sound 
sleepers as to have lost that unusual display of 
pyrotechny. 

There ! Try and find out the meaning of that 
hard word. 

And now can you explain what these shooting- 
stars are, and how often they appear ? 

Well, you reply, you have been told that se 
wonderful a sight is only seen once in thirty- 
three years (though a few are seen every year), 
but you do not know anything more about them. 

Then attend to what I am about to say. 

These meteors are, many of them, of extra- 
ordinary size and brilliancy, and in a more or 
less degree coloured. Occasionally, too, a hissing 
noise accompanies them, they burst with a loud 
explosion, and shower down numerous solid sub- 
stances, which are termed meteorites, or meteorio 
stones. These bodies strike the earth with pro- 
digious force, burying themselves under the soil 
several feet, and when taken up, they are found 
at first extremely hot. They are, externally, 
black, covered with a shining, glass- like coating, 
doubtless the result of the intense heat to which 
they have been subjected. Inside, however, their 
colour is generally gray immediately below the 
outer crust ; and they are found to consist, in a 
very large proportion, of iron in its metallic state/ 
whilst nickel, copper, tin, arsenic, cobalt, sulphur, 
phosphorus, and other substances are found also 
combined in them. Those of our readers who 
have the opportuni^ will find a large number of 
them in the British Museum, several of which 
have been cut and brightened in order to show 
the metallic iron. A few of those at the Museum 
are of large size, but yet a mere nothing when 
compared with such masses, for instance, as th& 
one in Brazil, weighing 14,000 pounds, or that 
near Buenos Ayres, whose estimated weight is 
rather more than thirteen tons. 

Several theories have, at different times, beea 
given for the purpose of explaining these pheno- 
mena ; but these, with one exception, have been 
rejected as either insufficient or unsound. One- 
supposes them to be atoms formed in our at- 
mosphere from bodies drawn up, as vapour is 
drawn up from liquids ; but so many difficulties 
here present themselves that, by common consent, 
this has been set aside. 

Another imagines them to be substances pro- 
jected from volcanoes with prodigious force ; but 
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from the positions and periods of the fiBdling of 
meteors, and the eztraoralnary numbers that are 
sometimes seen, together with their size and the 
velocity with which they travel and fall, this idea 
also hak been abandoned. 

A third supposition is, that they are masses 
which have been thrown from volcanoes on the 
moon, with such a force as to have come within 
the sphere of the earth's immediate attraction ; 
but this, too, being attended with difficulties 
too great for solution, has been generally set 
aside. 

What is termed the Planetary Hypothesis, 
however, we think must be taken as the only 
satisfactory solution of the question. By this 
they are iMlieved to be multitudes of planetary 
bodies, each pursuing its own rapid course round 
the sun, in its own orbit ; and that as their orbits 
occasionally cross that of the earth at certain 
periods, we fall in with these bodies, and they 
are drawn towards us by the earth's superior 
attraction. 

Certainly, by this theory, the great obstacles 
towards the establishment of each of the others 
are overcome, and there is no physical impos- 
sibility or even improbability about it. A huge 
Slanet once revolved in an orbit between those of 
[ars and Jupiter, but, by some unknown con- 
vulsion, it was burst asunder, and no less than 
eighty-nine of the fragments have already been 
discovered. Hence some persons have thought 
that meteors had their origin in this catastrophe ; 
but although this idea is not by any means un- 
worthy of consideration^ it is of itself inadequate 
for the entire solution of the problem. But before 
closing this paper, let me give a few more parti- 
culars concerning these remarkable phenomena. 

They seem to traverse the solar system in 
groups or shoals, which have widely differing 
orbits; hence it is that we occasionally meet with 
them in such numbers. Close observation has 
shown that six times in the course of the year 
we cross their paths, namely, from April 22nd to 
-S^th, July 17th, August 10th, November 12th to 
14th, and 27th to 29th, and December 6th to 12th, 
upon each of which dates meteors may be looked 
for, and the fall of aerolites expected. They 
generally consist of three varieties, — ^tiny points 
of light, which travel so rapidly across the sky as 
to seem like lines ; large balls of fire, which dart 
along and then explode, leaving often a train of 
light behind them ; and those which in the day- 
time appear as small, bright douds, rushing 
through the sky, frequenuy attended by the 
noise of thunder and the fall of stones. The 
former are the most, and the latter the least 
numerous. The month of November is par- 
ticularly famous for them ; the most remarkable 
«howers on record having been seen on the 12th, 
13th, and 14th of November. 

On the 15th of November, 1755, a shower of 
red rain fell in Switzerland, and also in Russia 
and Sweden. The colour was found owing to a 



red powder, which, when dried, was discovered to 
be capable of being attracted by the magnet. 
Falls of coloured rain and dust are also reoorded 
to have taken place in the years 1803 and 1813. 
In the latter year a fall of red snow occurred, 
attended by explosions resembling thunder. As 
the powder which caused the redness in these 
cases also contained iron, the meteoric origin of 
these phenomena can scarcely be doubted. 

There is in the Holy Scriptures no allusion 
made to meteorites. Doubtless, when David, in 
the 78th Psalm, spoke of thunderbolts, he had 
the effects of the electric fluid, or lightning, before 
his mind. b. m. 



THE SHEPHEED AND HIS FLOCK. 

(WUTTXV VOB ▲ P0PVL1.S TUVX CALLSO 
<*I7HCIJI HXD.") 

I SAW in the valley a happv little flock, 

Th^ lie in a pleasant fold; 
The Shepherd who owns them is kind and good. 
He loves them with love untokl. 

Come, all ye who hear, who hear. 

Come, and never fear; 

There's room for all. 

And the Shepherd doth call, . ^ 

Oh, come and be happy here ! 

Those sheep were lost and wandering once^ 

And the wolf went about to destroy ; 
But the Shepherd sought them o'er wood, and waste, 
and hill, 
And brought them here with joy. 
Come, all ye who hear, &c 
He made them a fold under green, green trees. 

Which healing leaves do bear, 
Close bythe stream of the water of life, 
AnA He leads his saved ones there. 
Come, all ye who hear, &c. 

The Shepherd saved those lost and wandering sheep. 

For He fought with their cruel foe; 
And in Ids blood then shed for them. 

He washed them as white as snow. 
Come, all ye who hear, &c. 

And He will take them, one happy, happy day, 

To a fairer, lovelier home. 
Across the mountains, far, far away, 

Where the wolf no more can come. 
Come, all ye who hear, &c. 

Come, young and old, to this happy gospel fold. 

To this tender Shepherd's care; 
For none can go to that lovelv distant home 

Till his saving grace they snare. 
Come, aUye who hear, &c. 
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Chapter X. — Ruling the Spirit. 
When David got home he shut himself up in his 
own little room, and had been there some hours, 
when a tap at his door roused him. 



**Go away, please," said David. **I want to 
be left alone." 

'*Let me in, David. I want to speak to 
you. 

"Oh, papa, is it you!" And David opened 
the door to his father. 

"David, my boy, what is the matter?" said 
Mr. Y enables, sitting down and drawing his little ^ 
son towards him. " Tell me all about it." 

The kind words and tender manner were too 
much for David just then. So, instead of speakings 
he covered his face with his hands and wept. 
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" Don't be afraid to speak to me, David. Tell 
me all abont it. How did it happen ?" 

** Oh, papa, I can't think how I could have done 
80. But I knocked Jack down, in the public 
streets, on the steps of the Isaac.** 

** Did he provoke you !'* 

*' No, papa. It was all my own hasty temper. 
He wanted me to go into the cathedral, and I did 
not want to. I mought Mr. Dorrington would 
not think it weU." 

"David," said Mr. Venables, gravely, *.'! think 

Jon were right not to go into the cathedral, for 
ack tells me there was service going on. Bat I 
. don't think your motive was exactly right. I 
mean to say that I think you carry this hero- 
worship too far. Your aim ought to be to please 
One far higher than Mr. Dorrington." 

"Oh, papa " 

**Do you think jou do, David V* 

**I try to," said David, very low. **I pro- 
mised Mr. Dorrington that I would." 

" Then all will be well with you. May He lead 
you and always be with you. But, David, you 
must try to overcome your temper. You know 
what Solomon says, — * He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty ; and he that-ruletn his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.' You see^ you 
and Jack lost a great battle this morning." 

**Yes, papa." 

•* Jack is very provoking sometimes,-! know." 

" But it was my fault. 1 should not have been 
80 impatient I am more to blapie than Jack.*' 

"Why?" 

" Because— because," stammered David^ "Jam 
older." 

* * For any other reason ? '* "- • " 

"Because I ought to know better thait'he.''- 

"Yes, David, I think you are right. You 
ought to know bejtter than Ja9k, — in the ^ first 
pltMje, because you 'are older ; secondly, because 
you have had much greater advantages in^your 
education as yet. You have been to & good 
school in England, whilst Ifiok has only- been 
to a day school here, where the high moral and 
religious tone is not what it is in England." 

*'* Yes, papa. Mr. Dorrington used to tell me 
so. And we know that ^'to whom ma^ is given, 
of him shall much be required.* I know all this, 
and yet I behaved so. And the first day of my 
arrival too ! Oh, papa, I'm so sorry." 

"Well, try to keep a guard for the future. 
Bemember, the more Satan sees God's servants 
trying to do His will, the more he tries to tempt 
them to do evil. Try to be forbearing towards 
Jack. He puzzles mo sometimes — the boy is so 
superstitious and^ calculating, — yet he is warm- 
hearted and affectionate. But you may need this 
advice more hereafter than even now. If you 
ever do, think who gave it you, and follow it for 
my sake." 

" I'll begin now, papa dear, for yeur sake." 

" David, I want to speak to you about some- 
thing else. How old are yea ? " 



As Mr. Yenables spoke he raised kia band to 
his forehead. 

"Have you a headache, papa?" asked David, 
without answering the question his father had 
asked him. 

" Yes, my head aches badly. I left the office 
an hour or two earlier on that account. I could 
not see to write." 

"Oh, papa, then do lie down a little before tea 
instead of talking to me." 

"No, David. I am resting in talking to you. 
Now tell me your age. Is it thirteen or four 
teen?" 

" Fourteen last birthday." 

* * Fourteen, " i)ondered Mr. Venables. Then he 
said aloud, "Are you expecting to return to school 
in England after the holidays. 

" You said that would be settled when I came 
home.** 

" Would it be much disappointment to you not 
to go back to school ?*' 

David hesitated. The colour went and csDe 
as he answered truthfully, '^I always thought 
I should like to ; but if you wish it, papa ^" 

David did not finish the sentence, so his father 
took it up, — 

'* If I wish it you wiU be content to stay in 
Russia ?" 

"Yes, papa," returned David, gently. 

"Wellj David, I fear that for the present I 
must not think of sending yoU back. To tell you 
the truth, I have a great many calls upon my 
money just now, and I could hardly afiTord to pay 
for your schooling in England this year. It costs 
me nearly £200 a year." 

"So much as that?" 

** Yes, David — including everything. I thought 
that fbr one y^ar you might go to school here with 
Jack : this would be well for two reasons, — first, 
because then you would keep up your French aad 
German, which you are very apt to forget in Eng- 
land ; and secondly, for the reason I told you just 
now. Then after this year you and Jack could 
go to England together. David, have you eyer 
thought at all about what profession you wonld 
like to be?" 

"Yes, papa," was David's prompt answer. 

" Indeed ! And what have you decided on 
being?" 

" A clergyman— if— if I can go to college." 

"Is that your reason for wishing to be a 
clergyman?" 

" Oh no. I want to be a clergyman because I 
should like to be a minister of Christ.** 

Mr. Venables looked earnestly at his young son 
as he said, — 

"Do yen know what it means to be a 'min- 
ister' of Christ— what the word 'minister' 
means?" 

" Some one who serves, — does it not, papa ?'* 

"Yes, David. And since you have made up 
your mind to serve this heavenly Master I will 
mot prevent you. You shall go to college if I can 
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afford it. But if I can't, you will not be ashamed 
to serve Him in a lower sphere, will you?" 

" In what way do you mean, papa ?'* 

'' I mean if you cannot go to college would you 
be content to be what I am ?" 

** A merchant ? oh, papa— yes ! *' 

** But a merchant sometimes does not begin as 
a merchant — many have risen from being shop 
boys." 

''But, papa dear, 1 shall never be a shop 
boy !" exclaimed David, in dismay. 

"I hope not. But suppose anything were to 
happen to me, David — you would all have to push 
your way in the world for yourselves." 

"But, papa, you feel quite well, don't you I 
You are not going to " 

David did not finish the sentence, but Mr. 
Yenables answered him as though he had. 

"No, my boy, I trust not for your mother's 
sake. I feel quite well, only a little weary some- 
times." 

. "Papa dear, lie down a little before tea." 

*• Very well, I think I will. And you go down 
and tell your mother I am resting. And, David, 
remember all we have said." 

David did so. He never forgot that conversa- 
tion with his father all his life. 

As David went out of his room he met Jack. 

"Jack," he said, "will you make up? I'm 
sorry I was so hasty this morning." 

"Yes," returned Jack ; "I'll make up. But 
don't ever ask me to go out for a walk with you 
again." 

" Oh, Jack, then you don't really make up. If 
you forgive you should try to forget." 

"That's not so easy," said Jack, shortly. 

"Bu,t will you try?" 

""Will you try and behave better?" asked 
Jack. 

" Yes," said David, sorrowfully. 
"Then I'll try to forget it. I will really," 
added Jack ; " Perhaps, after all, I was a little 
to blame." 

David passed his arm through Jack's as a silent 
token of gratitude for this acknowledgment, and 
then the boys went down to tea. 

CHA.PTEK XI.— The Picnic. 
""Vou have a splendid day for your excursion," 
remarked Mr. Yenables, when all met in the 
breakfast-room on the morning of the day fixed 
for the picnic. 

"Yes," said little Ruth, clapping her hands. 
"The sun is kind to-day. Now, Rose, please 
make haste and pour out the coffee. The little 
Zuboffs are to be here at nine o'clock. And, 
Rose, am I to wear my best hat, do you think ?" 

"I should think not" said Rose, smiling. 
"But what does Olga say!" 

"She says I'm not to. But that's nothing. 
You are the person to be consulted — ^you wUl 
have to look at me all day, and not Olga." 



" I'm afraid we neither of us shall, 
going with you." 



I'm not 



"Not going!" exclaimed several voices at 
once. "Oh, Rose, you must ! we can't go with 
out you." 

"And I can't go with you, so what's to be 
done ? I can't leave dear mamma to-dav." 

At this the children were silent, till little Amos 
went up to Rose and whispered, — 

" If I stay at home with mamma, will you go. 
Rose? I'll be very good, and I won't disturb 
mamma when she's asleep." 

"Thank you, darling; but it will not do. 
No ; I must stay at home with mamma." 

" But who will take care of us ? " asked Ruth. 

"Speak for yourself, Ruth," said Page, — 
"everybody can take care of themselves but you.'* 

At these words little Ruth ga«ve a timid look 
in Page's direction, and moved nearer Rose for . 
the protection she felt she even now stood in 
need of. 

"Robert is going with you," swd Rose— an? 
assurance which made little Ruth's face grow 
bright, at which Rose's grew Inight too, though 
not exactly from the same cause. 

" When do you think Robert will be down to- 
breakfast ? " asked Page. 

"Robert is at his own lodgings," returned 
Rose. " He went away last night. 

"Why did not he say he was going ? " inquired 
Page, in an injured tone. 

" He did tejd us. We knew he was going ; he 
only came here for a few davs while the house he 
lives in was being painted.' 

" WeU, I hope he will not make ns lose the 
train." 

"No fear of that," returned Rose, gently, "if 
it depends upon himself." 

And, indeed, before breakfast was over, Robert 
appeared. 

" Oh, Robert," said Jack, "hxjw nice of you to 
come so early ! " 

" I am none too early, I can tell you. I hope 
you are all ready.", 

"Oh, I'm not; oh, do not go without rae,"" 
cried Amos. " I must have on my fur, it is so 
cold." 

"Finish your break&st first, Amey," said 
Robert. • 

" I don't want any more — I've quite done," 

" Nonsense I Eat some more. You will be so 
hungry presently." 

"No more," said Amos, resolutely; "I must 
go and get ready." 

Amos scramoled down from his chair, and 
before Rose could stop him had run up to the 
nursery. 

Before the children left the house they each 
went to say good- bye to their mother, who had 
not come down to breakfast ; and then — the party 
having been completed by the addition of Ivan 
and Peter Zuboff, two little boys about the same 
age as David and Jack— they started off for the 
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railway station. It was a long walk, bnt a veiy 
pleasant one, and every|one seemed as fresh when 
they reached the station as they were when they 
set out. 

When they arriyed at the Tsarsko^-sAo station, 
all the poor droshky drivers seemed to think their 
fortunes wonld be made if only some of the party 
would condescend to employ them ; and to secure 
this, set up such a hue and cry, that at last 
Robert engaged an open carriage to restore drder. 

** My horse woula have been best," cried one 
poor driver, as he did so. 

"And my horse knows the way round the 
grounds by himself" exclaimed another. 

''If you had only taken my carriage, you 
would liave found it as soft as a feather bed," said 
a third. 

''yrhere are we all going to sit, Bobertf" 
asked Katharine. 

"I think if David and Jack were to take a 
droshky, we could all manage to fit into this 
oarriaee." 

" Oh yes," cried Jack. " David and I will go 
in a droshky — one of the [old-fEUshioned ones. 
Come on, David." 

" What is the difference t ** 

''The' new ones are those in St. Petersburg, 
and like little one-seated chaises ; but the old- 
fjBishioned ones are like a great square saddle, one 
has to sit astride, you know. Come on, there 
will be room for us two, although they are only 
meant to hold one.'* 

" Can't I go too ? '* asked Ivan aboff. 

'*Qh yes," said David, "we can make room 
for three." 

"And where am I going?" asked the other 
little Russian boy. 

"Oh, you must go in the carriage. We can't 
make room for four^-it is impossible," returned 
Jack. " Now, then, David, are you ready f I am 
going to tell our coachy to start." 

" No ; wait a minute. I am not ready. I am 
not going. Let Peter Zuboff take my place." 

So saying, David sprang out of, or rather off, 
the droshky ; Peter Zuboff took his placo ; and 
in another instant the droshky was flying over 
the smooth road — for the roads at Tsarsko^ are as 
smooth as those in St. Petersburg are rough. 

David went up to the open fly in which Ro- 
bert and the others were seated. "Can you 
make room for me f " he asked. 

"Oh, jres, to be sure," returned Robert 

So David took his place in the flv instead of 
in the droshky, and as he did so, little Amos 
whispered, " I am so glad yon have come, David. 
I was wishins yon were not going with them." 

And Davia felt grateful for tiie words, for it 
seemed like a reward for the self-denial he had 
exercised. 

"Robert," exclaimed Ruth, when they had 
driven some distance from the station, **w>i«n 



shall we enter the grounds of the palace f " 
"We are in them now," returned Robert. 



'when 



" But this seems like a town of beautifal villas 
and model cottages. This cannot be the grounds 
of a palace." 

" All these houses were built for the palace 
officials. The grounds of Tsarsko^ are eighteen 
miles in circumference." 

"Oh, Robert !" exclaimed Amos, "how many 
gardeners does the Emperor keep t " 

" I don't know, — ^a great many, I should think ; 
for these grounds are kept better than any in 
Russia. But, Ruth, you ought to know Russian 
enough to know that Tsarsko^-s^lo means the 
Czar's village, so that the very word implies 
that it is more than one house or palace." 

"Oh yes," said Ruth, "but I never thought 
of it." 

"Now, Robert," put in David, "will you tell 
us all about the palace ! Who lives in it ? " 

" No one lives in it. The Emperor keeps it 
up as a country seat. The Empress Catherine 
li. stayed here a great deal, and so did the Em- 
peror Nicholas and Alexander I." 

" Did Catherine build it ? " 

" No ; it was built for Peter the Great by his 
Empress. But Catherine II. embellished it 
greatly. To give you an idea of the magnificence 
of the building, the whole of the ornamental part 
of the front of the palace was overlaid with gold, 
at a cost of several millions of roubles. This has 
been all removed since, however." 

' ' Oh, look ! look ! " exclaimed Amos. * * There 
is the palace 1 " 

And Amos .pointed to some curious low houses, 
which looked uncommonly like veritable Chinese 
cottages. 

" We have not arrived at the palace yet," said 
Robert; "we are driving through the Chinese 
village now." 

"What is it meant for? Do people live in 
these curious houses I " asked Katharine. 

" Yes. It forms the stables of the palace." 

"Shall we be able to go inside the palace ?" 

" I fear not," returned Robert. 

" Shall we miss much in not doing so ? " asked 
Katharine. 

"A good deal ; some of the rooms are beauti- 
fully got up." 

** Have you ever been inside I " inquired David. 

"Once. I went with a countess, who gained 
us admission to every part of it." 

" And what did you see ! " 

"So much that I believe it would take me 
about a month to tell you all I did see." 

"But tell us something, please," urged 
Ruth. 

"First, then, we saw the chapel, which within 
is one sheet of gold, and beautiml pictures ; even 
the ceiling itself is of gold. And I remember one 
room which is caHed the lapis-lazuli room, be- 
cause the walls are inlaid with this beautiful 
stone, while the floor is of ebony, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl." 

"How exquisite!" exclaimed Katharine. 
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"And is there not another room ornamented 
with amher ? " 

** Yes ; that is called the amber room. It was 
made by Catherine the Second, to whom the 
amber was given by Frederick ^e Great. Her 
imperial initial E is monlded in amber, and is all 
about the room." 

**£ does not stand for Catherine," obsenred 
David. 

"In Russian, David." 

"Oh yes, to be sure — Ekaterina. Go on, 
Robert.*' 

" Well, then we saw Catherine's bedchamber. 
That is all of china pillars of purple glass. And 
there is a grand ball-room, ornamented with 
wonderful china vases." 

" Was Catherine a good queen ! " asked Ruth. 

"She was a very wonderful empress, but not a 
good woman. It is terrible to read of her in 
history ; but her last days must have been very 
miserable. She was deprived of the use of her 
limbs. There is a doping path leading from her 
apartments to the gardens, down which she used 
to be wheeled when she could not walk. We 
have arrived at the arsenal now, where we were 
to meet our droshky friends. Look if you see 
them, Amey." 

" Oh yes,*' cried Amos, " there they are, fight- 
ing with the droshky boy." 

" Fighting ! " exclaimed Robert, in horror ; 
"oh dear!" 

"Don't alarm yourself" said Page from the 
coach-box. " They are not fighting. It is only 
the droshky boy swearing at them.' 

"Oh, Page!" exclaimed David, more horror- 
struck at uiis announcement than Robert had 
been at the former. 

" It is literally true," said Page. 

"What's the matter!" asked Robert, as he 
sprang out of the carriage into the midst of the 
quarrelsome sroup. 

"Why, this rascal wantF to charge us for three 
droflhkies instead of one," exclaimed Jack, speak- 
ing Russiaa for the accommodation of the under- 
standing of the droshky driver. 

" On what grounds ? Stay, Jack, let the boy 
speak for himself." 

" If you will please to listen to an humble ser- 
vant such as I,'^ returned the lad, bowing to the 
ground as he spoke, " I will tell my tale truly 
and without a falsehood." 

" Please to tell it quickly," said Robert. 

" Yes, if it please your mighty hirfmess," re- 
turned ttie boy, again bowing low ; "out remem- 
ber that I am only a pow droshky driver, and 
not worthy " 

" I want to know what you want, not what 
you are. Go on with your story." 

After much more preamble the driver informed 
Robert that he expected to receive the fare of 
three droshkies, inasmuch as his droshky was 
only intended to carry one person and three had 
occupied it. 



Robert refused to comply with his request, at 
which the boy's humility and deference gradually 
turned into insolence and abuse ; so Robert, who, 
as you have already seen, had' a particular aver- 
sion to any discussion of that kind, at length 
gave the boy the exorbitant sum he demanded, 
whereupon uie boy assumed Ms humble and de- 
ferential behaviour, and thanked Robert, with 
tears in his eyes. 

" I dare say that poor boy has a sick mother at 
home," remarked Ruth. 

''He may have; but I fear that is not his 
motive in extorting three times his fare. Now, 
then," added Robert, "let us hasten to see th'> 
wonders of the arsenal." 



Chapter XII.— The Youno Ladt at the 
Well. 
Thst were many — so many, that I fear if I 
attempted to tell you even hal^ it would take 
me as long as Mr. Robert Yenables said it would 
take him to tell his cousins what he saw in the 
palace. So I will only say that they saw a great 
deal of old armour, very valuable and very curious ; 
some splendid harness, all ornamented with pre- 
cious stones; a beautiful saddle-cloth, perfectly 
covered with diamonds, which had belonged to 
the Empress Catherine II., or Catherine the Great, 
as she IS generally called in Russia; and then 
some sadder treasures —some blood-stained ban- 
ners, which had been taken from the unfortunate 
Poles by the Russians in some of the many baittles 
they had fought against them. 

Then the whole party assembled in a pretty 
summer house, just within sight of the beautiful 
lake which is in the midst of the fairy gardens, 
and within hearing of two military bajids which 
played by turns on the terrace. 

" How cold those poor musicians must be !" 
exclaimed David. 

"They don't feel the cold as yon do^" re- 
marked Robert 

"But, Robert, I could not make my fingers 
move in this keen air." 

And indeed it was a wonder how the poor 
soldiers could play their instruments, for the air 
was fr^ezingly cold, although it was only the be- 
ginning of October. 

**We shall have skating in a week," said 
Robert. 

" Oh, how delightful ! " exclaimed Jack. 
" How jolly, to be sure 1 Oh, David, it is no end 
of fun on the ice." 

When everybody had finished dinner, the piurty 
divided. Jack and the two Zuboff brothers starting 
off in the direction of the carpenter's shop and 
boathouse, where the young grand dukes, as the 
Emperor's sons are called, had learnt to build 
boats ; the others preferring to stroll about at 
their leisure. 

Little Amos was the most excited of all. He 
ran hither and thither, sometimes at Robert's 
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«ide, sometimes at David's, or sometimes catching 
Katharine* s dress to help him on. 

**0h, Robert — oh, David," he exclaimed on one 
occasion, when he returned breathless from a race 
in front of the others, **I have found out the 
most wonderful thing. You must come and see 
it directly. There's a young lady at a well who 
has broken her pitcher. And it must have been 
full of water, for it has upset and all the water is 
pouring oat. But, Robert, I can't think how any 
pitcher can have held so much, it never seems to 
;get empty." 

By the time the child had finished speaking, he 
«nd his companions had reached the object he 
alluded to. it was an artificial fountain. On the 
rocks which formed its background an exquisite 
statue of a girl had been placed, who, as the child 
had said, was supposed to have gone to the well 
totdraw water. In lifting the pitcher, howeve, it 
had lm>ken and had fallen on the rock where it 
had ever since rested, pouring its contents into 
the well beneath. The attitudo of sorrow the 
figure presents, the perfectly natural-looking frac- 
ture of the pitcher, the clear glistening water 
against the dark noarble in which the whole is 
«cul^ured, form an exquisite picture. 

"Robert, why does the jug never get emptied?" 
asked Uttle Amos, in great wonderment. 

" Because the spring is never empty. The jug 
bolds no water— the fountain comes from a hidden 
-spring. Now, Amos, we must make haste to- 
wards the old ruin where we settled to meet Jack, 
4>r we shall lose the train, and mamma will 
wonder what has become of us." 



THE HiaHLAND KITCHEN- 
MAID. 

Thebe was an old Scotch minister named Hector 
MThail, who, on his sludgy little horse, rode 
many a weary mile througn wild and dangerous 
-passes, over lonely moors, and past terrible pre- 
cipices, eager to carry the glad tidings of salvation 
to his ignorant neighbours. 

On one occasion Mr. M'Fhail had to attend the 
meeting of the General Assembly, to which he 
had been appointed a commissioner from his 
^peBb3rteiT. (If you do not understand this sen- 
tence, ask some Scotch friend to explain it.) 
Travelling at the rate of from thirty to forty miles 
a day, his journey would occupy a full week, and 
would frequently oblige him to pass the night in 
the then by no means comfortable inns upon the 
Highland road. It was Mr. MThail's invariable 
practice to hold family worship in these houses, 
and to insist upon the attendance of every inmate. 
Besting one night at a little inn amid the wild 
hilk of Inverness-shire, he summoned, as usual, 
the family together for devotional purposes. 
When all had been seated, and the Bioles pro- 
.dnoed, Mr. M'Phail looked around, and a^ed 



whether every inmate of the house were present. 
The landlord replied in the affirmative. 

" All ?'* again inquired the minister. 
Yes," answered the host, ** we are all here ; 
there is a little lassie in the kitchen, but we never 
think of asking her in, for she is so dirty that she 
is not fit to be seen. " 

"Then call in the lassie,*' said Mr. MThail, 
laying down the Bible which he had opened ; 
"we will wait till she comes." 
The landlord apologized. 

The minister was peremptory "The scullery- 
maid had a soul, and a very precious one," he 
said ; "if she was not in the habit of being sum- 
moned to family worship, all the greater was her 
need of joining them now." 

Not one word would he utter until she came. 
Let her, then, be called in. 

The host at len^h consented ; the kitchen-^rl 
was taken in to join the circle, and the evening 
worship proceeded. 

After the devotions were concluded, Mr. 
M*Phail called the little girl aside, and began to 
question her about her soul and its eternal in- 
terests. He found her in a state of the most 
deplorable ignorance. 

" Who made you t" asked the minister, put- 
ting the usual introductory question to a child. 

The girl did not know. 

** Do you know that you have a soul ? " 

" No ; I never heard that I had one. What is 
a soul?" 

"Do you ever pray ?" 

" I don't know what you mean." 

"Well, I am going to EJdinburgh, and I will 
bring you a little neckerchief if you promise tc 
say a prayer that I will teach you ; it is very 
short, there are only four words in it — *Lordy 
show me myself ;* and if you repeat this night 
and morning I will not forget to bring you what 
I have promised." 

The little kitchen-maid was delighted ; a riew 
piece of dress was what she seldom saw. The 
idea was enchanting ; the condition was easy ; 
the promise was eagerly given ; and Mr. MThiul, 
f^ter explaining, no doubt, the meaning and force 
of the prayer, retired to rest, and next morning 
resumed his journey. 

Mr. M*Phail did not forget the Highland inn 
and its little servant ; but, relying upon the ful- 
filment of her promise, purchased the trifling 
present that was to make her happy. 

Again, then, we accompany the devoted minis- 
ter to the wild mountains of Badenoch, and at 
the close of a mild June evening reach the lonely 
Highland inn. The white pony, now sleek and 
shining with metropolitan fare and a whole fort- 
night's idleness, is safely housed, and the min- 
ister, ere he permits supper to touch his lips, 
summons the household to the worship of Goa. 

Again, however, the little kitchen-maid is 
absent, and again he inquires the cause. Bat it 
is now a different reason that withholds her. 
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"Indeed, sir," replied the hostess to Mr. 
M'Phail's inquiry, **8he has been of little use 
since you were here ; she has done nothing but 
sit and cry night and day, and now she is so 
weak and exhausted that she cannot rise from 
her bed." 

" Oh, my good woman, let me see tto girl im- 
mediately," exclaimed the minister, instantly 
guessing the reason of her grief. 

He was conducted to a hole beneath the stairs, 
where the little creature lay upon a straw bed, 
a picture of mental agony and spiritual distress. 

*'Well, my child,'* said the amiable man, 
affectionately addressing her, "here is the neck- 
ercfhief I have brought you from Edinburgh ; I 
hope you have done what you promised, and said 
the prayer that I taught you." 

** Oh no, sir, I can never take your present ; a 
dear gift it has been to me : you taught me a 
prayer that God has answered in an awful way ; 
He HAS shyum me myself^ and oh, what a sight 
that is ! Minister, minister, what shall I do ?" * 

After some further conversation, Mr. M*Phail 
opened up to the distressed girl the great gospel 
method of salvation, and closed the interview by 
recommending the use of another, and' equally 
short and comprehensive prayer — ^^Lord, show 
Trie Thyself." 

Next morning the minister was once again on 
his way to his still distant hon^. But he had 
"cast his bread upon the waters;" did he ever 
'* find it again after many days"? 

Many years had passed since this memorable 
journey, and the vigorous and wiry minister, who 
could ride forty-miles a day for a week without 
intermission, was now become an old and feeble 
man, worn out in his Master's service, scarcely 
any longer "spending," because already "spent," 
for Christ. • ^ 

One day his servant intimated that a stranger 
-was desirous to speak with him. Permission 
being given, a respectable matronly woman was 
ushered into the study, carrying a large parcel in 
her hand. 

"You will scarcely know me, Mr. M'Phail," 
said tlie person, with a modest and deferential 
air. 

The minister replied that he certainly did not 
recognize her. 

"Do you remember a little scullery-maid at 
inn, in whose soul you once took a deep in- 
terest upon your journey to Edinburgh ?" 

Mr. M'Phail had a perfect recollection of the 
erents. 

* * I was that little girl ; you taught me two 
skort but most expressive prayers. By the first 
I was brought to feel my need of a Saviour ; 
by the second I was led to behold that Saviour 

* The conversation was carried on ia Gaelic. This 
will account for the correctness of the language used 
by the Uttle girl, for in Oaehc not even a child com- 
cnits a grammatical error. 



himself, and to view Jehovah in the character of 
a reconciled God and Father in Christ. I am now 
respectably married, and comfortably settled in 
life ; and although the mother of a numerous 
family, have travelled far to see your face, and to 
cheer you, by telUsg with my own Kps the 
glorious things which, by your means, the Lord 
has been pleased to do for my soul." 

Before parting with Mr. M'Phail she entreated 
his acceptance of the parcel she carried, which 
contained a large web of linen of her own spin- 
ning, made long before, for the purpose of being 
presented to the blessed and beloved old man, 
should she ever be permitted to see his face in the 
flesh once more. 

She lived for many years, not only a consistent 
character, but an eminently holy Christian. 

T. M. r. 



POOE JACK. 

High up in an ivy-covered tower, in a Bomish 
chapel yard, lived a colony of jackdaws. Year 
after year they built their nests and reared their 
young ones, and the villagers allowed them to 
hop in at their windows and pick up food ; but 
they were obliged to keep a sharp watch over 
them, because you know daws are rather thievish, 
and if they cast their eyes on anything bright^ 
they will immediately try and steal it and carry 
it away to their nests. 

One of these jackdaws frequently visited a 
Scripture reader, who petted liim a Uttle, and 
often threw him a morsel from his table ; he 
noticed how fond Jack was of carrying things off, 
and so one day he folded a tract up small and 
threw it to him. Jack put his head on one side 
and looked demurely at it, then took it in his 
bill, and away he flew home to the old tower. 
Mrs. Jack was building her nest, and, I suppose, 
not thinking the paper soft enough, kicked it 
out. 

Nothing daunted, Jack flew off and got another. 
This shared the same fate. 

On Sunday morning the gates were opened, and 
the priest went to early mass. 

" What are all these papers ?" said he to him- 
self, as he picked up one. " Protestants' hand- 
bills ! How dare they scatter them in the very 
chapel yard?" 

When the people assembled, he gave a great 
oration on the subject, and asked who had done 
it. Suspicion fell upon an old Protestant woman 
who lived near the gate, but she declared she had 
nothing to do with it. 

It certainly was a mystery, and two men were 
appointed to watch all night to discover the 
otiender. All night they watched in vain ; but 
as morning brightened up Jack flew off, and soon 
returned with a bill in his beak. Aim was taken, 
and poor Jack fell down in the chapel yard, shot 
through the heart. 
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THE KING AND THE SPIDER 



To make a man a king it is not enough to put a 
crown on his head. So Robert Bruce found after 
the Countess of Buchan, risking boldly her life 
and liberty, had, in exercise of the ancient right 
belonging to her family, crowned him at Scone. 
He was thus proclaimed a king, but he had 
to fight many battles before his seat on a throne 
became secure. 

At first he lost these battles. The future looked 
dark and unpromising to King Bobert' Bruce. 
His brothers Thomas and Alexander were taken 
prisoners, and executed at Carlisle. Should he 
give up in despair, and relinquish his claim to a 
Scottish throne I 

No, he was too brave-hearted for that. So he 
sent his brother Edward into Galloway, while 
Douglas yisited Lanarkshire, to enlist soldiers as 
best they could. He. meanwhile, wandered about 
the wild hills of Carrick, moving from place to place, 
so that he might escape the pursuit of his enemies. 

On one occasibn the pursuit was so close that it 
was thought advisable that the few friends who 
accompanied him should leave him, so that their 
presence should not attract notice. The poor 
ting walked on alone, choosing unfrequented 
ways, and hoping thus to avoid discovery. At 
midnight he came to a poor hut with a thatched 
roof. It looked so noor, and in so out-of-the- 
way a spot, that he thought he might venture to 
spend the night there. He threw himself on his 
back on a heap of straw, with his hands under 
his head, and tried to sleep. 

But sleep did not come very easily. You will 
not wonder at that. A king who was likely 
to lese both his crown and his head could have 
little inclination for sleep. So he lay on his straw 



bed and looked up at the rafters covered 
with cobwebs, thinking over the hope- 
lessness of his enterprise, and of the 
trouble he had brought upon himself 
and his friends. 

" For he had been trying to do a great 
deed, 

To make his people glad. 
He had tried, and tried, but couldn't suc- 
ceed, 

And so he became quite sad. 
** He sorrowed much in his low despair. 

As grieved as n.,.ji could be ; 
And uter a while, as he pondered there. 

* I'll give it all up,* sai^l he." 

The current of King Bruce's long and 
dreary thoughts was unexpectedly 
changed by his noticing the movements 
of a spider above his head. This spider 
wanted to get from one rafter to another, 
and tried to do so by spinning a thread, 
suspending itself from the end of it, and 
swinging from one beam to the other. 
It tried, but failed. 

** Just Uke me !" thought the king. 
The industrious spider tried again, while Bruce 
watched it with increased interest. But again it 
failed to reach the opposite rafter. 

*'I have tried again and failed too," said the 
royal fugitive to himself. 

But the spider would not give it up. If there 
are any infant schools among spiders, [ am sure 
this spider must have learned the soncf, **Try, 
t^» try again;'* at any rate, it practised the 
lesson which that song teaches. It tri<d again ; 
and again it lost. 

"VViU it abandon the attempt ? Bruce vas eager 
to ascertain. He was almost resolved tc give up 
his perilous scheme of being a king, and he 
thought he saw in this spider s eflbrts a kind of 
picture of himself and lus plans. So he closely 
watched the persevering insect. 

Twelve times did the little creature try. Ttoelve 
times it failed ! Not disheartened, it tried again, 
and this time was successful. 

** The thirteenth time !" said Bruce, sprlngbg 
to his feet ; "I accept it as a lesson not to despond 
under difficulties, and shall once more venture my 
life in the struggle for the independence of my 
beloved country." 

Did Bruce try again? And did he succeed 
at last! 

You ought to be able to tell me, dear reader. 
Have you not read about the famous battle of 
Bannockbum I 

" Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, 
And beware of saying, * I can't ; * 
'Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 
To idleness, folly, and want. 

*' Whenever you find your heart despair 
Of doing some goodly thing. 
Con over this strain, try bravely aerain. 
And remember the * Spider and King.* " 
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M£. MO&IIMISIl TALKINGh TO BIS LIITLB JilECB. 



SOLDIEE HAEOLD, 

AlTD THE BATTLES HE rOUGHT. 

By the Author of " Arthur's Victory. " 

Chapter XL— The Steamboat. 
**"Well ! may it please your most gracious ma- 
jesty to attend to your subject's request now ? 
Eh, Harold Harefoot ? " said Nellie. 

" Yes, you may run and fetch the ship. You 
will find it in the closet in my room, or in the 
schoolroom, or — or — somewhere else." 

But Nellie had run off, and was in the house 
before he had finished speaking. She soon re- 
tamed, almost out of breath, holding the ship in 
her hand 

" For a wonder, it was in its right place," she 
said, as she gave it to Harold. 



The ship in question, or rather steamboat, was 
one of those wonderful inventions of modem 
times which is propelled by the jet from its tiny, 
but real boiler, forcmg air under it. Harold placed 
it on the fish-pond, and setting the machinery to 
work, the small craft soon paddled across to the 
other side, to the intense delight of Philip, who 
had never seen anything of the kind before. 

He clapped his hands in ecstasy as the little 
steamer made its voyage several times across, and 
then he eagerly begged to have it in his hand to 
examine ; for rhilip was of a mechanical turn, 
and he thought he could find out how the ma- 
chinery was made. 

But perhaps the little thing had made too 
manv journeys for its strength. At all events, 
as Philip was turning it over, one of the paddle- 
wheels came off in his hand. With a look of dis- 
may he turned to Harold. 
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** There!" exclaimed Harold, angrily, **you 
have broken my beautiful steamer ! You are a 
very naughty boy, Philip. I would not have had 
it down- stairs if I had known." 

* * I did not do it on purpose, " said Philip, sorrow- 
fully ; " and I am sure I am very sorry. I will do 
my best to mend it." 

** Mend it ! as if that were possible ! You 
might have left it in the water, and not have 
touched it. " 

** Perhaps your papa is rich enough to buy you 
another?" Philip could not help suggesting. 

" Of course he is ! But I should not care for 
another. It was this I liked, and you have 
spoiled it." *■ 

And Harold turned and walk edaway, without 
another word. 

"You are very naughty to Tjreak Harry's beau- 
tiful plaything 1" said Nellie; but just thien Mrs. 
Armytag« appeav^ at the drawing-room wimiowv 
and beckoned to the girls to come in. So they, 
too, ran away. 

Left to, himself, Philip sattdown und^r a tree 
with the broken toy in has hand. He was very 
sorry for the AC«id«iitT-for it was purely acci- 
dental ; but he thought perhaps he could mend it. 
So he set to work to. try. 

When Harold left the-^pup by the fish-pond 
he wandered oQ" into a- thick part of the sliitib- 
bery, carefully avoiding the place where Jem was 
at work, and throwing himself on the ground, 
burst into a passionate flood of tears, partly from 
grief at the Joss of his plaything, but more from 
anger towards Philip. 

For a long time he wept such tears as he had 
seldom, shed before ; for he had never been used 
to a boy companion, and the girls had given way 
to him in everything, so that his passionate spirit 
was but rarely roused. 

By and by he sat up and dried his eyes, but 
the angry temper was still there ; it was so very 
bad of Philip to break his plaything. 

^ Once the thought of his soldier's warfare crossed 
his mind ; but he turned away from it ; he was 
in no mood for fighting then. So he sat there 
nursing his anger, until Philip's accident was 
magnified to the greatest possible wrong. 

"Harold !" and the word was spoken in Mr. 
Armytage's gravest tones. 

The boy started to his feet, and stood with 
downcast eyes before his father. 

** What are you doing here, Harold?" 

Harold murmured some unintelligible answer. 
** Why have you left your visitor, Philip, alone ? 
That is strange, uncourteous behaviour." 
**He broke my beautiful steamboat, papa." 
"And so, because of a pure accident, you choose 
to be rude and unkind. Is that right, Harold ? 
Philip is as sorry about it as you can be. And, 
moreover, if you go to him, you will find he has 
done his best to repair the injury ; he has mended 
your ship again." 

" I am sure he cannot have mended it rightly; 



it will never sail again. And it is very provoking, 
papa, to have one's things so spoilt." 

** Harold, my boy, I fear you have not learnt 
to practise that charity which is not easily pro- 
voked. I cannot allow you to have Philip for a 
companion unless you try to treat him with more 
consideration and courtesy. Go and ask him to 
forgive you for your rudeness.*' 

** He ought rather to ask my forgiveness, 
papa." 

"Nay, Harold ; you have made him sorrowful 
and unhappy by your behaviour, and that is a far 
greater fault than a mere accidental breakage. I 
fear my little boy has forgotten to put on his 
armour this morning, and so the enemy's arrows 
have gone through and wounded him." 

Harold coloured a good deal ; for he knew, with 
all his boasting, he had not been fighting. 

Mr. Armytage passed on, and Harold walked 
slowly in the opposite direction. The angry 
feelings still remained; but Harold struggled 
hard, and, I trust, prayerfully, against them, and 
by the tinw he reached Philip he was able to hold 
out his hand frankly. 

" " I Am sorry I said what I did a little while 
ago, Philip ; I was hasty." 

" And 1 am very sorry I broke the boat, Harry. 
See, v{ ^nk I have made it all right again." 

^*You shall have it, Philip; and I hope it 
will sail as well as ever." 

"Oh no, I won't have it ; you said you cared 
for it.'" 

- And so Harold did ; but Ive would make- Philip 
take it, to show he had forgiven him. 



.Chapter XII.— Jem's Inflttenck.- ■ 

"Jem, Philip and I want to go for a ride." 

Jem looked up with a bright smile. 

" Yes, Master Harry ; I am ready just so soon 
as I have finished digging this hero bit of 
ground." 

"But I can't wait for that, Jem ; papa said 
you were always to go when I wanted you. And, 
Jem, papa said you were to ride the shepherd's 
pony, and then Philip can have Sorrel. " 

" Did the master say Master Lawrence was to 
ride Sorrel ? " asked Jem, quickly. 

"No-o, he did not say that, but of course I 
shall want Gipsy for myself." 

Jem applied himself vigorously to his digginpr, 
and said nothing ; but Harold did not much like 
the expression of his face. 

" What is it, Jem ? " he said, after a minute's 
pause. " I know you have something to say." 

"I was only thinking. Master Harold, that 
if it were I, I should like my friend to have the 
best." 

"What I let Philip have Gipsy? Oh, I don't 
believe he can ride at all." 

"Ohi I thought I heard him telling you that 
he used to ride a good deal when his grandpapa 
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was living. But of course you know best, Master 
Harry." 

Did he know best ? Harold was not so sure 
of that. But was it not beneath him to listen 
to a suggestion from Jem ? So he stood there 
without speaking, waiting for Jem to iinish his 
digging. 

But the right prevailed at last, as it usually 
did when Harold made himself think. And he 
had been thinking of what Mr. Armytage had 
said of his behaviour to his young companion. 

So when Jem threw down his spade, saying, 
" There, Master Harry, I am ready now, " Harold's 
reply was, ** Philip shall have Gipsy, Jem, and 
you may sjEuidle Sorrel for me.*' 

And then he ran off to seek for Philip. 

But Jem was so long before he brought the 
ponies round that the boys were tired of waiting, 
and went to the yard to seek for him. He was 
just putting the bridle on Gipsy. 

"1 beg your pardon for keeping you waiting, 
Master Harold," he said, **but I could not help 
it. Thomas wanted me to help him to drive the 
poultry out of the kitchen-garden. They have 
made such work ! eaten nearly all the straw- 
berries, and scratched up the seeds that were 
sown. Thomas is very angry, and he thinks I 
left the gates open ; but the master was by just 
now, and he does not think so ; so I don't care, 
for I am sure I had nothing to do with it. Who 
did it I don't know, but certainly I didn't." 

Harold made no re|ily, but stood rubbing the 
itirrup of his pony, as though he would make it 
brighter than it was. He knew very well whose 
&Qlt it was, for he remembered he had not been 
careful to shut either the gate of the yard or of 
the garden when he and Philip were there in the 
morning. But he thought it was not needful to say 
so. Of course if papa had blamed Jem he would 
hare spoken out at once; but he did not ; so he 
should not mention it. But he would be more 
careful another time. So he said nothing, even 
though Thomas passed there just then, grumbUng 
that it would take a week to repair the mis- 
chief. 

The ponies were riBady by this time, so the boys 
mounted and rode away. But somehow Harold 
did not enjoy his ride ; he was very silent, and 
left all the talking to Jem and Philip, though it 
was for the express purpose of showing Philip the 
beauties of the park that the ride had been imder- 
taken. It was with a sigh of relief that Harold 
found himself cantering up the avenue home 
again. 

As soon as he dismounted, he turned away in 
the direction of the kitchen-garden. There was 
a greater scene of desolation there than he had 
imagined ; for all the fowls had been in two or 
three hours, and had made the most of their 
time. The neat plots of ground that had been 
sown with seeds for the winter's wants were 
all scratched up. Even Harold's unprofessional 
eye could see that all the work would he to do over 



again. And there was scarcely one lefc of the 
beautiful strawberries he and Philip had revelled 
amongst in tlie morning. Ho turned away with 
a sigh. 

At the gate he met Thomas, tho gardener. 

**Ah, Master Harold, you have been looking 
what work those nasty fowls have made. It's 
that careless fellow Jem's doings, 111 be bound, 
though he says it isn't." 

Harold crossed to the stable ^ard, where Jem 
was rubbing down the ponies. He stood watching 
him a minute, and then said, "Jem, I believe it 
was I who caused all the mischief this morning. 
I left the gates open." 

"You, Master Harold!" exclaimed Jem, with 
a start ; ** why, I thought you never went into 
the poultry yard." 

*'I scarcely ever do ; but I went this morning 
with Philip, and then we went into the garden, and 
I don't think I shut either of the gates. You'U 
not tell papa, Jem?" 

**No, of course I shall not tell him, Master 
Harry; but you'll tell' him yourself, won't 
you ? " 

*'I don't see why I need. Papa blames no 
one ; and it won't do any good when the mischief 
is done." 

* * May be not. Master Harry ; but I don't think 
it would be exactly right not to mention it — not 
quite true, you know. Mother is so afraid we 
snould learn to deceive in any way, that it makes 
me always anxious to speak out. It is the best 
and most straightforward way, I am sure. " 

"You are afraid of being blamed for what I 
have done, Jem," said Harold. 

Jem looked hurt. 

"No, Master Harry, I have been that already 
by Thomas ; and I would bear a thousand times 
more than that to save you from a scrape. It is 
because I know the master will be so grieved if 
he finds this out by accident that I want you to 
teU him." 

" And I will tell him. You are a good fellow, 
Jem ; this is twice to-day you have helped me to 
do right — to fight my battle, Jem." 

Jem's whole face lighted up. It was a heart- 
felt pleasure to him to hear Harold speak those 
words. 

"God bless you. Master Harry!" he ex- 
claimed ; "I will do whatever I can to help you, 
you may be sure of that." 

Harold ran away to seek Mr. Armytage before 
his good resolutions vanished. He found him in 
the library. 

"Papa," he said, laying a hand on his knee, 
and looking up into his face, **I have come to 
tell you that it was I who let the fowls into the 
garden this morning." 

* * You, Harry ? How was that ? " 
Harold explained in a few words. 

"This is the fruit of your careless habits, 
then, Harold," Mr. Armytage said, gravely; 
"you are constantly making yourself and every 
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one else uncomfortable by them. ""Will you 
not strive more earneetly to conquer them V* 

** I do try sometimes, papa ; but I forget." 

"You must try always, Harry, or the habits 
will prove the victors. I am glad you came and 
told me this : I should haye been deeply sorry if 
my littie boy had left me to find it out. Always 
be true and open, my child, and then you wiU 
not go far wrong, I hope." 

"I don't think I should have told you, papa, 
if at had not been for what Jem said ;" and he 
related what had passed. 

Mr. Armytage looked very much pleased. 

** This confirms my good opinion of Jem. He 
is a faithful fellow, and I hope you will profit by 
his example, Harry.** 

Mr. Armytage stooped and kissed his boy, and 
dismissed him. 

Harold went to join Philip, and the two passed 
a happy evening, until the time came for the 
brother and sister to return home. 



Chapter XIII. — Little Annie. 
"Uncle Charles,*' said Philip, looking up from 
the book he was reading on the Sunday evening, 
*'I do not think I shall care much for Harold 
Armytage. You said I was to love him, and 
make a friend of him, but I don't think that is 
possible." 

"Why not, Philip?" inquired Mr. Mortimer, 
quietiy. 

" Oh, he is so proud, and thinks so much of 
himself.** 

"And have you no faults of your own, my 
boy, that you should be so ready to notice those 
of your companions ?*' 

Philip coloured. 

"Of course I have, uncle; but I think not 
just those." 

"I am not so sure of that. I much fear that 
same pride is a failing of yours as welL You are 
not proud of the same things as Harold is, per- 
haps — of wealth and position ; bat I think, from 
one or two little things I have noticed, that you 
pride yourself on your superior knowledge. Is it 
not so, Philip ? ** 

Philip hung down his head, but he was obliged 
to confess l^at his uncle's estimate of his character 
was a true one. 

"I want you and Harold to be companions, 
because I think it wiU do you both sood. Harold 
has many seriou9 faults, I know— utults that are 
the results of the petting and spoiling he has had ; 
but I hope and believe he is trying to overcome 
them. And there is a quiet stren^h of determi- 
nation in the bo/s character which will in time, 
I trust, be productive of good. Harry is a great 
favourite of mine, Philip, and I want you to like 
him, and make allowance for him. Remember 
he has not been blessed with the care and love of 
a tender mother as you have," and Mr. Mortimer 
sighed as he spoke. 



" I will try, uncle," was Philip's reply. 

"I love Lucy," said little Annie ; "she is so 
gentle and kind, and she talked so nicely, I could 
almost fancy it was dear mamma talking to me. 
When will mamma come back again, uncle V* 

Annie had not realized that her mother was 
dead ; she thought, and the nurse who had had 
the care of her from inflEincy encouraged the idea, 
that she had gone away for a long while, but that 
she would surely come back some time. 

Mr. Mortimer did not answer, and the little 
one prattled on. 

"It seems so long since mamma went away; 
won't she come back soon ? I do so want her, 
and to hear her sweet voice say, * My little 
Annie.' " 

Mr. Mortimer's eyes filled with tears as he 
took the child on his lap. 

"My little darling, mamma will never come to 
earth again. Annie will never see her, nor hear 
her sweet, loving tones again." 

Annie gave a startled look, and then, as the idea 
gradually entered her mind, she leaned her head 
on her uncle's shoulder, and sobbed piteously, 
not loudly, but with a violence that, snook her 
whole frame. 

Mr. Mortimer was deeply touched ; he did not 
know but what the child was fully aware of the 
change that had taken place, though she was not 
well enough to attend her mother's funeral. But 
Mrs. Lawrence had been too ill and weak to speak 
much to her little girl of her approaching death, 
and :Annie had clung eagerly to the idea that 
mamma would come back again. Mr. Mortimer 
was deeply sorry for her ^ef, but he could not 
regret that he had undeceived her. 

He let her weep in silence for some time ; then 
he said very gently, but firmly, — 

"Annie darling, listen to me. It is true that 
you will never see mamma again in this world ; 
but if you are good, and tnr to follow her steps, 
you may meet her again in heaven." 

Annie looked up, her cheeks still wet with 
tears; but her unde's words had arrested her 
attention. 

"Oh, uncle I" she said, earnestly, "teach me 
to be good then, please, for I do so want to be 
with her again.'* 

"My cmld, our Saviour Jesus loved mamma 
far more than you could do, and He would not 
let her suffer pain any longer — for you know she 
was often very ill, — so He sent his angels to carry 
her home to Himself. That same Saviour loves 
you too, Annie ; and if you ask Him to change 
your heart and make you a good child, some 
day He will send for you too." 

"Then I will ask Him every day," was the 
earnest reply. 

Then, with a child's effervescent feeling, she 
changed the subject, and began to talk again of 
Lucy. 

"I should like to be with her a great deal," 
she said; "for do you know, uncle, she cut me 
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out a doU's frocky and she is going to teach me 
how to make it. And if I do that, shall I not 
be clever!" 

And a smile broke ont on the face that was 
still wet with the tears she had dbed. 

"Yes, my little one, you may be as much with 
Lucy Armytage as ever you can; you will 
perhaiis be some comfort and amusement to her, 
and she will help you to tread in your dear 
mother^s steps." 



CiiAPTBR XIV.— Work fou Lucy. 
CoMTRABT to Philip's expectations, he and Harold 
became good friends. Harold was quite willing 
to yield him the superiority he claimed— that of 
being always first and foremost in his studies ; for 
Sarold, though he was trying to do better, and was 
aaturally quick, was not fond of his books, and 
odIv applied himself diligently by fits and starts. 

But £r Philip was first in tne lessons, he, with 
equal good nature, allowed Harold to take the 
lead in their various games and amusements; 
and the two boys, by their constant association, 
were each learning in some degree to give up 
their own will to please thel other ; so that their 
companionship was a mutual benefit. 

And what of little Annie ? All the care that 
old Mrs. Gray, Mr. Mortimer's housekeex>er, and 
her nurse could bestow upon her was given ; but 
it was to Lucy, next to her uncle, that she looked 
for sympathy ai^d comfort. She was constantly 
at the Hall, for Mr. Mortimer was as willing for 
her to be there as they were to have her ; and it 
was understood that when Miss Dawson i^tumed 
she was to share her instructions along with the 
other girls. 

Meanwhile, Lucy tried to do all she could for 
her, and well did the child repay her care with 
all the devoted affection of her young heart. 
Mrs. Armytage did not take much notice of her, 
but she was well pleased that Lucy should have 
something to interest her. And many an hour 
of quiet happiness did Annie spend by the sofa in 
the schoolroom, learning the mysterious art of 
making garments for her dolL And learning, 
also, what was of far more importance, many a 
lesson of patience and gentleness, which sank 
down into her heart, there to ^ow and bear fruit. 

And Lucy, with a glad feelmg of thankfulness, 
acknowledged that now she really was of some 
use in the world ; for Annie, perhaps more than 
her own young sisters, looked up to her for counsel 
and encouragement in every difficulty. 

After his carelessness about the poultry, Harold 
did really try to be more thoughtful He was 
more punctual in his appearance at meals ; but 
still he and Mrs. Armytage did not get on much 
better. It was her anxiety that Harold should 
grow up good and obedient, which made her so 
constantly enforce her authority ; but it was done 
in such a way as to chafe the boy's proud spirit ; 
and he little knew what a fond love there was for 



him deep down in grandmamma's heart, because 
it was never allowed to rise to the surface and 
show itself. 

And yet Mrs. Armytage tried to fulfil her duty 
towards her motherless grandchildren, and her 
presence was a great benefit to them all. 

Still she often felt that her great sacrifice of 
leaving her own quiet home was not appreciated ; 
and it was this that made her at times what the 
children thought harsh and cross. She did love 
them all dearly— they little thought how dearly. 
But some people, however much they care for you, 
repel you by their manner, while others draw you 
towards them by their loving sympathy. And 
the young ones never guessed how Mrs. Armytage 
was hurt by the readiness with which they sought 
their father in any trouble or pleasure, while 
they seemed to regard her with something like 
fear. She wanted to win their young hearts' 
afiections, but she did not know that that was 
impossible until she showed that she returned 
love for love. 



BAFFAELE CIOCCI. 

A NARBATIYE FROK REAL LIFE. 
CfiAPTER I.— RAFPAELE AT SCHOOL. 

Raffaele Ciocci had kind and affectionate 
parents and sisters, who took great care of him 
till he was seven years old. Then they sent him 
to a college kept by Roman Catholic priests, that 
he might get a great deal of knowledge. What he 
learned, however, was not of much use. He and 
the other little boys were taught a great many 
idle ceremonies, and made to confess to a priest. 
As soon as they were out of bed in the morning 
they were sent to the chapel for an hour to think 
about mysterious subjects. Many of the poor 
little boys used often to faU asleep on the cold 
benches. When they did not go to deep, I dare 
say they were thinking about their play. 

Every Friday they met in the chapel, and were 
required to beat themselves with a lash of knotted 
corns, while a psalm was being chanted. 

Sometimes tney had to repeat the angel's salu- 
tation to the Virgin Mary in Latin, seven times 
over, with their hands between their knees, on 
the pavement of the chapel the whole time. 

Sometimes they were required to leave their 
food without tasting it, or not to play at what they 
liked best. They were told that there was great 
merit in punishing themselves in this way, and 
that it was very pleasing to the Virgin Mary. They 
were taught to pay more honour to her than to 
Jesus; and these actions were called ''flowers 
whose odour is agreeable to Mary." 

Raffaele was a diligent and tractable little boy, 
and the priests thought they should like to make 
him a monk. They obtained his parents' consent, 
and then they persuaded him to consent too. He, 
poor child 1 was only eight years old ; and the 
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monks could easily coax him into anything. 
Seven days afterwards a round ring of hair was 
shaved off his head, called the tonsure, as a sign 
that he was to be a monk. 

He stayed in this college five years, and then 
he was sent to the college of the Jesuits at Rome. 



CHAPTEIt II. — RaFFAELE AT THE COLLEGE OF 

THE Jesuits. 

Eaffaele was brought up to the governor of the 
college, who told him he w^as to study the classics 
and rhetoric. He read to him the rules of the 
college, which were these : — 

**To attend the school twice a day; to hear 
mass every ^ay, and during that time to read the 
praises of the Virgin Mary; to confess once a 
week ; to receive the sacrament every Sunday ; 
not to frequent places of public amusement ; not 
to raise the eyes when traversing the streets, and 
to read, only books approved by the masters." 

When the governor had read these rules, he 
told Raffaele that he must be particularly careful 
to keep them, as he was to be a monk, or, as he 
called it, "dedicated to God." 

Raffaele was now twelve years old ; and he was 
a spirited boy. He had begun to think for him- 
self, and his thoughts were these : that he should 
not like to live the idle, useless life of a monk, 
and to be shut up in a dull monastery, and never 
have a dear wife and children to keep him com- 
pany; so he told the governor that he did not 
mean to be a monk. The Jesuit looked angry, 
and disappointed, and astonished ; he said, 
"Why, my son, you have made a promise to 
God, and God is not to- be trifled with. Such 
promises may not be revoked. If you now draw 
back, woe be unto you ! " 

"What, father,'^ said Raffaele, "is a promise 
made at eight years of age to bind me for life ? 
and am I to be a priest by force ? '* 

* * Oh no, not by force, '* said the Jesuit. * * The 
dedication of yourself to the church was volun- 
tary. As to your youth, tender plants are pleas- 
ing to God ; and Mary loves those children who 
place themselves under her tutelage, and give 
thtenselves to her service. I perceive that this is 
a temptation of the evil one. The best remedy 
under such circumstances is to have recourse to 
God, through the medium of Mary. We are now 
arrived at the month peculiarly her own ; go, 
throw yourself upon your knees in your chamber, 
and, with true humility, write an address to that 
powerful advocate : ask counsel of her, and be 
sure that she will inspire you for your good." 

It is the custom in Rome to dedicate the whole 
month of May to the service of the Virgin Mary, 
and the Jesuits require every student in the 
college to write an address to her, directed — 
^* To the Most Holy Mary^ Queen of Heaven and 
Earth,'' 

In this address or letter, each young student is 
to tell his most secret wishes, and confess his 



besetting passions and sins. The addresses are 
placed on her altar, and burnt on the last day of 
the month, while songs are being sung to her 
praise. 

Do you believe that the Virgin Mary would 
come down from heaven to read these papers? 
If she could, how grieved she would be at having 
worship paid to her, which ought only to be paid to 
her Saviour, and ours ! I do not think the Jesuits 
believe it ; but they make their pupils write these 
letters that they may open them without the boys 
knowing anything about it, and find out all that 
is in their hearts. 

Raffaele wrote his letter to the Virgin Mary. 
His master did not say any more about being a 
monk just then, and they began to be pretty good 
friends. He was fond of makins sermons, and 
wished to convert souls ; and the Jesuits thought 
he would be very useful to them as a monk, if 
they could only contrive to make him one. They 
taught him to hate the Protestants ; and as he 
wished very much that, when he grew up,' he 
might convert the English people, they gave him 
the title of " The Juvenile Reformer of the British 
Isles." 

After Raffaele had been in the college nearly 
four years he began to get tired of this sort of life, 
and to find the violent discourses of the Jesuits 
very wearisome. He broke through the rules a 
little — for he managed through his friends to get 
the works of the Italian poets to read ; and when 
he went into the streets he often looked up at the 
people as he passed, instead of keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

At length he wrote a letter to his mother, tell- 
ing her how he disliked the monkish life, and how 
much he wished to return to her and his father 
and sisters. He told her that he could go on with 
his studies just as well in other schools in Rome. 
He begged so earnestly that his mother could not 
refuse, and a month after he was set at liberty. 

It was a happy day when he returned to his 
home. He was also allowed to go to a school 
which he had mentioned in his letter. Here he 
made a good many friends. He and his school- 
fellows used to amuse themselves on their holi- 
days with pretending to go to war. They divided 
themselves into two armies, with a general at the 
head of each; and they had wooden swords, 
lances, pistols, and cannon. There were aboat 
three hundred who used to amuse themselves in 
this way. 

One of the Jesuits, named Father Brandi, fonnd 
out that they played at this game, and he was 
afraid the boys would learn from it to fight their 
own battles, and that when they grew up they 
would not submit to the priests. As Raffaele 
Ciocci was one of the foremost in the business, 
Father Brandi tried to frighten his father and 
mother about it. He told them that Raffaele was 
getting very wild and rebellious, and that his 
soul was in great danger, and that he would not 
be safe unless sent back to the care of the priests. 
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He talked to them so often that at last they quite 
came round to his opinion. 

When Raffaele's mother told him he must go 
back to college, he was exceedingly astonished 
and distressecL He declared he would not go, 
and that some wicked, cruel friar must have been 
advising her. He flew to his room, locked him- 
self in, and would not come out till the next day, 
when his sisters persuaded him to come out 
His &ther reproved him for speaking so arro- 
gantly to his mother, and told him he was de- 
termined that he should go to a college. So be- 
tween the tears of his mother, the commands of 
his father, and the persuasions of his sister, he 
was obliged to give way ; only they assured him 
that as soon as his studies were finished he would 
be allowed to return home. 



Chapter III. — Raffaelb at the Monasteet 
OF San Bernardo. 

It was a sorrowful day when poor Kaffaele set out 
on his journey from his beloved home. As he 
went along in the carriage he was obliged to cover 
his face to hide his tears. This was on the 20th 
of December, 1836. The college to which he 
went was kept by the Benedictine and Cistercian 
monks in the monastery of San Bernardo. When 
he arrived he was met by the chief men in the 
monastery, who behaved to him with a great show 
of kindness, and he was shown three rooms which 
were prepared for him — one for sleep, one for 
study, and one for his visitors. He was also 
allowed to go over the monasteiy and garden as 
he pleased. . 

On the third day he received an invitation from 
the general to go and take chocolate with him, 
The general talked about the blessedness of the 
monkish life ; and Eaffaele, who took no interest 
in this, kept interrupting him with questions 
about his studies. 

When chocolate was over, the master of the 
novices came in and led Raffaele out. He took 
him along a corridor through a great strong door, 
and shut it after them. Ralfaele was rather 
alarmed at the look of this door, and he asked 
whether he might not go in and out as before. 

The master smiled, and answered him in the 
words of an Italian poet, — 

" All hope abandon, you who enter here." 

"What, father," said Raffaele, in a fright, **is 
this the gate of heU?" 

*' On the contrary," said the monk, ** it is the 
door of your eternal salvation." 

He locked the door, and rang a bell, when ten 
young men, from fifteen to sixteen years of age, 
came in. Then the monk left him. 

Raffaele had known some of these youths when 
he lived at home. They looked ruddy, and 
healtiiy, and happy then. Now they were thin, 
and pale, and melancholy. His eyes filled as he 
looked on them, to see them so sadly altered. He 



asked them a great many questions, but they 
seemed afraid to answer him. One after another 
they left the room, till only one remained with 
him. 

The youth who stayed behind was named 
AppoUonj. He had been a particular friend oi 
Raffaele's. As soon as he found he was alone 
with Raffaele, he anxiously asked, — 

"Is it long since you saw my mother and 
sisters? Are they well? What are they doing?", 
• Raffaele was very much surprised at his asking' 
such questions, and he said, — 

**How is this? Your mother writes to you 
every week, and she has letters from you to say 
that you are happy ; but you do not look happy, 
or well" 

** My friend ! my friend ! " said AppoUonj," "to 
what a place art thou come! I never receive 
letters from my family ; and what you have just 
told me makes me feel sure that the letters I write 
to them are kept back by these cruel priests." 

* * Oh no, you are mistaken, " said Raffaele. * * I 
know certainly that your mother receives your 
letters punctually." 

"Yes, those written by the monks in my name, 
which they pretend are mine, but not my own," 
AppoUonj answered. 

Raffaele could hardly believe that the monks 
could be so wicked. When he found what a 
crafty, cruel set they were, he was ready to force 
the door or to jump out of the window — or any- 
thing, rather than stay among them. AppoUonj 
was frightened at his violence, and begged him, 
fof his sake, to be quiet, and not repeat a word 
of what he had told him, or he should be dread- 
fuUy punished. 

"Perhaps," he said, "the monks would give 
them both poison if they made any disturbance." 

He hurried out of the room, and never dared 
say any more to Raffaele on the subject. 

Raffaele walked up and down his room in great 
distress. It was not either of the three nice rooms 
in which he had been placed when he first arrived. 
It had a bed, six chairs, a wardrobe, a little 
table, book-shelves, a praying-desk, with a large 
crucifix upon it, and a picture of the Virgin 
Mary and the infant Saviour hung against a 
waU ; a lar^e, heavy wooden bhreau was plaeed 
in the window, firmly fastened, to hinder him 
from making his escape. It filled up the window, 
all but a very little bit at the top, to let in air 
and light, and made the room gloomy and close, 
and prison-Uke. 

Raffaele walked up and down his room, sighing 
and weeping, for three hours, and then the dinner- 
beU rang, and his young companions called him 
to come with them. It was the first time he had 
dined with them. The general, prior, masters, 
monks, and students, aU looked at him as he went 
into the dining-room. 

A grace was said, which took about ten min- 
utes, and then a young man went up into the 
pulpit and read parts of San Bernardo's sermons 
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all the while they were eating. It was a capital 
dinner, — indeed, there was no want of good 
things in the monastery. One of the chief plea- 
sures of the monks in most monasteries consists 
in eating and drinking ; but Raffaele did not find 
such things make up for the loss of his home and 
his liberty. 

A dress, such as the young men who are to be 
monks wear, was given to him. It was a tunic, 
scapulary, hood, and broad sash ; all white, with 
pJaited frills turned over the wrist and collars. 
He would not put it on at first ; but after a time 
he thought it aid not matter what he wore while 
he was tnere, and that he had better submit. 

Raflaele got through the first year better than 
he expected, for studies, walks, and meals made 
the time slip away. He comforted himself by 
often writing letters to his parents, who were the 
only persons to whom he was allowed to write. 
He ah^ays received letters in reply ; and as they 
seemed to be his father^s and mother's writing, 
he thought it was all right. He was very pleased 
to find one out of the tm-ee years he was to stay in 
the monastery so nearly over. 



set fire to the straw, which blazed up like a bon- 
fire in an instant. 

And what did he see ? 

Only a rabbit, who stood on his hind legs, as 
much astonished as was the gentleman. 

^ The noise made was only the rabbit's fore and 
hind legs hitting the boards as he hopped from 
one stair to the other. 

The rabbits had got into the house from the 
neighbouring plantation, and had fiairly fright- 
ened away, oy their nocturnal wanderings, the 
rightful owners thereof. 

The new tenant was repaid for his courage, for 
as he held his tongue concerning his discovery of 
the ghost f I don't say he was right in so doing), 
he ^ot the house at a reduced rent, and several 
capital rabbit pies, made of the ghosts' bodies, 
into the bargain. 
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THE SONG THE ANGELS SING. 

Bxv. Tii. 11, 12. 

" Stu a me a low, sweet song, May, 

To lull me off to sleep. 
About the holy angels ; 

But, dearest, do not weep. 
' Glory to Gim who reigns on hig;h, 
Whose throne is far above the sky '— 

The song the angels sing. 



Some years ago there was a lonely house stand- 
ing by itself near a plantation not far from Guild- 
ford. Nobody would take this house because it 
was said to be haunted. Strange noises were heard 
in it every night after dark. It was offered at so 
low a rent that several tenants tried it ; but they 
were all frightened away by the ghosts. It is 
true that the ghosts were never seen; but night 
after night their footsteps were plainly heard as 
they ascended and descended the stairs. 

At last, one individual, more courageous than 
the rest, resolved to unravel the mystery. He 
took the house ; and having armed himself sta- 
tioned himself as sentry m one of the rooms. 
For a long time all was perfectly quiet. But 
presently he heard on the stairs, pit, pat ; a full 
stop, then pit, pat ; a full stop again. This was 
repeated several times, as though some creature, 
ghost or no ghost, was coming up-stairs. 

The gentleman -did not move, but he listened 
verjr carefully, and, if the truth were told, felt \ 
a little nervous. At length the ''thing," what-, 
ever it was, came close to the room where he was. 
, His heart chimed in with the tune pit, pat, 
rather faster than it was wont to do. He flung 
open the door— huny, skurry, bang I Something 
went down-stairs with a tremendous jump, and 
all over the bottom of the house the greatest con- i 

^'^^^t ^^y^X^ fT.- «.^ *.«-«f «-f.w;oT,«^ i a^y bookseUer, for Is. Cd., plain doth; 2s. 6d., cloth, 
The next night the new tenant established ^^ ^ ^^^ ^j^^j (S^yen for binding, 6d. and 
himself on the first landing, with a heap of straw 5, -,9 \. "^ ^ , ' ... . »» 



" Oh, sing that 9xm^ to me. May; 

Would I could smg it too ! 
I know the gentle melody, 

And words so g^ood and true. 
And soon I too will sing that lay. 
But you must sing to me to-day 

The song the angds sing." 

I saoff the blessed anthem, 

And Minnie sank to rest; 
I watched her eyelids gently close: 

Her head upon my breast, 
She slept, to wake on earth no more; 
She sings upon a happier shore 

The song the angels sing. 

I love to think of thee, dear, 

The crown upon thy brow, 
For thou hast joined the hearenly choir-^ 

Thou art an an^l now. 
Thv voice doth mmgle with the throng 
Who gladly sing the glorious song. 

The song the angels sing. 

SELINA A. c. 
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and a box of lucifer matches. All was hushed 
and still. ' Up the stairs again came the solemn 
tit, pat, pit, pat. When the noise was close to 
ambush, the gentleman stmck a match, and 



pit, 
his 



9d. The other Volumes ar» still on sale. 

liCtten to the Editor, and Books for Beview may 
be addressed to the Eev. W. M. Whittbvobb, D.P., 
Angell Park, Brixton, London, or left for him at the 
Publishers', 24, Paternoster Bow. 
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THEOUGH CLOUD AND 
SUNSHINE. 

By franc MARI, 

Author of **The First Parable," "Jem 
THE Donkey Boy," &c. 



Chapter XIII.— Disappointment. 
The day of the picnic was ewer, and Darid was 
iii )^ed, when he heard a gentle tap at his door. 
*' Come in," cried David, and Rose entered. ' 



"David," she said, sitting down at the hed- 
side, **rve come to tell you something which I 
am afraid will disappoint you very much. I did 
not tell you when first you camo in, as yeu seemed 
so bright and happy. " 

" What is it ? Is there a letter from Mr. Dor- 
rington ?'* asked David, sitting upright in bed. 

**No," replied Rose ; **lie down again, David; 
but Mr. Dorrington has been here." 

"Oh, Rose!" exclaimed David. "Is he com- 
ing again to-morrow ? " 

" No, that's the worst of it. He said he could 
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not possibly put off going to Moscow till to- 
morrow, because Sunday comes in the way, and 
he seems very particular about that sort of tlung." 

David had not heard all Rose had said, for he 
had hid his head under the bedclothes. 

" David,*' called Rose. 

''Yes,'* responded David, with his head still 
hidden. He was ciring. 

"Don't, David dear ; I'm so sorry for you," 
Rose continued. "Shall I tell you about his 
visit?" 

" Yes, please. What time did he come ?" 

"About ten minutes after you had started. 
He said he had come early on purpose to catch 
you. And he stayed till about half-past eleven." 

" Did mamma see him ?" 

"Yes, and she liked him so much." 

" And what did he talk about ?" 

"He talked a good deal about you, David. He 
seems very fond of you ; and he spoke a good 
deal about his work in the interior ; at least, 
what he said all bore upon that. He inquired 
after old Jacob Levitski ; and he left a message 
for you." 

" What was it ?" asked David, eagerly. 

"It was about your not being at home; He 
said he was sorry not to see you, but that you 
must not be disappointed, for in this, as in eveiy- 
thing, you must believe God has ordered it for 
you. He says that as one of God's children you 
must learn to see His hand in everything." 

" Yes, Rose. Did he say anything else ?" 

"I don't think so. But, David, '^ and Rose's 
voice had sunk to a very low key, "do you really 
believe that—that — God "orders every thine for 
us?" 

" Oh yes ; and we know that He orders every- 
thing for the best for His children. It says in the 
Bible that 'all things work together for good 
to them that love God.'" 

" People ought to be very contented, then," 
said Rose. " Rut, David, why is it, do you think, 
that very good people so often have troubles, and 
are poor and miserable ?" 

" rerhaps God sends them trials because 'they 
are forgetting Him. Mr. Dorrington talked to 
me about this very thing once. He said that 
sometimes people ought to be very'grateful when 
afflictions come to them, and try to find out the 
reason God has sent them. Mr. Dorrington 
used to compare Christians to a precious stone, 
which, the more valuable it is, the more the 
lapidary cuts and polishes to make it as bright 
as he would have it, and so increase its value." 

"You are getting as clever as Mr. Dorrington 
himself, David. You know more than I do— far 
more about the Bible. Good night ; I must go 
to bed now." 

" Good ni^ht, Rose," said David, and in a few 
minutes David had forgotten his disappointment 
in a sound sleep. 



Chapter XIV. — Wondbkful News for thb 
Childhen. 

One morning, about a week after the picnic, 
when the children came down to breakfast, Rose 
told them that a little stranger had arrived in the 
night, — ^that they had a new little sister. Then a 
perfect volley of questions was poured upon Rose 
as to whether she were dark or fair ; whether she 
cried a great deal ; whether she coiUd see ; and a 
great many other particulars on which Rose was 
quite unable to throw any light. At last, how- 
ever, came a question which Rose could answer. 

"When might they all see the baby ?" 

" I think, perhaps, I might persuade nurse to 
bring it into mamma's dressing-room this after- 
noon, and then, if you are very quiet» you might 
come in one by one and take a peep at her. 
Now I must go and see if Katharine is coming 
down." 

And then Rose ran up to Katharine's room. 
"Katharine," she said, knocking at the door, 
" are you dressed ? May I come in ?" 

"Come in! Oh, I forgot; wait a minute, I 
must unbolt the door." 

"Oh, Katharine," exclaimed Rose, as a figure 
in a white garment, with very rough hair and 
sleepy-looking eyes, threw open the door — "oh, 
Katharine, aren't you dressed yet V* 

"Don't be cross. Rose. Sit down here and 
talk to me 'while I dress." 

"I can't. I came to ask if you would make 
breakfast. But as you are not dressed I shall 
ask David." 

" You won't do any such thing," said Katha- 
rine. "I'm not going to have David usurping 
my rights. I shall be down directly. They cau 
wait till I come." 

"Papa' can't," returned Rose. "I must go 
myself." 

"Don't be absurd. Rose. There ! I'm dressed 
n(tw, except my hair, and I shall stick that in a 
net for breakfast." 

By dint of scrambling and scrimmaging Katha- 
rine had contrived to be what she called "dressed," 
though it was altogether such an untidy proceed- 
ing that I can hardly venture to repeat the term 
to express it as such. In this state she ran down- 
stairs and took the head of the table. 

Presently her fether came down, looking more 
worn than usual. 

"So Katharine is lady president this morn- 
ing," he observed, as he kissed her forehead. 
"Where is Page?" 

At that m oment Page entered th e room. " Now, 
then, my boy," said Mr. Venables, "you must 
not be long over breakfast. — "We must be off, 
Katharine, he continued; "I have arranged for 
the children to go and spend the day with my 
cousins, the Miss TumbuUs. As your mother 
may like to have Rose, I think you had better ga 
with them. You can take Olga. But, Katharine, 
try to keep peace." 
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Katharine's eyes flashed : "Do yon think I'm 
always qnarrelling, papa?" 

" No, no, child ; only I want yon all to be on 
yonr best behaviour at the Tnmbnlls. And you 
must all try to be on your best behaviour, ' ' he added, 
turning to the younger ones, ''all the time dear 
mamma is up-stairs, and not tease Rose or Ka- 
tiiarine.'* 

For that day the children did seem to be, as 
their father wished, on their best behaviour, for 
everything went smoothly, and even the Miss 
Tumbulls complimented Amos and Baby Wee 
on their being good children, when they left 

"Did you enjoy yourself ?" Rose asked, when 
they returned. 

"Oh yes, Rose," answered David. "Where 
do you think we've been ?" 

"To the Miss Tumbulls, haven't you ?" 

" Oh, but I mean, do you know where they 
took us?" 

"I haven't the slightest idea," said Rose. 

"Why, they took us over the Winter Palace. 
'Tis very near their house, you know," said 
Jack. 

"And what did you see ?'* 

"Oh, so much," said David. "First, we saw 
the room where the Emperor Nicholas died, such 
a plain, simple little room." 

"Did Amos and Wee so ?'* asked Rose. 

' ' No, " said Amos, speaking for himself. ' * Miss 
Tumbull said I wasn't big enough, so I stayed at 
home with Olga." 

"So I should think. And now 'tis high time 
f«r such little boys> to be in bed and asleep; 
so run away to Olga." 

Little Amos did as he was bidden, and David 
went on : — 

" Then we saw the crown jewels. And, Rose, 
do you know that the largest diamond in the 
world is in the Emperor's crown ? 'Tis even larger 
than the Koh-i-noor, though not so beautiful, the 
man said." 

"And it is called the 'Effingham,' is it not ?" 

" The man didn't say so." 

"Ah, I believe tliat is the English name. 
What else did you see, David?" 

"We went into the Empress's drawing-room, 
which is all covered with gold. And we saw a 
great many pictures ; there was one of the battle 
of Balaclava, and a portrait of the Duke of Well- 
ington. But the best pictures are in the Her- 
mitage." 

"Did you go into the Hermitage ?" 

"No. Miss TurnbuU said there would not be 
time. Rose, I want to know why it is called the 
Hermitage — 'tis a museum properly, or a picture 
gallery. I wonder if Robert could tell me ?" 

« I think / could tell you. It was instituted 
by Catherine the Second, who at first only devoted 
a few rooms at the end of the winter palace to it, 
intending to Use it as a place of retreat from all 
the cares of her pubUc life. Afterwards she 
caused other rooms to be added to it, and since 



then it has, by degreea, become the magnifleent 
building it now is.' 

"Thwik you. Rose, I'm going to bed now. 
Good niffht.*^ 

" Katoarine," said Rose, "I was going to ask 
you to make breakfast every moaning for the pre- 
sent. Do you mind ?" 

* * All right, " returned Katharine, borrowing her 
brother's expression. ** Do you know, Rose, that 
we are all gome to-morrow to spend the day at the 
Zuboffs ? Madame Zuboff invited us all just now, 
and as Jack had half settled it at the beginning of 
the week, I did not like to refuse, although it is 
Sunday. Butyou see the Russians think nothing 
of Sunday. Will you go, Rose ? Do." 

"No,' said Rose, "I must stay at home with 
mamma." ^ 

' "That is nonsense ! I could stay at l^ome if 
that is all — 'tis, my turn. Besides, papa will be 
at home, so there's no need for any one. Do 
come with us." 

"No, Katharine. I'm not quite sure that I 
like this Sunday pleasure-taking.** 

R086 spoke vpry slowly — very thoughtfully. 

But Katharine laugheMO, and, having said £|ood 
nighty ran singing out of the room. 

Chapter XV.— A Russian Sunday. 
Snow and frost — frost and sno^, was on every- 
thing out of doors when Sunday niorhing arrived 
— the beginning of a Russian wmter. . 

The horses shook their whitened maiies as they 
galloped over the rough stones, the coachmen 
put on their warm fur gloves, such women as 
were obliged to &ce the weather wrapped them- 
selves in their warm fur pelisses ;' but all to very 
littlepurpose — the cold got through everything. 

"How shall we get to church?" exclaimed 
David, as he looked through the double windows 
of their warm dining-room. 

"How shall we get to the Zuboffs?" ex- 
claimed Jack, peering out more anxiously than 
even David. 

"What is that, Jack ?" asked Mr. Venables. 

** We are going to spend the day at the Zuboffs^ 
papa." 

" But you are going to church first." 

" In this snow ?" cried Jack. 

"Yes," returned his father. "If you can 
go to your friends in the snow you can go to 
church,** 

At this Jack looked rather crestfallen, for he 
did not reli^ a walk in the snow, or perhaps I 
should say, if I spoke truly. Jack did not relish a 
walk to church in the snow. 

"Are you going to the Zuboffs, David ?" Mr. 
Yenables asked. 

"No,'* replied David, in a low tone — so low 
that Jack did not hear it, but went on discussing 
the weather. 

" Now in three days we shall have skating— if 
the frost continues, I mean, of course. Oh dear 1 
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'tis splendid fan 1 I say, David, have you got a 
l^ood pair of skates V* 

"ito," retomed David, acain very softly. 

'*Then you must make naste and get some. 
The best ones are verv thin steel, and rounded at 
the toe and the heel.'* "Have you never had 
any skates in England, David !" 

But by this time David had moved away, and 
was takinff his place at the breakfast-table. 

'' David 1 don't you hear? Did you never 
have a pair of skates V* 

"Yes," was the short answer. 

" What were they like ? What sort do you 
like best?" 

** I'll tell you all about them to-morrow." 

" Why not to-day ? " inquired Jack, in surprise. 

"Because I don% like talking about skates on 
Sunday," answered David, truthfully. 

*< I didn't say anything about skating on Sun- 
day," retorted Jack, having nusuuderstood his 
lirother's reply. 

" Nor did I, " retimed David, gently. * * I said 
I didn't like talking about skates on Sunday." 

"Why not?" 

The reply on David's lips was this : " Because 
Ifr. Dorrington told me it was wrong." But he 
checked it; and said instead, " Because I think 
we could find something better to talk about on 
Sunday." 

" Because you are sulky and disagreeable, you 
ihouldsavl'* exclaimed Jack. 

I^e colour mounted to David's forehead, but, 
instead of letting the angry words which were in 
his mind burst from his lips, he bent his head 
down ; and, dear children, you for whom I am 
writing this aiary, what do you think he did ? 
Just tEe only thmg which it is of any use doing 
in such a case, — ^he offered up a little prayer to 
God, asking to be kept from ^viug Jack a re- 
vengeful reply. And David gained an answer to 
his prayer ; for at that moment Mr. Yenables stood 
up to Isay erace, and so the anger of the moment 
was tumea aside, and before the grace was over, 
had gone away altogether. 

It took everybody rather longer than usual to 

St ready for church that morning, on account of 
6 wraps which were necessary. And when 
cfven these wen put on more time was spent 
in collectiBg umbrellas. 

But at last Mr. Yenables led the way with his 
mephew Bobert— Rose stayed at home, — and then 
the others, with the exception of Buth, Amos, and 
Wee, followed. 

The church was not &r off; it stood in the midst 
of, or rather it was one in, a fine row of houses 
facing the quay on the opposite side of the Neva. 
So tlMt the Yenables had only to cross the bridge, 
and walk along the quay to the right till they 
nached the church. In winter they had not so 
far to wfJk, for they crossed the river on the ice 
straight from their "line" to the church, instead 
«f eomg over the bridge. 

Tha entrance to the church is the door of the 



house in which the chaplain lives; but when 
people go to church, instead of passing through the 
hall leading to his private aparto^nts, they turn 
to the right and enter a sort of anteroom, plenti- 
fully supplied with pegs for hats, coats, and cloaks, 
and from thence pass on to a staircase, which 
leads up to the church. 

On this snowy Sunday the people all stayed in 
the anteroom to divest themselves of their outei 
wrappers, which they hung on the different pegs. 
And while this was going on they took the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging greetings and making sundry 
remarks, which they seemed to do in every living 
languM;e ; for although the people who go to the 
English church are supposed to be English, they 
are apt to fall into the babit of the Russians, and 
use other lan^ages than their own, and particu- 
larly the fashionable language — French. 

But all were ^uiet and attentive in church, and 
joined heartily in the service. 

David was sorry when it was over ; very sorry 
when the sermon was ended and it was time to 
leave church, and again fight against the tempta- 
tions which so constantly seemed to assail him, 
and so frequently overcome him. 

"Now, then, David and Jack," said Page as 
they left the church, "we must start for the 
Zuboffs at once. Are you both ready ? " 

"I am," said Jack. "We might go without 
returning home. — You are ready, aren't you, 
David?" 

" Tm not going, " said David. 

"Not going I Why not?" inquired Page. 

"Because it is Sunday," David answers. 

"AU the more reason why you should go. 
Sunday was given us for a cuiy of rest," urged 
Page. 

" Rest from our worldlv labours— but not as a 
day for seeking our own pleasure." 

**How can you prove that? You are going 
back to the Jewish Sabbath." 

" No, I'm not. But taking it in the light of a 
Christian Sabbath, we ought to be more than ever 
careful to sanctify this day to the Lord's service." 

"Why?" 

"Because 'tis the Lord's day, and no longer 
only the Sabbath. Whatever we can do for the 
Lord we may do on his day." 

" I believe you have learned all this by rote, 
David— out of some book Mr. Dorrington has 
given you." 

* * No, I haven't," returned David. " But now, 
Page, toll me, do you think that in going to 
spend to-day with the Zuboffs, you— or we will 
say, do you think if I went to spend the day at 
the Zuboffs, or with any one who did not honour 
the Lord's day, I should be doing what God would 
have me do on his day ?" 

It cost David a great effort to say, and he 
listened anxiously for Page's reply. 

It was a careless " Can't say, David. Give it 
up. *Tis beyond me." 

And so it was,— as much beyond him as the 
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wisdom of the just is beyond the foolishness of 
fools. 

When Katharine and Page and Jack were gone 
to their friends, those who had stayed at home, 
including Robert Yenables, had dinner, and then 
Amos and Ruth begged for a story from David. 

So David told his little brother and sister the 
story of Jesus in the storm. 

Aiid when he had finished it little Wee, who 
had sat upon his knee all the time, put her 
chubby arms round his neck and kissed him, 
and called him **£(m garqon, Oentil gargon." 

After this came a great treat Rose brought 
down a message that they might go up-stalrs to 
see their mamma and the babv. So they went 
up very quietly, and spoke to their mamma, and 
kissed the soft little babe, and stroked its tiny 
hand. 

After tea, Robert called David into the draw- 
ing-room. 

"Now, David," be began, "Rose and I want 
you to teach ns that hymn tune you were talking 
about," 

"Oh yes," returned David, <*that I will. 
*Tisbeautifid." 

And David sat down to the piano, and played 
the tune over two or three times, till Robert and 
Eose and little Amos, who had crept into the 
room, knew it quite well. Then they sang the 
hymn, David and Amos taking the treble, Rose 
the alto, and Robert the tenor. When they had 
sung two verses Mr. Yenables came into the 
room, and asked leave to sing bass. So then 
the parts were complete, and the hymn was 
glorious in its full mtrmony. 

"Papa, don't you think 'tis a beautiful 
hymn?^' 

"Yes, my boy. The last verse particularly, 
'In life, in death, Lord, abide with me, 
Mr. Yenables said, repeating the last line of the 
hymn. 

" Is the last line your favourite, papa ?^' asked 
David. 

" Yes ; I think it so. It seems to contain all 
that goes before." 

David did not say which was his favourite line 
in the hymn ; but he made up his mind from that 
hour to add'these two together and to make them 
his prayer : — 

"Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me." 



THE LIGHT ON THE CLIFF. 

BY FBANO MARI. 

In a small cottage on a high cliff, which almost 
overhung the sea, standing quite alone, and aloof 
from other houses of any kind, there once lived a 
widow and her daughter, a child of about twelve 
years of age. 



The evening on which my story begins imt 
cold and tempestuous ; those terribly destructive 
winds, generally known a? the equinoctial gales, 
wsre blowing over land and sea, making the waves 
rise to an angry height, and threatening woe to 
any sailor who should be hardy enough to set sail 
on such a night. 

As ^t after gust blew round the lonely cottage^ 
the widow rose from her seat near the couch on 
which her child, sick and helpless, lay, and went 
to the window. 

"'Tis an awfal night, Jenny," she said. 
"There*ll be few ships venture out from the 
harbour to-night ; but I'll light our little lamp 
to give light to such as may be out already. Ah 
me, Jenny! I've often thought lately we shall 
have to give up burning our lamp at all. ^Tia 
almost more than I can afford, what with your 
illness and slack work, and one thing and 
another." 

"Mother," said Jenny, as the poor woman set 
about lighting the lamp she had s]poken o^ 
"when did you first begin burmng that 
lamp?" 

"The night your father died," the mother re- 
plied ; "that's seven years ago." 

" What made you think of buminff it ?" 

"Well, Jenny,*' returned the mother, taking 
her place once more at the child's side, " it was 
in this way. After your poor father died I used 
to keep a lieht burning all night till they took 
him away to oury him ; and I used to sit by him 
many, many hours of Ihe night, for my heart was 
too sad just then to let me rest. You were too 
young then, Jenny, to understand the loss of 
your father, or to know how I fretted after your 
brother Tom. Well, as I sat through those lonely 
nights, in the midst of all my troubles, I would 
sometimes 'count up my mercies.' And I began 
to think what a blessing it was to have been M.e 
to nurse your father while he was ill, and to be 
with him when he died, instead of his having 
been shipwrecked like so many other fishermen : 
and then I thought how thankful I ought to 
be that he died so peacefully, and that he had ^ 
forgiven poor Tom before he died." " 

"Well, mother!" urged Jenny, as her mother 
ceased speaking. 

"Then,** continued the widow, though her 
voice was more husky than it was when sho 
began to speak, "then I could not help saying 
in my heart, 'What shall I render unto tho 
Lord for all his benefits toward me ?* At length 
I decided that I would lay aside part of all mj 
earnings — something every week. ' ' 

"And you settled to spend it on this lamp! * 
asked Jenny. 

"Yes, dear. I thought that as my husband 
had been preserved all Uie years he had spent on 
the broad seas, that I would do my best to protect 
others. I thought as this cottage is so far away 
from the harbour, or any other lighthouse, a spaik 
in my window might at least prevent boats niiir 
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ning on to the rocks just at this part of the 
shore." 

« Mother," added Jenny, after a pause, "what 
made Tom leave you ?" 

" Because — ^because," replied the mother, with 
some hesitation, **he had not been behaving well 
for a long time ; and at last he had some words 
with your father. There is nothing more to tell 
you, Jenny; butperhapshe'llcome back someday." 

And as the mother spoke, she dashed away the 
tears which had gathered in her eyes. 

"Now, Jennjf* she added, "I think you had 
better go up-stairs. It is past eiffht o'clock." 

Having helped the child to undress, and given 
her the medicine which she was obliged to take. 
Widow Benson herself lay down ; not to sleep, 
however, for the elements without were far too 
boisterous for this to be possible. 

She had lain awake several hours when she heard 
footsteps. They became more and more distinct, 
and at length ceased at the cottage door, at 
which a loud knocking was then heard. 

"Can you help us ? asked one of the men to 
whom the widow opened the door. "We have 
been shipwrecked, and seeing your light have 
brought you our poor comrade who is near 
drowned, I fear." 

The poor woman bade the men enter, and 
cleared ner child's couch to receive the dripping 
form which the^ carried in. She then took a 
small bottle of brandy from ^ a cupboard, and 
poured some of its contents into the sufiferer^s 
mouth. 

For some time all remedies seemed ineffectual ; 
but at length the young saUor breathed audibly. 
Slowly but surely his strength came back; and 
before long he had fallen into a light sleep. The 
widow sat by and watched him tiU dawn. 

When the first gleam of sunshine peeped in at 
the window and rested on lus face, a strange 
fimcy came into her mind. She thought she saw 
■a resemblance between this shipwrecked boy and 
her own son. When he awoke and opened his 
•eyes this fency became stronger. 

And then the fancy turned into a certainty, 
^ for the young man sketched out his hand, and 
said, "Mother!" 

It was almost more than she could bear, this 
great and sudden joy. 

But she grew very serious when the boy in- 
quired after his father, and she had to tell her 
son how he had longed for him to come home 
before he died. 

The young man hid his face in his hands, 
and whispered, "1*11 never leave you again, 
mother. IVe made some good fdendis, although 
I hardly deserved it, who have promised me work 
in England. I'll never leave you again." 

Then Jenny was told of her brother's arrival, 
and the news seemed to bring the roses back 
to her cheeks. Although 'they faded away very 
auickly, she said she felt strong enough to go 
down-stairs to see him, a feat which, with the 



helj^ of her mother, was accomplished without 
delay. 

"Mother," said Tom, when he had kissed his 
sister, "did you put that light in the window on 
purpose for me .? 

"Oh no,** replied the mother. "I did not 
know you had gone to sea. You always expressed 
such an aversion to a sailor^s life. I thought you 
had most likely gone to America." 

"So I did, mother, in the first instance ; but 
these last five years I have been serving my time 
on board a merchant vessel, which I expect has 
been wrecked this evening. We escaped in the ' 
lifeboat. But, mother, if it had not been for 
your light I should never have been saved ; I 
must have died if they had carried me on to the 
town." 

The poor mother clasped her hands in silent 
gratitude, and these words came into her mind, — 
"He that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto tho 
Lord : and look, what he layeth out, it shall be 
paid bim again," 



THE CHILD'S DEEAM. 

Strange to say, when I was nine years old I 
never could repeat perfectly the collect for the 
second Sunday in Advent. I used to try, but 
somehow or other the words would not arrange 
themselves rightly, and my collect was always 
imperfectly repeated. 

1 only overcame this difficulty after I had a 
remarkable dream. 

What ! did this dream make you say the col- 
lect properly ? 

You shall hear. I dreamed 

But is the dream quite true ? 

Quite true. I should not tell it you if it were 
not true. It has very much interested some 
children whom I know, so I thought you would 
like to hear it. 

Of course we should. Please go on. 

Well, I thought, in my dream, that I was 
playing in the pleasant garden of my early home, 
when, by one of the sudden transitions so common 
in dreams, I found myself in a palace so beautiful, 
that it seemed to me the realization of the " New 
Jerusalem." 

I stood quietly, wondering why I was there, 
when suddenly a white-robed figure met me, 
saying, "Come with me." 

On we went, through splendid halls arid long 
corridors, till at length we stopped at what ap- 
peared to be an entrance to some part of the 
palace more sacred than the rest. My angel 
guide let me in. 

For some moments I was bewildered by the 
splendour of the scene that was before me. I 
found I was in the presence of the king of the 
palace. I looked towards the throne. At first I 
thought that the king resembled my father, who 
had left us for heaven long ago. But I looked 
again, and I knew by the strange, beautiful light 
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apon the king's brow that it was no earthly 
parent on the throne, but my heavenly Father 
and King. 

I knelt at his feet, and the King spoke to me : 
"Listen, chad." 

Then a soft, sweet strain of mnsic fell upon the 
ear, and a chorus of voices, more exquisitely 
harmonious than any I had ever heard on eartli, 
chanted slowly and softly the words of the collect, 
"Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scrip- 
tures to be written for our learning," &c. 

The song ceased, and the King said, ''You 
have heard the words of a servant of My kingdom ; 
remember them. Read, mark, learn. 

The charge laid upon me by the King*s words 
seemed more than I could bear. I said, ''Oh, 
my Lord, I feel so utterly helpless and weak ; I 
am not able to go through life's journey alone ! " 

As I spoke, the glory on the King's brow 
seemed to soften as He bent graciously towards 
me, and said in gentle tones, more tender and 
loving than those of any earthly parent, " Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." 

Dear reaider, this was my dream about the 
collect. If it makes you think about it a little, 
I shall be veiy glad to have written it for you. 

Is it not a hdp for our daily life to read some 
of the gracious promises in our Fathec^s word ? 
I have often found the comfort of one text for the 
day. Sometimes many of ini^]iaxa,DiQt time to 
read quietlv more than one or two verses in the 
early morning; but I am surejtVAt the youngest 
or th^ wisest among us can r^ad one verse to think 
about for the day. 

Sometimes I should have found the troubles of 
life harder than I could have borne, if I had not 
thought of that blessed promise, — "I will never 
leave you, nor forsake you." 

And afterwards. Miss M , did you always 

«ay your collect correctly ? 

Yes, always. 

How strange ! 

"Well, so it was. Perhaps thjs little sketch of 
my dream may help some of the very little 
cMldren who read Sunshine to remember the 
collect too. ». s. M. 



ENiaMA. 

A KEW en'gma I would fain essay, 

Ih hopes that feolving it prove mental play 

To youthful readers of this magazine:— 

First letters of each word— a poet dean. 

A saint whose name two city churches bear ; 

A youth whose head brief space the crown did bear ; 

An early prelate of the Christian church ; 

A pastor fVench, whose texts showed Scripture search. 

An early English king, sumamed the Great; 

A bold reformer of the Church and State; 

A pious bishop of a foreifjn fold, 

One who the truth in Alpine regions told ; 

A racy preacher one time noted high; 

A poet born beneath a sunny sky. setha. 



MY LITTLE HOUSEKEEPEB. 

"Tilly !" said uncle Godfrey, one day, to little 
Matilda, " I want to know of what use you are ? " 

"Of what use I am ! " rejpeated the child, open- 
ing her round eyes in astonishment ; "why I am 
a very useful little girl : mamma says I am." 

" Well, what can you do ? " 

" Oh, I can hem a pocket handkerchief, and I 
can feed the chickens, and get papa his slippers 
when he comes home, and knit, and darn, and — 
oh a great many other things, uncle Godfrey." 

"Well, to be sure ! " said her uncle, professing 
to look surprised at his niece*s accomplishments : 
"I had no idea you were such a useful young 
lady. I think, as old Jenny is becoming so infirm, 
you would do nicely for my little housekeeper." 

" How delightful ! " exclaimed Matilda, adding, 
"that is if mamma will let me come and live 
with you. I can do a great many things for you." 

" But stop I '* said her uncle ; " can you make a 
pudding?'* 

"A pudding, uncle Godfrey I I don*t know." 

"I am so fond of puddings," said her uncle, in 
a grave tone ; " I could not do without puddings." 

Matilda looked at him, but he seemed very 
grave, — so she became grave too, and said, "1 
never have made a pudding, and I only once saw 
cook making one, but, uncle Godfrey, I could <ry." 

Just then her mamma cidled her, and the child 
ran away, repeating^ '*I could try, uncle God- 
frey." 

Soon afterwards her uncle went home, and for- 
got his joke about the little housekeeper. 

But little Matilda did not forget. She thought 
over the matter very seriously. At length she 
decided that the trial-pudding must be made. 

Seizing a fortunate moment when the kitchen , 
was vacant, Matilda went into it, tied a pinafore 
round her, and set to work quite seriously to 
make a pudding. She had but little notion of 
the right way ot proceeding, but did her best. 

That is, she got a bason, ptit some flour into it, 
then some currants and raisins, though without 
washing and stoning them. Next she almost 
emptied the sugar-jar into the bason, because, as 
she said, she liked puddings to be sweet. Lastly 
she put some rice into the bason, and poured some 
water in, and took a spoon and stirred the mix- 
ture round in a brisk, knowing sort of way. 

What next she would have done, I know not, 
for just then cook returned, and made poor Matilda 
look very much disappointed by tellmg her that 
that was not the right way to make a pudding. 

When uncle Godfrey heard of this pudding 
experiment, he was so very much amused that he 
insisted on having Matilda photographed in the 
same attitude and dress in which cook found her 
in the kitchen. This was really done, and the 
engraving on the next page has been engraved 
from that photograph, and is therefore a true 
portrait of "My Little Housekeeper," which is 
the title her uncle has given her ever since. 
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[UA£OLD KEADINa XilK JilBLE 10 THE BLIND WOMAN.] 



SOLDIEB HAEOLD, 

AISD THE BATTLES HE EOITGHT. 

By the Author of "Arthur's Victory." 

Chapter XV. — LircT*s Request. 

"Harry, I wish you would do something for 
me," said Lucy one afternoon as she sat in her 
easy chair by the window. This was one of her 
stronger, days ; indeed she had been much better 
lately — able to take a drive or two with her papa. 

"Yes, Lucy, what is it ? You know I will do 
anything for you that ever I can. Do you want 
some more wool for that great thing you are 
knitting?" 

" What, this shawl ? No, it's not that, Harry. 
I want you to carry this somewhere for me." 



As she spoke she took from the table beside her 
a very pretty patchwork eushion. 

"Oh, I remember you making that, Lucy. 
Who is it for? Not yourself ?" 

"Myself? no," replied Lucy, with a bright 
smile. "Anne happened to say one day that ner 
mother got so tired of sitting in her hard chair, 
so I thought how nice it would be if I could make 
it a soft cushion 1 Feel it, Harry. It is beauti- 
fully soft, is it not ? Cook made the inside, and 
stuffed i^ and I made the outside ; and I want 
you to take it to her, Harry." 

" Me take it, Lucy ! Why not let it wait until 
Anne can take it herself?" 

"That may be a long time first, and I think 
Mrs. Bell oueht to have it as it is ready." 

"Then Bella may carry it. I am going to 
gather some food for the rabbits." 

A look of disappointment stole over Lucy's &ce, 
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but she quietly laid down the cushion without 
another word. 

But Harold did not go after his rabbit's food. 
He stood tapping the window-frame with his 
fingers. 

** Why do you want wi« to go, Lucy ?" he asked 
at last. 

"Because, dear, I know papa would like you 
to be interested in the poor people. I cannot go 
among them or I gladly would, and so I want you 
to go instead of me, Harry. It would be such a 
pleasure if I could take this to Mrs. Bell myself," 
she added, with a sigh. 

" I see, Lucy, you think they ought to make 
the acquaintance of their future master. Well, 
so do I. So I'll go, especially as it is Jane's 
mother." 

**0h, Harry darling, it is not that. Papa is 
not their master, only God has placed him in a 
higher position ; and I know he feels it a respon- 
sible one. And we ought to love the poor people 
and be kind to them, Harry ; because you know 
Jesus loves and watches over them as well as ns ; 
and He would have us to remember the poor for 
his sake." 

** Well, I never thought about it ; but I'll take 
the cushion, Lucy." 

Lucy folded it in paper, and he set off. 

The cottage where Mrs. Bell lived was at the 
farther end of the village ; so that when Harold 
had come out by the little! hand-gate leading from 
the footpath across the park to the churchy hte 
had to pass doWn the village street, in front of tlie 
parsonage, under th« shade of the row of the 
gigantic elms whi6h gave their name to the place, 
and to cross, by a little foot-bridge, the brook 
which went gurgling and tumbling on until it 
emptied itself into the river. 

Mrs. Bell's cottage, with its pretty flower- 
garden in front, stood just on the other side of 
this bridge. 

Harold gave a gentle rap at the door, which 
was opened by a little girl, the sister of Anne and 
Jane. 

**0h, mother!" she exclaimed, eagerly, "it is 
Master Harold !" 

Mrs. Bell turned her head towards the door, 
and Harold was struck with the quiet look of her 
face with its sightless eyes. Somehow it re- 
minded him of Ms sister Lucy. Perhaps it was 
its expression of patient suffering. 

"Master Harold is no stranger to me," she 
said ; "I have heard my Jane speak of him so 
often and so lovingly that I seem to know Mm 
well." 

Harold came forward, and laid the cushion on 
her lap. 

" My sister has sent yo\i this," he said ; "she 
thought it would make you raore comfortable." 

Mrs. Bell's fingers were passed lightly and 
quickly over the present. That was her only 
way of finding out what it was like ; but her 
touch had become so shai7)ened by constant use. 



that she knew almost as well as Lucy herself of 
what the cushion was composed. 

" Miss Lucy is very good to me ; she is always 
troubling herself to find out something to please 
me. I am afraid Anne has been telling her about 
my foolish complaint the other day of my hard 
chair; but this will make it beautifully soft. 
You must tell her I shall be quite comfortable 
now. Will you, Master Harold?" And she 
turned her sightless eyes upon Harold almost as 
if she could see him. 

"Lucy will be very much pleased if you like 
it." 

"She is a dear, good young lady— one of the 
Saviour's own lambs, I am sure, because she fol- 
lows his footsteps. Are you like her? May I 
get to know you. Master Harold?" And she 
passed her hand rapidly over his face. 

"Fair and young," she murmured; "and 
gentle, too. I shall know you now, and your 
voice and your step. God grant you may grow 
up as good and kind a man as your father. Master 
Harold." 

Harold felt he knew not how — almost as if he 
could cry ; it seemed so very sad for any one to be 
shut up in total darkness. He had never reidized 
it until now. But he dashed away the tears. 

"How very lonely you must be!" he ex- 
claimed, "never to see anything. It must be 
miserable !'* 

A bright smile broke over the poor woman's 
face. 

"Miserable ! oh no !" she said, fervently, "and 
not lonely either, Master Harold. I thank God 
that though earthly light is shut out, the Sun of 
righteousness shines brightly on my soul. And 
He is with me always. Did you ever thank God 
for your sight. Master Harold ?" 

The question startled the boy. 

"No, I never thought of it." 

"Ah, no ; we don't value our blessings till we 
lose them. I regret every day that I did not 
make better use of my sight when I had it. But 
that is past now, and I ought to be thankful that 
I learnt so many texts when I was young ; they 
come to my mind so sweetly now that I cannot 
read the holy words." 

"What, cannot you read?" Harold asked in 
astonishment. 

* * No, dear, " was the reply, rather sadly spoken ; 
* * that is my greatest privation. But I try to bear 
it patiently. And feuth can't read either. I 
have never been able to spare her to go to school. 
She takes care of me so nicely, I don't know what 
I should do without her." 

Ruth, who stood by her mother's side, smiled 
and coloured with pleasure, but said nothing. 

"And do you sit here all the day through? 
Do you never go out, and does no one come to 
see you?" 

" Oh yes ; the neighbours are very kind. 
They one and another drop in when they have 
any time. And Ruth, when she has done her 
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work, takes me out for a walk in an evening. I 
am not so lonely nor so dull as yon seem to think, 
Master Harold. I have many kind friends, and 
my children never cause me a moment's pain.*' 

Harold was silent. He could not understand 
how Mrs. Bell could be so cheerful under such 
tiying circumstances. 

At last he looked up and said, ''I can read ; 
shall I^read to you ?* 

Mrs. Bell's whole face beamed with pleasure. 

''l^ank you, Master Harold; you could not 
do anything I should like better." 

Ruth reached him the Bible. He turned in- 
stinctively to the account given by St. John, in 
his ninth chapter, of the man that was bom 
blind, and read it through without comment. 

" If Jesus Christ was on earth now, Mrs. Bell,'* 
he said, as he closed the book, '*He would cure 
yon as He did that poor man." 

"Ah, my little friend ! He could do so now if 
it were his will. I have carried my case to Him, 
Master Harold, and I think He has given me the 
same answer He gave to St. Paul, * My grace is 
sufficient for thee. And I thank Him that, by 
closing the eyes of my body. He opened the eyes 
of my mind. Yes, I thank Him.*' 

The sightless e^es were turned upwards^ and 
the lips moved as if in prayer. 

Harold rose to go, and Mrs. Bell thanked him 
warmly for his visit. He went home slowly and 
quietly, for he had seen a phase of life's sutl'ering 
and trud which had sunk deep into his young 
heart 



Chapter XVI.— -Another Visitor for 
Mrs. Bell. 

"Lucy !*' exclaimed Harold, as he threw himself 
down by his sister, "I am very glad I went to 
Mrs. Bell's. She is such a nice woman, so plea- 
sant and cheerful. I think I shall go very often 
and read to her. She can't read, she says. Is it 
not sad ?^' 

"Very sad indeed, Harry. I hope you will 
go. I wish I could !" she added, with a sigh. 

"You must, Lucy I" exclaimed Harold, with 
energy; "I was thinking about it as I came 
home, and I am sure it might be done. You 
know you have been for a drive or two lately. 
And you are better, dear old Lucy, are you not ?" 
he added, laying his head on the arm of the chair, 
and affectionately stroking her face. 

" Yes, I am better," replied Lucy, doubt- 
fully ; "but I don't know how it could be done." 

"It must be done," replied Harold, confi- 
dently. ** Papa would go with you, and he 
could carry you into the cottage ; and I am sure 
Mrs. Bell would be very glad to see you— or to 
Jtd you," he added, correcting himself. 

Nothing more was said then ; but Harold had 
put the idea into Lucy's head, and she could not 
help thinking of it. She wondered if it were 
possible; she should like it very much if it were. 



The next evening, when Mr. Armytage came 
into the drawing-room after dinner, Lucy called 
him to her side, and» putting her arms round his 
neck, whispered her request that she might go. 

"Go to Mrs. Bellr he exclaimed. "Why, 
Lucy, what could put such an absurd idea into 
your head ? My weak, delicate child, to think of 
going to call on poor people ! Why, it's im- 
possible. — What do you toink, motner ?" he 
continued, turning to Mrs. Armytage ; " Lucy 
wants to go and see Mrs. Bell." 

"Lucy forgets herself" repKed Mrs. Army- 
tage, quietly ; "it is perfect nonsense to think of 
such a thing!" 

Lucy turned away her head to hide the tears 
that would come. Mr. Armytage bent over her, 
and spoke in an altered tone. 

"My darling, I did not mean to pain you ; get 
well, and* then you may visit as much as ever 
you please.'* 

"I had so set my mind on this, papa, and I 
am better than I used to be." 

"Not strong enough to undertake such an ex- 
pedition, I am sure ; so put it out of your head 
as fast as may be, little one." 

But that was easier said than done, for Lucy 
had, as she said, set her mind on going, and she 
found it very hard to be patient under her 
father's prohibition. But nothing more was 
said, and she strove to take it as part of the 
discipline connected with her weak health. 

One morning, about a week afterwards, the 
carriage came to the door, and Mr. Armytage, 
entering the schoolroom, bade Lucy call Anne to 
dress her. He was going to take her a drive. 

Anne was quickly in attendance, and then 
Lucy was taken to the carriage, and made as 
comfortable as possible with shawls and pillows. 
• "Where are we going, papa?" she inquired, 
as they left the park by the south lodge, and 
took the road towards the village. 

" You will see presently, my child." 

And it was not long before the carriage stopped 
at Mrs. Bell's door, and Mr. Armytage took Lucy 
in his arms. 

" I could not refuse your request, my darling, 
though I doubt the wisdom of giving way to it." 

The visit was a great pleasure to both Mrs. 
Bell and Lucy ; and as Lucy did not suffer any ill 
effects from it, she hoped it might be repeated. 



Chapter XVII.— An Unlikely Scheme. 

Lucy's visit to Mrs. Bell, and Harold's account 
of her, had originated an idea, which she herself 
thought was so very unlikely, that at first she 
refused to encourage it. 

But when it would keep putting itself forward, 
she began to think that after all it might not be 
so very impossible ; still it was a lon^ time beforo 
she could find courage to mention it. At last, 
however, she took the opportunity when she and 
her father were alone together. 
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"Papa, I have been thinking of something a 
great deal lately ; but I fear you will think it so 
very absurd that I hardly like to tell you." 

** You must try to screw up your courage, 
Lucy," said Mr. Armytago, with a smile, ''for I 
cannot know how absurd it may be unless I hear 
what it is." 

'* Papa, do you think it possible that Mrs. Bell 
could ever learn to read? She does feel it so 
much that she cannot. From the blind books, I 
mean.'* ^ 

''I should think she might, if there were any 
one to teach her; but I do not know that there is. 

" I would teach her, papa." 

" You, my child ! You do not know yourself. 
Those books for the blind are different from ours, 
Lucy." 

"I know, papa, but I could learn ; at least, I 
could try. May I try, dear papa ? " 

" You may tiy, certainly, Lucy — that is, if Dr. 
Knight giyes you leave. We must hear what he 
says about it. We must not have you wo^k too 
hard. You have got the working mania very 
strong at present, Uttle one ; don't do too much 
for your strength." 

Lucy coloured. 

''I do want to do something, if it be ever so 
little.** 

''I would advise you not to be too sanguine 
about this, dear child, for I fear you will not 
succeed. But I give you leave to try the plan, 
if our doctor be agreeable.** ' 

Lucy thanked him warmly, and begged him to 
ask Dr. Knight's permission as soon as ever he 
could. 

The opportunity was not long in presenting 
itself ; for when Mr. Armytage left Lucy he met 
Dr. Knight just coming across the lawn to visit 
his patient. 

** Ha, doctor ! *' he exclaimed, taking his arm, 
"you are the very person I wanted to see. Lucy 
has been propounding a very preposterous idea 
this morning, and she wants you to sanction it; *' 
and Mr. Armytage proceeded to relate what had 
passed between them. 

"It is not so veiy peposterous as you make 
out,** remarked Dr. Knight, when Mr. Armytage 
ended ; "I have often told you Miss Lucy wants 
rousing — wants something to interest her, to 
take her out of herself. Now here*s the very 
thing. If it succeeds, well and good. And I should 
not much wonder if it does. If not, why, there's 
no harm done, but the child is interested and 

E leased. Promote it with all your might, good 
lend.'* 

" But I am afraid of the exertion doing her 
harm." 

" Let her try it ; I don*t think it will. She is 
stronger than she was, and her powers will in- 
crease with using.** 

** Well, I am quite willing for her to try, but 
I am not sanguine of success ; I think she will 
fioon give it up.** 



** There I differ from you. It will take a good 
deal to make Miss Lucy give up what she under- 
takes. I have wanted to find something to 
interest her for a long time, and this is just the 
thing, and may be productive of good, too.** 

Lucy looked forward with some pleasure to 
Dr. Knight's visits, for his bright cheerful, 
though somewhat brusque manner, made a little 
change for her. Genendly Mr. Armytage was 

E resent, but sometimes Lucy was allowed to see 
im alone. It was the case this morning. 

"Well, Miss Lucy," he exclaimed, as he 
came in, rubbing his hands, "how are you get- 
ting on this glorious weather I Going to turn 
teacher, eh f Not a bad idea, either, provided 
you can learn your lesson yourself first.* 

"Then you are willing for me to try, Dr. 
Knight ? ** said Lucy, eagerly. 

"Ay, willing enough. And if you are willing 
to take a hint from your old doctor. Miss Lucy, 
I should not wonder if he can help you in the 
matter. I once undertook tMs business myself 
of helping a blind friend to learn to read. It is 
a good while ago, but I fancy I have a smatteiing 
of the thing left, and I might perhaps rub it up 
for your benefit." 

"Oh, Dr. Knight, can you! and will you 
That will be capital ! " 

But mind, Miss Lucy, I shall only give you 
half an hour a day — not a minute longer, else 
my other patients will be impatient for their 
daily doses of black draught and pills." 

"Then you really think I may do it. Dr. 
Knight ? rapa was afraid it would be too much 
for me." 

** Do it ! Of course you may ; it will do you 
more good than any doctors' stuff. I should not 
wonder, now, if by this time next year you are 
able to walk backwards and forwards from Mrs. 
BeU's as well as any one.** 

Lucy's cheek flushed. 

" Then jon believe I shall recover. Dr. Black. I 
have sometimes thought myself that I should not." 

"Don't you get such fancies into your head. 
Miss Lucy," said Dr. Knight, seriously ; "it is 
the worst possible thing for you. You have 
nothing much the matter with you yet but weak- 
ness, and I have no doubt you will outgrow that, 
and be as strong, nay, stronger than some of us 
well ones." 

"If it were God's will, I should like to get 
better." 

" Ay, my child, try to leave it in his hands ; 
He knows what is best,'* said Dr. Knight, gravely. 

So it was settled that Lucy was to try the plan 
upon which she had set her mind. Mr. Army- 
tage sent for several books for the blind from 
London for her, and she set to work so vigor- 
ously that, with Dr. Knight's help, she seemed 
in a fair way to succeed. But it was to be kept 
a profound secret from Mrs. Bell until she was 
able to give her first lesson. 

The holidays passed quickly away— so quickly 
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that some of the children could scarcely believe 
it possible that the time for Miss Dawson's 
return could have arrived. However, she came 
back, and the young ones had to settle down to 
lessons a^ain — rather against the will of Mabel 
and Nellie, who greatly preferred running about 
as they had been doing to '* poring over miser- 
able books/' 

Little Annie joined them in their studies. She 
was not very forward for her age, for her edu- 
cation had been rather neglected during her 
mother's illness; and, moreover, she was of a 
somewhat indolent disposition — indisposed to 
exertion of any kind, and required frequent rous- 
ing to attend to her lessons ; but there was one 
thing always stirred her Up to do her very best. 

If Lucy said, "Annie dear, you are not trying 
to meet mamma again," she always brisked 
up wonderfully, and was no trouble so long as 
the idea remained in her mind. 

Miss Dawson sympathized much with Lucy in 
h.er new undertaking ; and as Dr. Knight never 
failed to give her the half-hour he had promised, 
she was making slow but sure progress. 

Annie was in ecstasies of delight at the idea. 
It was so good of Miss Lucy to think of such a 
thing. It would be the greatest possible comfort 
to her mother; and it was with difficulty^ she 
could help betraying the secret before the time. 

Harold kept his promise of visiting Mrs. Bell 
again. He went every week or two to read to 
her, and his visits were a great comfort to the 
blind woman. Lucy did not venture again until 
she was ready to turn teacher. She was very 
sure she should be tempted to tell her, so she 
stayed away. 



EAPFAELE CIOCCI. 

A NARRATIVE FROM REAL LIFE. 

Chapter IV.— Kaffaele forced to be a 
Monk. 
Ons day Kaffaele heard a rap at his door ; this 
made his heart beat, for it was very seldom indeed 
that any one came to his room. It was a monk, 
the master of the novices, who, after praising him 
for his obedience and do(»lity, and making a very 
long stay, told him it was time he put on a monk^s 
dress — ^black and white, instead ot white. 

"If you do thi8,"he said, "you shall have greater 
liberty. You shall be allowed sometimes to go 
home for a few hours, and to see your relatives 
once a month." 

Baffaele did not at all fancy the monk's dress, 
and did not see the meaning of Ids being made to 
wear it ; but he so longed to see his parents that 
he could not resist. He asked where the dress 
was, that he misht ^ut it on at once. 

The master tdd him it could not be done quite 
80 fast ; that the tunic must be blessed, and that 
Bafbele must sign a deed of humility. 



Kaffaele supposed that this meant some con- 
fession of his sinfulness and unworthiness ; so he 
was quite readv to sign it. TJhe master tapped 
him on the shoulder, and seemed quite pleased, and 
told him he should sign the deed the next day. 

The next morning the master came to fetch 
Baffaele to his room : there he found a notary, 
or writer— who is employed to do such things 
as lawyers do here — and three other gentlemen. 
The notary asked him a good many questions, to 
see whether he quite understood what he was 
going to sign. Tne master wanted to stop this, 
but the notary vxnUd explain ; and at last he 
made Baffaele understand that this deed of hu- 
mility meant giving up all he had to the church, 
do that he would never more have any property 
to call his own. 

Baffaele was very much astonished when he 
quite imderstood it. He flew into a great passion 
with the monks for deceiving him, and trying to 
cheat him out of everything he had in the world. 
He would not sign the deed ; he set them all at 
defiance, went into his room, and burst into' tears. 
After spending two or three hours in great dis- 
tress, he began a long letter to his mother, telling 
her tiie wh^ story, and sent it to her by a servant. 
Next morning there came a letter, in the hand- 
writing of his mother, beeging him to be tranquil, 
to dress as he was desired^ and to sign any paper 
that was put before him, for that it was only a 
form, and when he left college it could all be done 
away with. 

when Baffaele had read this letter he went to 
the master, and told him he was ready to sign 
the paper. The notary and witnesses were sum- 
moned, and the deed was signed. As soon as it 
was done, the master desired him to write a letter 
to his parents, telling them what he had done ; 
and he sat by him, and directed him what to say. 
After this Baffaele was shut up for fifteen days 
in his room, that he might spend the time in 
prayers to the Virgin and sainte, and so forth, as 
is uie custom when any one becomes a monk. 
The dose confinement made him ilL His feet 
swelled, his head ached, and if he tried to walk 
he fell fainting to the ground ; but no one came 
to help him. How he must have longed for his 
kind mother then ! 

At length the fifteen days were over, and the 
time came that he was to put on the monk's 
dress. ThiJs was to be done publicly in the 
church. Three hours before, the master brought 
the barber to shave a circle of haii; off his head, 
after the fashion of the Benedictine monks. 
Baffaele did not like this any more than the rest 
of the business; but when nis master told him 
that his parents were waiting in the church, and 
that he could not see them woleaa he was shaved, 
he submitted very quietly. 

At ten o'clock he was led into the church, 
along with another young Mend of his, who had 
been deceived in like manner. The young and 
old monks, two and two, walked after them. 
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The church was crowded with people : many 
pitied the two young men, who looked so ill and 
miserahle. They were told to kneel before the 
altar while prayers were said, and then to throw 
themselves on tl^e ground on their faces, and be 
quite still while the fifty-first Psalm was being 
sung over them, and the bells of the monastery 
tolled for them, as if they had been dead. After 
ludf an hour they were allowed to get up and sit 
down, while a sermon, two hours long, about the 
merit of being a monk, was preached to them. 

There was a grand dinner afterwards in the 
monastery, but Raffaele could not eat. His 
brother, who was a priest, was there, but he could 
not get to speak to nim. 

The following Monday he was allowed to risit 
his home. The master went with him to watch 
him. As soon as they were in, Kafikele slipped 
away from the monk, and ran up to his mother's 
room. As soon as he had embraced her, he 
eagerly asked her if she had had ^ his letters. 

"Yes, all, my son," said his mother, "and 
can show them to you.'* 

"And we, too, have ours," said his sisters. 

They brought the letters. Raffaele opened one 
after another ; he uttered a cry of distress, — they 
were not his! They had been forged by the 
monks, and he had been made to say that he 
wished to be a monk, and a hundred things 
besides that he had never thought of. The only 
one that was his was the one which he wrote 
under the master's direction. The letter which 
he had received, as from kis mother, desiring him 
to sign the deed of humility, was also a forgery. 

Thus, step by step, he had been betrayed into 
giving up mis all, and devoting himself to a pro- 
fession which he hated. 

Baffaele*s mother was much distressed for him. 
She entreated him, however, to be quiet, and told 
him that his father would appeal for him to the 
Holy Convocation, or assembly of bishops and 
priests, to be released from his vows. 

The master took Rajffaele to the monastery, and 
there he was shut up for three days, kept upon 
bread and water, forbidden to go home again or to 
write to any one. This was as a punishment for 
escaping from the master, and making known 
how he had been deceived. It was in these 
hours of suifering that he first began to feel the 
need of strength and comfort from above. 

"When the three days wefe over, he applied 
himself to his studies to divert his thoughts. 
He read history, and the history of the Popes ; 
and what he read of their pride, avarice, ambi- 
tion, and self-indulgence, opened his eyes more 
to the errors and corry.ption3 of the Church of 
Rome. 

After six months had passed by, he was seized 
with a slow fever, which confined him to^ his 
i-oom for three months. The kind physician 
who attended him said that he had been called 
to attend many youths in the monasteries who 
had been deceived like Rafifaele, and had fallen ill 



in the same way from distress of mind, and that 
sometimes they died. 

Raffaele recovered, and his mother and friends 
contrived, through a servant in the monastery, to 
send letters to him unknown to the masters. 
This was a great comfort, but a greater was in 
store for him. 

There was a monastery called the Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem, in which the old monks of the Benedic- 
tine order lived. The youn^ monks, in Raffaele's 
convent, were sometimes allowed to visit the 11- 
bnuryinthe other. The librarian, D. Alberico Ama- 
tori, was a very learned and pious monk, and often 
talked to Raffaele on religious subjects. He said 
much about the excellency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and at last told Raffaele of a plan he had 
in his head to work a reform among the monies. 
This was simply to study the Bible, and try to 
live according to its directions. Raffaele and 
fourteen other monks signed their names to his 
plan, and Alberico applied to the general for 
permission to retire to some monastery, and try 
to put their plan into execution. This was con- 
sidered an unpardonable offence, and Alberico 
and his fifteen friends were denounced heretics 
and apostates. 

Alberico was no longer allowed to talk to Raf- 
faele as before, but he came sometimes to his 
monastery. He had given a Latin Testament to 
a young friend of RsSfaele's, who prized it ex- 
ceedingly. Raffaele wrote to Alberico, and 
begged for one also. Alberico sent him one 
through a servant, and they hid it between the 
mattress and bedstead ; he spent much time in 
reading it, and the more he read it the more he 
delighted in it. If any one rapped at his door 
he used to slip it under the wararobe, and take 
up the life of some saint instead, and quietly 
open the door. As he read, his eyes were opened 
to discover the errors and false doctrines of the 
Romish church. He became, in heart, a Pro- 
testant, and began to love those people whom 
from his childhood he had been taught to hate. 

The greater number of the monks who had 
signed Alberico's plan were all sent to different 
places, were taken ill, and died in a few months ; 
some died after a few days' illness, others withered 
away more slowly, — Raffaele thinks they were 
poisoned. Alberico was degraded from his office 
of librarian, and sent to a distant and most nn- 
healthv monastery, where he was almost sure to 
die berore very long. 

One evening, after supper, Raffaele was him- 
self taken dreadfully ill. A strange physician 
was brought in, who gave him something which 
made him worse. Raffaele insisted that his own 
physician should be sent for. He came, examined 
the phial from which Raffaele had been drinking, 
shuddered, and threw it out of the window. He 
then gave Raffaele something which made him 
very sick, ordered him a. hot bed and warm bath, 
and he recovered. He wrote word to his mother 
that the monks had tried to poison Mm. 
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The monks were kinder to him afterwards, 
perhaps to make him forget it. 

Some little time after, Raffaele was appointed 
to preach, and to explain the catechism to the 
youth of the parish every Sunday ; he rather 
liked this part of his work. He had to write his 
sermons, however, and to let two of the masters 
read them before he preached them ; and he 
generally found whole pages crossed over with the 
words "heretical," "rash," "condemned," or 
with sentences from the Popes written against 
them, bat never any proof from the Bible. 



Chapter V.— Raffaele and his Jesuit 
Advisers. 

In the fourth year of Raffaele's life in the monas 
tery, by the advice of his mother he drew up a 
memorial to the Pope, pleading that he had been 
forced into being a monk, and begging to be set 
free. This memorial was read before the Holy 
Convocation, cardinals, bishops, and priests all 
assembled. Raffaele's affairs were much talked 
about in consequence. 

After ten anxious months he was summoned 
before the Convocation to hear their decision ; it 
was this, — " that he was at liberty to put off his 
monkish dress and return to his family, but that 
he must never marry." 

As he would not agree to this cruel condition, 
he was obliged to return to the monastery, and 
remain a prisoner as before. 

Kaffaele had finished his studies, and his 
parents came to the college to try to obtain the 
consent of the superiors to his returning home ; 
they had a long conversation, and then Raffaele 
was called in. He flew to embrace his mother, 
but she drew back from him, covered her face, 
and wept. 

"What have. I done?'* cried poor Raffaele; 
"am I not worthy of your affection ? " 

'* No ! " said his father ; " you are not worthy 
the name of a son ; you embitter our. declining 
years, you disgrace the good education you have 
received — " and so he would have gonfe on, but 
Raffaele interrupted him, and entreated to know 
what he had done. He found the monks had 
been telling wicked stories about him, and said 
that he cursed God, and blasphemed Christ, and 
all the bad things they could invent. His parents 
would not believe him when he assured them that 
it was false ; and they went away in sorrow and 
anger, leaving poor Raffaele almost broken- 
hearted. 

The next year the young monks were all sent 
to a more cheerful monastery, and the very old 
monks came to live at San Bernardo. The gene- 
ral sent for Raffaele, and told him to sign a paper, 
saying he was sorry for having appealed to the 
Pope, and that he was quite satisfied to be a 
monk. Raffaele refused to sign such a falsehood ; 
80 to punish him he was kept to live with the old 



monks instead of going with his young com- 
panions. 

One day, two English ladies applied to be 
allowed to look over the church and gardens; 
Raffaele went and let them in directly, and 
showed them over himself. They were the 
Duchess of Cambridge and her daughter, the 
Princess Augusta. It was against the law to let 
ladies in, and Raffaele very narrowly escaped 
punishment. He felt interested in them because 
he heard that they were Protestants. 

Raffaele thought at last that if he could but get 
some cunning Jesuit to befriend him he might 
get free. This was a bad plan, and so he found 
to his cost ; he fixed upon a Father Mislei, and 
made a confidant of him. Father Mislei pre- 
tended to feel for him very deeply, and intro- 
duced him to Cardinal Patrizi, advising him to 
reveal all his thoughts to the cardinal. Raffaele 
went to cardinal Patrizi, and the cardinal com- 
manded him to submit, and said, if he had not 
the disposition to be a monk, he must pray for it. 
Raffaele exclaimed against the injustice of his 
sentence, and declared that he could not say mass 
as the priests must do, when he did not believe 
in it He went away in a passion, and told Father 
Mislei his ill-success. 

Father Mislei advised him to go to another 
cardinal, tell the story to him, and express his 
regret for having been in a passion with Cardinal 
Patrizi. Cardinal Castracini smiled on him, and 
gently told him that he was too ready to listen 
to the invention of heretics ; that when he had 
heard some lectures from the good father Jesuits 
he would know better, and that he must go to 
Saint Euaebio for three days for that pui^ose. 

Raffaele was*^ pleased at the idea of gettmg away 
for three days from his convent. He made haste 
back, and easily obtained leave to start ; he 
packed up his portmanteau, and was off. As he 
was getting into the carriage, two disagreeable- 
looking men cam'e up, and said they were to go 
with Mm. 



THE SLOTH. 

It is really a shame that I'm forced to inherit 
A term of reproach which I'm sm-e I don't merit ; 
It the name of the giver I could but obtain, 
I'd indite him for Ubelf and " damages " gain. 

For I'm not a bit slothful, as you would soon see. 
Could you watch my swift transit from tree unto tree ; 
liyou were to travel that fashion, I know 
Your pace would be clumsy, uncertain, and slow. 

But I am well fitted for journeys like these, 

I can cling to the boughs, and exchange them with 

ease; 
For my fingers, resembling long claws, intertwine 
With the branches along which I walk or recline. 
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Secline P Yes, the trees are not onlj the road 
Which I traverse, but also my constant abode; 
Mj "home, sweety sweet home" is not low on the 

earth. 
But high in the sunshine, where green leayes hare 

birth. 

Nor rent, nor hard taxes, are called for up there ; 
I live without trouble, and sleep without care ; 
For the branch of a tree forms an excellent bed. 
With the foliage around me for curtains outspread. 

I nestle mj head on my breast, and enclose 

My face in my long wooUy hair, that my foes— * 

Those myriads of insects that love to molest 

In the dark— may be hindered from breaking my rest. 

But in case I should tumble when perched up alofb. 
My brain which is small, and some people say, soft, 
Instead of one thick outer casing, has ttooj 
Which a blow could not very wSl penetrate through. 

Wherever I roam, in all parts of the land, 

My food, like my dwelling, is always at hand. 

For the leaves and the buds, and the firuits, nice and 

sweet. 
Are the ready-dressed meals that I oommoxily eat. 

When the weat^ei; is tr«nquil, I often sit still ; 
But when the wind rises o er woodluid and hill, 
I move, for I know that I safely may travel : 
Can you, gentle reader, the secret unravel? 

Well, the fact is, that as the storm rages, the breeze 
Interlaces the boughs of the neighbouring trees ; 
Thus forming a path more continuous and strong. 
Than those which to quieter seasons belong. 

So the rougher the blast, the more progress I make; 
A hint for your comfort firom this you may take'; 
Life's discipline, healthful and keen, will but speed 
Your steps in the way to which duty shall lead. 

With this moralreflection my story FU end. 
And hope that in future my race you'll defend 
From the old imputation of sloth, which is due 
Not any more justly to us than to you. 



rOUE AND EIGHT. 

(See the Enigma in the Volume for 1866, page 149.) 
FiBST Absweb. 

MASSLAT7aHTBB is an ugly word, an ugly word 

indeed. 
And of its sin and nusery we far too often read; 
And if you decompose the word, I do not see the gain. 
For stiU the tale of slaughtbb is the tale of grief 

and pain. 
Maztslaughteb, in its mildest form, i« still an ugly 

thing, ^ 

Mak's lauqhtib, though so near allied, is quite a 

different thing; 
We joy to hear its merry sound, as happy as the day, 
And love to hear the glad rebound across the meadows 

gay* 

Let those who love its mournful tale still choose the 

three and nine. 
The four and eight, the four and eight, that ever shall 



be mine. 



B. S. ▲. 



Sbcovo Abswxb. 

Nat ! look no cbser at it, since Mavslaughtbb is 

the word. 
One that should make us shudder whenever it is heard : 
If it be not alwajrs wicked, it never can be good. 
And makes the sin and suiSering that Satan meant it 

should. 
We sav it is a compound word ; now look at it again, 
For when 'tis decomposed, Man and Slaughter will 

remain ; 
And when of the twelve letters you have cut off the 

first three. 
You leave the nine remaining ones as bad as they 

can be; 
And more, not less, you make it, for Man, when ta'en 

. away. 
Leaves Slaughter still behind it ; then the brutes 'twill 

also slay. 
But now, instead of three and nine, just make it four 

and eight : 
Mab's lauohteb is before you; the difference, oh, 

how great ! 
No longer rifles, pistols, great guns, or mortars' roar, 
Swords, spears, stilettos, daggers, are things heard of 

no more: 
But brother hails his brother in shouts of merry glee. 
Yes ! four and eight's the best division, any one can see. 
And since the whole (that horrid word) is often caused 

hy drink. 
And drunken men are passionate, without the power 

to think. 
Why, let's be always temperate, in deed as well as 

word; 
Manslaughter will be less, Man*s laughter more be 
heard. Junius. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

A Special Bbquest.— We often find it difficult to 
know what to say to many of our correspondents, 
because they are quite strangers to us, and we are 
ignorant of their character and age. Now if when 
they write they would tell us a fittle about them- 
selves, and how old they are, they would greatly 
assist us in judging about their papers. A story or 
a poem which we might thirk very poor if written by 
a grown-up person, we might consider praiseworthy 
and full of promise if we knew the author to be young. 
We should also like to make it a rule that the writers 
should send us their photographs. Several young 
friends have already done so, and it gives us a plea- 
sant feeling about them, as now we seem to know 
them, and can really put them on our Hst of personal 
friends. We should uke portraits to come from— 

1. Those who send us stories or poetry. 

2. Those who want questions answered. 

3. All who have obtamed by canvassing no less than 
twenty subscribers. 

We will promise on our part, that those who send 
us their portraits shall have the earliest attention to 
their letters. 

Lbttebs to thb Editob, akd Books bob 
Eeview, may be addressed to the Eev. W. M. 
Whittemobe, DJ)., Angell Park, Brixton, London, 
S., or left for him at the Publishers', 24, Paternoster 
Bow. In all cases where replies are necessary, a 
stamp for postage should be sent; also the correct 
name and address. 
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THEOTJGH CLOUD AND 
SUNSHINE. 



By franc MARI, 
Author of "Thb Fikst Parable," 
THE Donkey Boy," &c. 
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Chapter XVI.— Mrs. Venables has her 

Fears. 

"Thank von, dear Rose,** said Mrs. Venables, 

in retom K>r some little kindness Rose had done 



her one morning abont a fortnight after the events 
we have already recorded took place : " you are 
very good to me, Rose ; I don t know what I 
should do without vou.*' 

"Oh, mamma !" 

" I don't indeed. Rose, and, although it is very 
selfish, I dread to think of your leaving us, ex- 
cept for your sake. But you'll be very happy 
when you are married." 

*' I hope so," answered Rose, turning away to 
hide the blushes which had overspread her £ur 
face. 

o 
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"Yes, Rose ; I hope so too. Directly Tni able 
I shall begin to see about your things.' Three 
months are not too long to prepare a trousseau." 

To this Rose made no answer. 

So Mrs. Yenables spoke again, but this time on 
a dijfferent subject. "Rose," she said, **I wish 
Philip were at home again." 

"Why, mamma?" 

"Because I can't help feeling rather anxious 
about him. Have not you noticed that he does 
not write nearly as often as he used ? And when 
he does write, his letters appear to me to be very 
desponding. I spoke to your father about it, but 
he seems to think everything is right with him." 

"So do I, mamma; I have not noticed any 
change in his letters." 

It may here be said that Philip Yenables was 
clerk in a bank at Berlin, earning a salary of £200 
a year. 

"I wouldn't think of anything, dismal, dear 
mamma, when there is no cause," Kose added. 

"I ought not to. Rose, I know; I have so 
much to be thankful for. This dear little babe, 
and all of you to love and care for me." 

While Rose was talking to her mother, Katha- 
rine was lying in bed, wishing she were not 
obliged to get up "so' early." 

we quote Katharine's own expression, for we 
should scarcely have chosen that word to ex- 
press a quarter to eight o'clock. 

"And how cold and miserable it is!" said 
Katharine, turning on one side to look at the 
whitened panes of the window. 

Yet it was not in the least cold in Katharine's 
own room, since a stove built in the wall between 
her room and the next had been alight all night, 
and would probably continue to burn till ' the 
warm summer sun the next year mad^ artificial 
heat unnecessary. 

"Well," exclaimed Katharine, turning yon her 
other side, " I shall go to sleep for five minutes 
longer; I shall have ten minutes tp dress in 
then." r 

But the five minutes became ten, and then a 
loud rapping at her door roused Kathacina from 
her sleep. 

"Now, then," called the unseen visitor, "I 
hope you are going to let us have some breakfast 
this morninor, Katharine. 'Tis all but eight 
o'clock, and papa and I must be in time on Mon- 
day morning." 

"I wish you wouldn't be so impertinent. Page, 
as to come knocking at my door in that way," 
screamed Katharine, springing out of bed, and 
beginning to dress in her usual hasty fashion. 

" Well, make haste and come down, that's all." 

"Go away, Page." 
.^ "No need to give me that advi(e : I have no 
time to waste standing here, so I'm off." 

" And good riddance for bad rubbish," muttered 
Katharine. 

^ "Well, I never!" exclaimed Page, when Katha- 
rine made her appearance in the dining-roopa a 



few minutes later; "don't I wish I could dress as 
quick as that 1" 

"As quick as what t" 

"Oh, you don't know, don't you, Katharine ?" 

"You don't know how long I was dressing this 
morning." 

" Dear me I I thought you didn't know what I 
was talking about," said Page, provokingly. 

"You are very unkind," retorted Katharine. 
"Get away. Jack," she continued, making an 
attempt to take her place at the head of the table, 
which was already occupied by Jack. 

"Leave me alone," cried Jack ; "I'm pouring 
out papa's coffee, he wiU be down in a minute." 

"You've no business to meddle with the break- 
fast-things ; thaf s my business." 

"I wish you would be down in time then, 
Katharine," retorted Jack, moving sulkily to the 
side of the table. 

Katharine felt very much annoyed — at herself 
as much as anybody, for she was really sorry to 
have given way to laziness instead of getting up 
in time. And she was thankful when Mr. Yen- 
ables came in and said grace. 

" Ugh ! " exclaimed Jack, as he tasted his. coffee, 
and at the same time made a very ugly fisu:e; 
"you've put no sugar in my coffee,'^ 

" I beg your pardon," said Katharine,.... 

" I'm Bwea you needn't ; I know very well why 
you choose to give me no sugar," returned Jack, in 
an undertone. 

" I didn't megii to," apologized Katherine. 

And then Jack, having helped himself abun- 
dantly t<^ the missing article, ate. his break&st for 
some moments in peace. 

"Qh, Jack," said Katharine, "will you run 
Up-stairs and tell Rose we are at breakfast ?" 

" Why do you pitch upon me ? Can't Divid or 
Amos go ?" 

" I'll go," said David, good-naturedly. 

But Mr. Yenables, having heard Jack's reply to 
Katharine, insisted upon his being the messenger. 

So Jack left the room in much ill-humour, 
which was destined to be subdued before the 
mprning was over, by m event as terrible as it 
was unexpected. 

"Jack," said Mr. Yenables, when he returned 
with Rose, " I want you to go to Mr. Sharpe. I 
have fixed to meet him some time this morning. 
I wish you to go and say that I shall be here — 
not at the office, mind — at eleven o'clock. I send 
you because you know the way to his house ; and 
you had better go alone, as you will then be 
quicker, and I want you to catch him before he 
goes out." 

" Yery good," said Jack. 

"You will go at once ?" 

"Yes, papa." 

Then Mr. Yenables rose from the breakfast- 
table and left the house. But before he did so 
he kissed his children and bid thera farewell. 

Jack went to do his father's bidding, but in- 
stead of walking quickly, ho strolled along tb 
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streets gazivg about him as he went, stopping to 
look at a stall of photographs in the NiefsKi, and 
to speak to one of his schoolfellows on the way. 

And so he did not arrive. at Mr. Sharpe's house 
till that gentleman had left home. 



Chapteb XVII.— CJonsternatiok. 
''Rose," said Katharine, when Jack had gone, 
^' shall I ^0 up to mamma now ?" 

*' Yes, if you will ; I have to arrange several 
things before I can go." 

Katharine went up-stairs, and Rose set about 
some household matters. She was in the house- 
keeper's room when a fly drove up to the door. 
In another moment little Amos came running 
breathlessly into the room with — 

"Bose^ papa's come home AgaiUf and wants 
you." 

Almost fearing to hear the news which had 
brought her father back sa soon, Rose entered the 
dmipg-room. 
" Papa, have you forgotten anything ? " 
'*Ko, but I don't feel quite well;" and Mr. 
Yenables sank into an easy chair. 

''Papa, will vou have anything to take ?" asked 
Rose, a vague feeling of alarm coming over her. 
"A little cold water,'* was the reply. 
David had come into the room after Rose, and 
now ran to fetch the water for his father. 

" Would you like a doctor to be sent for ?" was 
Rose's next question. 

"Yes," was the calm though unexpected 
answer, "and Robert" 

Hose went to the door and met David carrying 
the water. 

"David," she said, "papa wishes to see a 
doctor. Run for Doctor Nomen, and then fetch 
Robert. But run for your life, David ; papa 
seems very ill." 

In an instant David had seized his hat, and was 
flying over the frozen pavement in search of Doc- 
tor Nomen. 

He had not gone far when he saw the doctor's 
carriage coming towards him. So he stopped the 
coachman and asked the doctor to hasten to his 
father. Then he went on to Robert. 

"Oh, Robert, Robert," exclaimed David, as he 
entered the merchant's office where his cousin 
was employed, " papa is taken very ill, 70U must 
come directly. He nas asked for you.** 

Robert dropped the pen he held in his hand, 
and started up. * * Very ill 1 " 
"Yes, Robert : oh come quickly." 
The little lad had, in his passionate anxiety, 
unwittingly grasped the truth— that his father was 
very i'l. 

"Robert," said David, as they hurried panting 
on, "don't you think Jack would like to know? 
Suppose papa were to—" 

Bavid stopped short at that word, as he had 
done once before. 
"Is your father so very ill, David?" asked 



Robert, as the fear which had overtaken his little 
companion came upon him also. 

"Yes, Robert." 

" Every one ought to be at home. Where is 
Jack?" 

''In the Isaac, I expect. He said something 
about going there this morning." 

"Then run and fetch him, David. Or stay — 
would you rather I went? Perhaps you would 
like to be with your father ? " 

"No," said David, forgetting alike his owm 
desire to see his father ^id his scruples about 
entering the church at service-time, in the unself- 
ish wish to serve his brother, " I'U go. Papa 
asked for y<m. But, Robert, say Good-bye to hun 
for me." 

And David burst into passionate tears, for some 
wondrous instinct had told him that his father 
was dying. 

But even the boy's grief did not make him 
unmindful of Ms brother. He still ran on, his 
breast heaving with sobs, his limbs almost help- 
less with the excitement of fear. 



Chapter X VIII.— In the Isaac Cathbpbal. 
Teb Isaac Cathedral stands in a large space of 
ground called the Isaac Place, surrounded by th^ 
finest buildings and monuments of St. Peters- 
burg, on the spot where, in the reign of Peter 
the Great, a church had been erected and subse- 
quently destroyed ; where another had afterwards 
been raised by Catherine II., and had met with a 
like fate. "The present building is, as usual, in 
the form of a Greek cross, of four equal sides, and 
each of the four grand entrances is approached 
from th« level of the 'Place' by three broad 
flights of steps, each whole flight being com- 
posed of one entire piece of granite, formed out 
of masses of rock brought from Finland." Upon 
the steps are rows of polished granite pillars, each 
sixty feet high and each a single block of stone, 
which support a peristyle over either of the four 
entrances. Above the body of the church, and 
from the midst of the peristyles, rises a golden 
dome, in its turn supported by thirty pillars of 
polished marble, above which are yet other pillars 
of marble and another shining cupola in minia- 
ture imitation of the whole building. It is said 
that both these domes are overlaid with pure 
gold. 

Within, the whole of the mighty walls, the sides 
of the many arches, and the ceiling of the dome- 
shaped roof are covered with paintings, which, with 
their background of gold, are illumined, not by the 
rays of the sun, but by the light of a myriad of 
tapers, burning in chandeliers, hung so high that 
it would seem as though the very stars of heaven 
must have glided through the dome and made 
believe to be the tiny flames. 

But nowhere are the pictures so beautiful, or 
so richly bedizened with gold and jewels, as on 
the ikonostas or screen, which divides the inmost 
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shrine — the " holy of holies " of the Russo-Greek 
church, into which no woman is permitted to 
enter — from the rest of the building. Here the 
paintings are divided by columns of malachite, 
each fifty feet high. On either side of the doors 
leading to the inner shrine the malachite columns 
are superseded by two of the beautiful blue stone, 
lapis-lazuU. 

The church is Toid of seats of any descrip- 
tion, for the Russians, according to the form 
of worship of the Greek Church, stand, pros- 
trating themselves frequently during the service. 

Into the Isaac Cathedral David went in search 
of his brother. The beggars which lined the path- 
way up to the door of tiie church forbore to whine 
their piteous tale into his ear as he passed ; for 
they saw that he had a sorrow greater than theirs. 
The man selUn^ tapers at the door for the use of 
the devout, omitted to offer them to him, for he 
saw that he needed no candle to bum as a sym- 
bol of the life of his prayers. Even the rough 
droshky-boys, the sombre monks, the nurses with 
their nurslings, the ladies with their attendants, 
who all stood side by side within the church — 
" equal in the sight of God,'* — made room for him 
to pass. 

Yet he did not see Jack—though he pushed his 
way up to the very rails of the ikonastas. 

Mere he involuntarily paused to listen to the 
strange melodious chant to which the priest was 
repeating the words '* Gospodi Pomuli ^ over and 
over, only interrupted now and then by one brief 
harmonized ejaculation from the choir, whose 
voices, in default of an organ, seemed in themselves 
to sou^ all the instruments an organ represents. 

This fascination at length gave way under a 
sense of sickness and suffocation, such as the 
unwholesome atmosphere of a heated building, 
impregnated with the smoke of incense and the 
fumes of thousands of tapers, would be likely to 
produce on the nerves of one unused to such 
scenes. David would have fiedlen to the ground 
had not Jack at that instant seen him and caught 
his arm. 

** What are you here for, David ?" he asked. 

**To find you," David answered, the pressing 
necessity of the case acting as a stimulant to his 
over-strained nerves. ** Papa is very ill. Let us 
«ome." 

And Jack, subdued and alarmed, followed 
David out of the cathedraL 

Rose» meanwhile, returned to her father. 

**Rub my hands, they are very cold," said Mr. 
Yenables, faintly, as she removed the tumbler 
from which he had taken a draught of cold water. 

Rose knelt down and took her father*s hands 
between hers. 

** Rose, how does dear mamma seem now ! Has 
the doctor been yet?" asked the sufferer, still 
thinking of his wife before himseli^ as he had done 
all the years of their married life. 

"No," Rose replied. " But mamma seems get- 
ting on nicely." 



"Rose, I am very ill ;" the words seemed to 
come with difficulty. *' 'Tis my heart ; I've been 
suffering from it for the last month. I did not 
speak of it — I was afraid of alarming Ruth.'* 

The mention of his wife's name, if not the ex- 
pression of agony on his face, told Rose that he 
only spoke the truth when he said he was very ill ; 
and she felt that more than she could do by rub- 
bing the cold hands was necessary. 

" Papa, will you have some hot water for your 
feet, and something hot to drink ?" 

"Yes," murmured her father. Rose flew to 
get Olga ; and, having given her orders as calmly 
and quietly as possible, to prevent the sounds 
reaching Mrs. Yenables' room, went into the 
dining-room again. 

* * &}9e/* said her father, " come nearer. I wont 
you to break the news gently to your mother. 
And listen, Rose, come nearer " 

The voice had sunk to a whisper. Rose bent 
her head to catch the words. 

" If you have not the money you ought to have, 
forgive me— I did not mean it. If I nad lived I 
might still have righted it Mr. Sharpe still may 
— if I could have told him— but he has not come 
— and now it's too late." 

" Papa t" wailed Rose, sinking on her knees in 
an attitude which, though she dsA involuntarily 
assumed it in the agonizing fear her father^s wonu 
had brought to her, was one of prayer. 

"Yes, Rose," said her father, seeing the move- 
ment ; " pray for me." Then he added, speaking 
more faintly, " But first hear my last messages. 
Give my dear love to Ruth. TeU David he nas 

been more to me than — ^than *In death, 

Lord, abide with me.* Pray to Him.** 

And while Rose poured out her prayers to Him 
who is the Father of the fatherless, the spirit re- 
turned to whence it came. 

At first Rose could not believe it; but when 
Olga brought in Dr. Nomen, and he, instead of 
applying remedies to her fether, led her away 
from the room, she knew it was true — that they 
were fatherless, and their mother a widow. 

And then came the bitter thought that the 
loving, gentle mother must be told of this crush- 
ing calamity. 

Rose's first impulse was to rush up-stairs and 
throw this bitter sorrow on her without either 
word or warning, that she herself might find 
sympathy. Then her father's words came back 
upon her, "Break the news gently to your 
mother,'* — "yowr mother," a title seldom adopted 
bjr the father to his elder children ; but Rose felt 
that now it had a double meaning — the mother 
was hers to care for and cherish, if not hers to 
look up to as a parent And as Rose thought of 
this she clasped her hands and bent her head in 
hopeless despair. 

In a minute she .vas roused by footsteps in 
the hall, which were followed by the sound of 
Robert's voice. 

"Oh, Robert,*' she cried, clinging to him fer 
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the rapport she so sorely needed, " help me to 
bear it, help me to bear it" 

He folded her in his arms ;— bat the grief was 
all too deep^ too real for any human comforter to 
heal. 

*' How shall we tell mamma V* she sobbed. 

"Let David break the news," said. Robert, 
solemnly. 

*'0h» Robert, David says God sends ns trials 
to make ns better. He says God's hand is in 
everything. Do yon think He sent this V 

Robert paused before he answered, slowly and 
reverently, " I believe He has." 

** I must go," said Rose, taking faltering steps 
towards the door : "the diildren wUl want me ; 
they must not go to mamma." 

In the hall 'Rose met David. She put her arm 
round his neck and laid her cheek on his fore- 
head. 

"David," she said, "can you tell mamma! 
Are you strong enough ?" 

David looked up and tried to speak, but tears 
came instead of words, and he shook his head in 
token of his inability to perform the task. 

"Rose, leave it for the present," said Robert, 
gently. " "We'll say he is gone on a journey un- 
expectedly, without being able to come home to 
say Good-bye." 

"Perhaps that will be best But Katharine 
must be told." 

At this moment a quick footstep was heard on 
the stairs ; then a snatch of a Russian air, which 
was interrupted with the inquiry, "What's all 
the commotion about!" 

It was a solemn answer to have to make to the 
light question of the careless girl, "Your father 
is deaa ; " and it was one which for a time seemed 
too hard for her to understand. 

But on none did the blow come so unexpectedly 
or fjEtll so heavily as on Jack ; for he had remorse 
as well as sorrow to bear, — ^remorse for having 
&iled to fulfil the last request his father would 
ever make him,— sorrow for having lost the best 
friend he had in the world. 



EAFPABLB CIOCCI. 
a nabbatiyb fbox bsal ufb. 

Chaftes YI. — ^At St. Etjsebio. 

At the gate of St Eusebio two Jesuits came out 
to receive him with many civil words, and the 
two men who had come with him made off, taking 
his fiuthful servant and his portmanteau along 
with them. 

The two Jesuits led him through several long 
passages till they came to the door of a room ; 
they made him go in and left him ; it was to be 
his room. It was a close, dark room, with a small, 
htfd bed, a little table — cut all over, — and a 
duly, ill-used chair. The window was barred 
with iron, and would not open. 



Presently, one of the two Jesuits, named 
Father Giuliani, came back, but his pleasant 
looks and civil words were gone. Raffaele begged 
him to open the window, and let in air and 
light 

The Jesuit interrupted him by exclaiming in a 
voice of thunder, "How! wretched youth I 
Thou complainest of the dark, whilst thou art 
living; in the clouds of error I Dost thou desire 
the light of heaven whilst thou rejectest the light 
of the Catholic faith?" 

Raffaele replied that he had been sent thither 
for three days to get instruction, not to be treated 
as a criminal. 

The Jesuit told him that he need not think 
he should get off so easily ; that three days 
would be nothing, and that he would never 
be allowed to go away from that place till he 
repented of his errors. He denounced him as a 
condemned soul, and left him. 

The other Jesuits who visited Raffaele in this 
room spoke to him just as severely. He had to 
listen to long sermons preached to him four limes 
a day in the private chapel. His food was scanty 
and poor, the weather hot, and the room very 
dose. He had no clean linen, for his portman- 
teau had been taken away. He knew that manj 
sick people had been put in the little bed in his 
room, and he did not like to ^t into it : he used 
to lie down on it without taking off his clothes. 
He did not like to wash after the Jesuits, for it 
was their custom all to wash in the same basin, 
and dry themselves on the same towel, and he 
preferred not to wash at all ; he had no comb, so 
that his hair got dirty and entangled, and alto- 
gether he was as uncomfortable as he could well 
be. 

He asked one of the Jesuits to have the kind- 
ness to tell him when he should be allowed to 
leave that place. 

He replied, "My son, think of hell 1 " 

He asked another, and his answer was, ' * Think, 
my son, how terrible is the death of a unner ! " 

He snoke to a third, and he said, " My son, 
what will be your feeling if, on the day of judg- 
ment, you find yourself on the left hand of God r ' 

To a fourth, and he replied, " Paradise, my 
■on, paradise!" 

No one would sive him a direct answer—thof 
all seemed to wish to perplex and confound him. 

On the fourth day less food was sent him than 
before. One of the Jesuits came to his cell to 
find out what had been the effect of his sermons, 
and made a long defence of transubstantiation, 
confession, relics, the adoration of images, pen- 
ance, and indulgences. But Raffaele remembered 
all that his Testament said on such subjects, and 
the conversation of the Jesuit was quite thrown 
away. 

One night, after listening in the cha^l to a 
sermon, all about death, he returned to his room, 
and found the light set upon the ground ; he 
took it up to place it on the table, and there he 
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8AW a skeleton. Like most children in Romish 
countries, Raffaele had been taught to be very 
much afraid of such things. He was eo fright- 
ened at the sight of the skeleton that he let the 
candle fall, and it went out. He fimcied, in the 
darkness and terror, that the skeleton was stand- 
ing up, and stretching out its arms for him. 
He opened his door, and was making his wa^ 
along the passage when he met Father Giuliam, 
who gave him another long sermon about 
death. 

A great picture of the judgment day was hung 
in Raffaele s cell, and the Jesuits fixed lights be- 
hind to make it transparent, and to stnke him 
more ; but Rafiaele thought that the faces of the 
devils and the condemned were very much like 
some of the Jesuits', so that the picture only 
gave him amusement. * 

i^other time he found a knot of cords placed 
on his bed for him to lash his shoulders with. 
He would rather have done this a great deal than 
been teased with the wearisome sermons of the 
Jesuits ; but he was not inclined for either, so he 
let it alone. 

Then he thought, "I wonder whether the 
Jesuits take the trouble to find out whether I use 
the scoarge or not 9" He looked round the walls 
and up to the cdling, and l^ere he saw a hole 
three or four inches square, through which they 
could peep down, and watch all he did. 

When he had been shut up in the cell for thir- 
teen days, Father Mislei paid him a visit. Raf- 
faele was verr angry with him, for he considered 
that he was the means of bringing him there ; but 
the Jesuit usedso many kind andgentle words, and 
professed to love him so much, that Raffaele was 
quite softened and deceived by him again, and he 
sat down and wrote a letter to his parents, and 
trusted Father Mislei to carry it. 

As Father Mislei was going away he turned and 
said, " By the by, I had almost forgotten the best 
part of my errand. His eminence, the Cardinal 
Castracini, has commissioned me to inform you 
that he is anxious you should leave this place, 
and to inquire if you are yourself desirous of 
doing so.** 

••If I desire it!" said Raffaele. ''What a 
strange question I You might as well ask a con- 
demned soul whether he is desirous of escaping 
from hell!" 

The Jesuit looked dreadfully black at Raffaele 
hr a moment, but soon recovered himself, and 
then reproved him sharply. He showed him a 
paper, which he told him to copy with lus own 
hand, and then he should be allowed to go back 
to the monastery. 

Raffaele took the paper, and found it to be a 
lecantation of his faith. 

Raffaele read this, and starting to his feet, he 
ttdd, •• Kill me, if you please ; my life is in your 
power; but never will I subscribe to that wicked 
^per!" 

Ah I how little did he know of his own weak 



ness f The Jesuit tried in vain for that time 
to persuade him, and went away in anger. 

For many years there used to be held at Seville, 
in Spain, a court called the Holy Inquisition. 
The Dusiness of the judges was to find out and 

Sunish all who did not beueve the Roman Catholic 
octrines. The most horrible tortures wero tried 
in secret upon those who would not become 
Papists, and obey the Pope in all things. This 
court was kept up for three hundred years, and in 
that space of time 32,000 persons were buried, '■■ 
either alive or aftw being tortured and strangled, ' 
and 291, 000 more condenmed to imprisonment, to 
the galleys, and to other punishments. It was 
abolished in 1820. 

Now, though the Inquisition, or Holy Office, as 
it was often mis-called, is destroyed, the persecu- 
ting spirit of Popery remains the same, and the 
Jesuits are foremost in the work. Many works of 
darkness and cruelty are slill wrought in secret ; 
and in Italy the power of the Pope and priest- 
hood has been so great, that more persecution has 
been carried on without detection than perhaps in' 
any other country. Raffaele knew that, liaving 
disobeyed and defied them, he had everything to 
hve. When he slept he dreamed of daggers, and 
axes, and'^the rack; of burning piles, aM heated 
irons ; and woke in terror. Many were the tears 
he shed, and many the prayers he offered ;* but 
though he tried to do so, he could not fed that 
spirit of forgiveness towards his persecutors which 
Jesus felt, and which he knew that he ought 
to feel. He was afraid, therefore, that his prayerk 
were not heard, and he had not his Testament^ 
his chief source of comfort, with him. 

The next day. Father Giidiani came to tell him 
that the council were assembled to pronounce 
judgment upon him, and dragged him by the arm 
to the room where they were assembled. They 
urged him to sign the paper ; he still refused, and 
they then pronounced sentence on him, declaring 
that he '•would never be allowed to leave that 
place, and that all was over with him." 

Raffaele thought that tortures and death were 
ready for him : faith and courage fiuled. He drew 
near the table, seized the pen, and with a trembling 
hand signed the paper. The Jesuits congratu- 
lated him, they set him free, and he wa£r allowed 
to return to the monastery and to pay frequent 
visits to his beloved home. 

But was he happy ? Oh no I He had pur- 
chased his liberty at the expense of his conscience, 
and he felt as if God had departed from him. 

Chapter VII.— Raffaele escapes to 
England. 
The remorse that preyed upon his mind at length 
made him think of leaving his family and his 
native land, and flying to some country where he 
might worship God and confess his faith without 
being hindered. He thought long and prayed 
much before he resolved upon it Meanwhile, Iw 
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spent his time in visiting hospitals and prisons, 
and comforting the distressed. 

At length ms resolution was taken, and his plan 
formed. He went to pay a last visit to his family, 
fie could not tell them what he was going to do, 
but [they saw that his heart was very sad, and 
earnestly hedged to know the cause of his grief. 
His heart felt ready to burst when the parting 
moment came, but he stifled his feelings, rushed 
to the carriage, and burst into an agony of tears. 

The next morning he visited ail in the monas- 
tery who had been kind to hiuL He wrote a 
mayer, and left it on his praying-desk ; and a 
letter to the masters and monks, which he stuck 
over his book-case for them to And when he was 
gone. 

Then he went to the house of the only friend 
who knew of his scheme, changed his monk's 
dtess for that of a servant, hired a carriage, and 
set out for the nearest port from Rome. 

The day after he arrived at Civita-Vecchia, he 
went into the church, and saw his name posted up 
as an apostate. He had to wait there lovr days 
for a steam- vessel to take him to Leghorn, and it 
was surprising that the monks did not find him, 
and carry him back. He was in great anxiety 
till the vessel sailed. 

Baffaele had had a false passport made out for 
him in the name of his servant. When he reached 
Leghorn he had great difficulty in getting this 
passport signed ; but he succeeded at last, and em- 
barked again for Geneva. He met there many 
Jesuits whom he had known in Rome, but beheld 
a handkerchief to his face to keep off the wind, 
which blew hard that day, and so he was not dis- 
covered. 

From Geneva he went to Marseilles. Here he 
was again in difficulty. The passport said he was 
thirty-one, and as he was but twenty-one, the 
Boman consul saw that his looks did not agree 
with the passport. He threatened to keep him 
there a fbw days while he wrote to Rome to make 
inquiries about him. 

The customhouse officer was standing by, and 
he said, '* Sir, I can bear witness that the English 
consul received this person with every mark of 
attention." 

This satisfied the Roman consul. He signed 
the paper, and poor Raffaele, who had been dread- 
fully terrified when he spoke of sending to Rome, 
proceeded on his journey. 

He reached Paris, and then came to London, 
fie met with Christian friends in England, who 
showed him much kindness. He supported him- 
self by teaching languages. His property was 
forfeited to the Church when he became a monk ; 
he dared not return to Italy, and had little hope 
of ever seeing his parents again, so that he was 
still much to be pitied. The Jesuits sent Dr. 
Baldacconi to try to persuade him to return to 
the Romish Church, but he was warned by his 
English friends not to listen to his persuasions, 
and here they could not take lum by force, l. j. | 



ON WATEEIJS-a PLANTS. 

As a rule, water should not be given until the 
further withholding of it would be detrimental to 
the plants ; because they send their roots down 
deep in search of moisture, and when the rain 
comes they benefit more by it than those that 
have regular waterings all along. 

But things lately planted, and that have not 
had time to "get hold" must be kept supplied. 
Succulent vegetables, too, which ought to be kept 
growing quickly, must have abundance. And of 
course planta in pots must have sufficient. 

There are two important points to be attended 
to in giving water. One is, to expose the water 
to the sun before usin^^ it, to render it soft and 
warm; and the other is to give it a thorough 
soaking at once, sufficient to keep the ground 
moist for a week. 

Supposing the supply to be limited but regular, 
the best way of economizing both water and time 
is to take the garden piece by piece, watering 
each piece thoroughly every evening, and then 
be^nning again as at first. Surface sprinklings 
bring the roots to the surface in search of moisture, 
which, when they reach it is insufficient to nourish 
them, but, on the contrary, causes exhaustion, 
by inducing the growth of fibres within readi of 
the burning rays of the sun. 

Plants in pots in windows and on gravel paths 
are very much tried by the heating action of the 
sun, and to keep their roots cool it is advisable 
to move the pots into larger ones, and fill between 
the two with moss. This is the proper way to 
use ornamental pots, and the dressing of moss 
may be made to nide the inside pot which con- 
tains the plant by arranging it neatly over the 
surface of the soiL 



"ONLY rOE ONCE." 

Mary was a Sunday scholar— the best in the 
class. One Sunday evening as she was preparing 
to go to church, a companion said to her, ** Come, 
let us take a walk iu the fields. It is so pleasant, . 
and you don*t often get a walk." 

"Well," thought Mary, "I shall be late for 
the service if I go, and I don't like going in late. 
There can be no harm in the green fields, and the 
fresh air, and the blue sky. And it*8 wdy for 

Was this right! Should she not have said, 
" It is better laU than not oJb all. God made the 
green fields and fresh air for me to enjoy at pro- 
per times, but there is harm in my attending to 
them when I ougJU to be seeking the salvation 
of my soul, and joinii^ with God's people in 
worshipping our Father in heaven"? 

Mary went. But it was not "only for once." 
Again and again she went. She soon gave up her 
Sunday school, and, I fear, forgot her Bible and 
her God. 
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OBEELIN AND THE CHILDEEN. 

Oberlin, the pastor of Strenthal, near Stras- 
bnrg, who led a most useful life, and will never 
b« forgotten as a true benefactor to the people of 
his romantic mountain parish, was especially in- 
terested in children. He sought their welfare in 
every possible manner. Although he had nine 
chiloren of his own, he still found time to hel]* 
and encourage other young people in the path of 
duty. He always sxxoke as a child to children, 
and at his catechisings on Sunday afternoons, 
his singular but apt illustrations riveted the de- 
lighted attention of his youthful audience. He 
erected several schools, as he had a rambling 
kind of parish with many outlying hamlets. He 
had a gathering of all the scholeurs of these schools 
once a week, and questioned them as to their 
progress. 

Even very little children were cared for by him. 
From their first year he sought to get them 
rightly trained ; and to relieve their parents of the 
care of them while working in the fields, he hired 
rooms uid engaged suitable nurses to watch them, 
play with them, and teach them easy lessons ; 
Oberlin even took care that these infants should 
be taught to speak pure French instead of the 
barbarous dialect wnich was usually spoken. 
This was a permanent benefit ; the people now in 
Strenthal speak more correctly than their neigh- 
bours do. 

Oberlin also taught the children to be kind and 
respectful in their behaviour. He encouraged 
the younger children to collect rags and old shoes 
and other refuse, for which he paid them. 



What could he do with such rubbish ? 

He had it prepared as manure. His favourite 
maxim was, " Let nothing be wasted." 

One day I am sorry to say Oberlin heard a 
great disturbance, and looking out of his window, 
saw his young people very improperly engaged. 
They were following a stranger and hooting after 
him, like a flock of crows after a poor owl. He 
hastened down-stairs, and asked what was the 
matter. 

" A Jew ! a Jew ! " cried a number of childish 
voices. 

** Be silent, my children," said the good man, 
sorrowfully. 

Then he told them how unworthy they were o£ 
the Christian name, if they could ill-treat a 
stranger, whose great misfortune it was that he 
did not know the Saviour. 

And then he took the bundle from the poor 
Jew, and led him into his own house, where he 
hospitably entertained him. 

You ySniil not wonder that this "dear Papa 
Oberlin," as he was called, was universally D(B- 
loved. . For sixty years he was loved and revered 
by both old and young. He used frequently to 
write letters to "^e children, and one which he 
addressed to his scholars on their presenting him 
with some garlands of flowers on his seventieth 
birthday now lies before me ; in it he signs him- 
self, **Your aflectionate papa, John Frederick 
Oberlin." 



AN INVITATION. 

Come to our Home by the Seaside, 

Come, come away; 
'Tis a region of smiles and sunlight. 

Where the zephyrs whisper Stay. 

Come to our Home by the Seaside, 

There's Ufe in the balmy air 
To restore the bloom on the faded cheek 

Of the lovely and the fair. 

Come to our Home by the Seaside, 
The murmnring waves say Come ; 

As softly they kiss the pebbled shore. 
Or lave the ancient stone. 

Come to our Home by the Seaside, 
The wood-crowned hills say Come; 

And the mossy banks and the shady grayeSr 
And the birds and the flowers say Come. 

Come to our Home by the Seaside, 

The voices ^ou love say Come ; 
And the magic spell of those silvery tones, 

Must allure to their own bright home. 
Torqvay. mast buoenia. 



EICHES AND LEAENIN G. 

It is not what we earn, but what we save, that 
I makes us rich. It is not what we read, but what 
we remember, that makes us learned. 
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SOLDIER HAROLD, 

Aim THB BATTLES HE FOUGHT. 

By the Author of "Arthur's Victory." 

Chapter XVI II.— Harold gains a:< Important 
Battle. 

*' Yoir most make haste with your lessons to-day, 
children," said Mr. Armytage one morning at 
breakfast, " I am going to Chaywell, and if the 
studies are weU done I will take you all with me." 

"What, Lucy too, papa?" inquired Mabel, 
and Lucy's eager eyes asked the same question. 
^ " No, not Lucy ; I am afraid it would be too 
tiring an expedition for her.** 

" I am sure it would," said Mrs. Armytage ; 
" she must not think of it.'* 



"No, of course not," said Lucy. "I shall be 
happy at home, papa dear ; and I shall hear all 
your adventures when you get hack." 

"What time are you going, papa?" asked 
Harold. 

" Well, grandmamma and I have been talking 
the matter over, and we think it would be plea- 
sant to set off early, and take our luncheon with 
us and eat it there, picnic fitshion." 

" Oh, how delightful !** exclaimed the children. 

" Is grandmamma going ?" inquired Nellie. 

"Certainly. I could not undertake the re- 
sponsibility of all you youngsters without grand- 
mamma to look after you." 

Nothing was said, but the children felt as if 
there would not be half the pleasure if grand- 
mamma were going. 

" Now mind," continued Mr. Arm^rtage, "you 
must all be ready by twelye«-not a minute later ; 
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and those who have not finished their lessons by 
then cannot go. So, Miss Dawson, I advise you 
to quicken your pupils up. — As for you, Harry, 
we shall call at the parsonage for you and Philip, 
so you must be ready." 

** Is Philip to go too, papa ? that will be jolly ! " 

** Yes, of course, both Philip and Annie are to 
go with us." ^ 

Chaywell was a pretty Tillage about seven 
miles from Elmer, with the fine ruins of an old 
castie^as its greatest attraction. The young 
Armytages had been there once a long time ago, 
and they remembered the day as one of the very 
pleasantest they had ever spent. So it was no 
wonder they looked forward to the excursion with 
joyful expectations. 

Xuey sympathized in their prospect of enjoy- 
ment, thotigh she could not ibaxe it. But she 
reminded them that their going depended upon 
their diligence in the morning. 

Harold took the hint, and set ofif for Mr. Mor- 
timW'B. The pleasant news wis soon told to 
Philip ; and Mr. Mortimer set the two boys to work 
immediately, that they might be ready in time. 

•Harold had come intending to get through his 
lessons quickly. But he was not ready with those 
which ought to have been learned the previous 
evening, so that threw him backward ; and then, 
instead of setting rigoronidy to work to make up 
for lost time, Harold sat looking out of ^e win- 
dow and thinking what a plisasant afternoon they 
should have. So that when Philip had finished 
all his studies, Harold was just taking down a 
rule of three sum which hb had to work. 

" You have been rety idle this morning, 
Harold," said Mr. Mortimer ; '* if that sum is not 
finished before yottr fiither comes, I cannot allow 
you to go with him. There is time to do it even 
now if you set to work in real earnest." 

But that was what Harold did not feel at all 
inclined to do ; so he sat dawdling still, with his 
pencil in his hand. He was in a very perverse 
mood that morning, as well as an idle one. 

At length Mr. Mortimer rose. 

•** There," he said, "it is twelve o'clock, and 
your sum is not finished, Harold ; you know the 
consequences : you might easily have finished it 
in time if you would. Philip is ready, and your 
father will be here in a few minutes now." 

Mr. Mortimer left the room, and Halrold felt 
ready to cry. He knew it was his own fault, but 
that made the disappointment no better to bear. 

Perhaps papa woiUd take him, after all. 

At all events, he would never do that nasty 
sum — no, that he would not. 

Suddenly, as he cast his eyes round the room, he 
spied the arithmetic book left on Mr. Mortimer's 
desk. His face brightened ; he knew that very 
sum was worked out there— he had seen that it 
was when Mr. Mortimer gave him the figures. 
Could he not copy it on to his slate ? That would 
remove the difficulty at once, without any trouble. 
Pe took up the sUte,^ and looking round to be 



sure that no one saw him, he stole on tiptoe to 
the desk. 

But as he stretched out his hand to take the 
book he hesitated. 

Would it not be deceiving Mr. Mortimer ? 

" Better deceive him than lose your afternoon's 
pleasure ; it is your only chance," suggested the 
tempter. 

He reached out his hand a second time ; but 
just as he touched the book the words of the 
prayer he had uttered so many times without due 
thought came into his mind,— *' Lead us not into 
temptation." 

Had he not placed himself in that very tempta- 
tion! Covering Ms face with his hands there as 
he stood, he prayed earnestly that he might not 
give way. 

It was a struggle, for it was a great temptation ; 
and it seemed such a little thing that would set 
all straight. . But it would be deceit, and Harold 
knew it. He had not forgotten what Jem had 
said about being truthful in everything ; and he 
fought hard, and prayed eitmestiy, and in the 
end conquered ; for Jesus, the great Captain, was 
by to uphold his wdak little soldier, who had 
cried to Him for help. 

Harold turned resolutely away, and sat down 
quite at the other end 6f the room. The conflict 
occupied but a few minutes^ but it seemed a long 
time to Harold ^ and none bat himself knew how 
hardly it had been won. 



ChATTEJI XlX,'^BMBSi TIS^S THINGS BIGHTLY. 

ThBre was a sound of <)an:iage wheels. Mr. 
Armytage had arrived. Harold did not run to 
meet him as he woul4 have done if he had been 
ready ; but he waited where he was until his &ther 
came. ' ' 

** Why, Harry, this is bad news Mr. Mortimer 
has to tell me. You know I made it a condition 
of your going that you finished your lessons.** 

•* Yes, papa, I know," replied the boy, humbly; 
" I don't deserve to go ; I have been idle." 

**I am very sorry, my boy. I must hear 
what Mr. Mortimer says, if he cannot let you off 
this once ; " and he was turning away, when Harold 
laid his hand on his arm. 

**No, papa, don't; Mr. Mortimer has let me 
off so often. It is that makes me so careless. 
I knew quite well I could not go if I had not 
finished, so I must take the consequence. I 
might have been ready as well as Philip if I 
would." 

** But, my dear boy, I really don't like to leave 
you ; could you not finish your sum if we waited 
a little while?" 

But Harold shook his head. 

** It would take me at least half an hour, papa ; 
so you must go without me, please.'* 

Mr. Armytage went away reluctantly, and 
Harold, from the study window»> watched the 
carriage drive off. 
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To saj that ke did not feel sorry to see it depaH 
without him would not be true; but he was 
happier, under the circumstances, to stay at 
home than he would have been to go ; for he 
would have felt that he was partaking of a plea- 
sure which he had not fairly earned. 

Har(^d'g heart was light, fop he had resisted 
temptation — ^not given way to it; and he set 
himself vigorously to work to do his sum. Within 
the half-'hour he had given himself it was finished, 
and he carried it to- Mr, Mortim^. 

" So you have done your sum at last, Harold ; 
I am glad of it. When will you learn to be more 
attentive and industrious ? It is your idle habits 
that have k^t you at home. I am sorry for your 
disappointaient, my boy^ and would gladly have 
i let you go if I could ; but if we let duly give 
way to pleasure in little-things, we shall be doing 
j so in greater and more important ones. And 
lemember, Harry, the wise man's instruction, 
I 'Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
I tl^ might.' And now you may go home." 

Miss Bawson and Lucy were just beginning 
diimer wfaefn Hatold entered the room. They 
were both much surprised to see hiin, as of course 
they expected he bed gone with the rest. 

" I had not finished my lessons, so I could not 
go^" was all he said. 

Lucy did not ask for further explanation then ; 
and Harold was so bright and cheerful .during 
the meal, that she thought there could not be 
much amiss. 

When Miss Bawson left the room, however, 
she called him to her, and inquired why he had 
not gone. 

** Only because I had not done all my lessons, 
as I told you. You know papa said tnose who 
had not finished could not go.'^ 

'^ Oh, Harry, I am so sorry, because I am sure 
you will be so very much disappointed. What 
will you do all the afternoon ?'* 

"It is my own fault, Lucy. Mr. Mortimer 
says right — I am idle," 

" Oh, Harry, I don't think you are. You can 
be as industrious as my one when you like." 

"Yes, when I like I suppose I can. But I 
don't always. like, that's the worst. I wish I 
could always do right-nalways just what I ought 
to do," he exclaimed, earnestly. 

"I am sure you have been trying more lately, 
dear Harry," replied Lucy, eagerly. 

"Yes, I hope I have. But then it is only by 
fits and starts, Lucy ; knocking the enemy down 
with a blow, perluips, but letting him rise up 
again before I strike another. That's not such 
fighting as my favourite the Duke would have 
done." 

" Well, dear Harry, try on ; Jesus is watching, 
and He wiU help vou to keep the enemies down." 

"I think He has helped me sometimes," he 
said, in a low voice ; ''but I often forget to ask 
Him." 
' Harold thought of his conflict that morning. 



but neither to Lucy nor to any one did he men 
tion it now. 

"Lucy," he said presently, "I want to ask 
your advice about something. I am going to 
save up my money to buy a present for Jem; 
what must it be ?'* 

" Indeed, I cannot telL Harry ; I must think 
about it." 

' "Well, I don't I want to give it him until 
Christmas or New Year, and that is a long, long 
way oflf, so there is plenty of time." 

" Plenty ; and I will try to think of something 
that will be useful to' him before that" 

" I'll tell jrou what I will do, Lucy," exclaimed 
Harold, starting up after a* pause, " I will go and 
learn my lessons for to-morrow, and then I shall 
be sure of them. '* ' '* 

; "That is right, Harry; do." 



Habold was not long ovet his lessons r he could 
learn' quickly when he chCB* to ti|ilt*ly iiimself. 
When he had finished theni he went out into the 
garden. " ' ■ 

But he was soon tired of Tolling his hoop «nd 
throwing his ball, with tio dne to join hiih ; so he 
set oflf in search of Jem. ^ . > 

■K^ found him in a distant part weeding,- and 
threw himself on the grass beside him. 

"Jem, I wish you would come and play with 
me." 

"Indeed, Master Harry, I can't just now. 
Thomas expects this weeding done to-night ; and 
I shall have to work hard to get it done." 

** But if I expect you to come with me, ^at 
then?" replied Harold, haughtily. "Papa said 
you were to be ready to attend me whenever -I 
wanted you." 

" If irs a ride you want, Master* Harry, 111 go 
at once,** said Jem, looking up. 

" No, I don't want to ridcthis afternoon ; t>ut 
i do want you to come and pUV with me, Jem." 

" I am very sorry I can*t. Master Harry ; but 
you kntfw the master expects me to do what 
Thomas orders, and if I mn away from my 
work and break my trust, the master will never 
trust me again. And Thomas is gone to Mr. 
Brareton's for- some plants, so that I can't ask 
him." 

" Well, I know by experience, Jem^ that if 
you don't think it right you won't do it," said 
Harold, with a yawn ; ** but I ' don't know what 
to do to amuse myself. I believe I will go and 
see your mother." 

" I wish you would, Master Harry," replied 
Jem, with a pleased smile ; "she has grown so 
fond of you. She was saying the other night 
she looked forward with such pleasure to your 
visits. But we all love you dearly, Master Harry." 

" You shall not work hard in the garden when 
I am a man, Jem ; you shall be my servant, and 
have nothing to do but attend to me." 
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'* Dress the wonnds y<m ^t in the wan— «h, 
Master Harry? I am afraid mother wouldn't 
spare me to be a soldier." 

''But I shan't be fighting always. I shonld 
come home sometimes. You conld be with mc^ 
then, Jem. And I conld tell yon aU my adven- 
tures." 

" Master Harry," said Jem, seriously, ** I'd be 
your servant, and gladly. I would lay down my 
life for you any day, if it were necessary. I hope 
I shall never have to leave here for any other 
place — ^neverl" 

"I don't think you ever will, Jem. But I 
am ofif now." 

Mrs. Bell's quick ear detected Harold's step in 
a moment. 

'^Onen the door, Buth; there is Master 
Harold," sho said. 

Harold sat on the low stool which he always 
occupied at her side. When he had finished 
readmg he was silent for some time, with his 
elbows on his knees, and his chin resting upon 
his hands, looking up into Mrs. Bell's face, and 
watching her nimble fingers as they busily plied 
the knittinff-needles ; for Mrs. Beu was seldom 
idle, and ane always found plenty of custom 
amonff her neighbours for aU the stockings she 
could Knit, they were so well done; 

"Mrs. Bell,* said Harold, suddenly, "were 
you always blind ?" 

A shade passed over the patient, calm face as 
she replied, — 

" No, dear, not always. Once I could see to 
run about and play as well as you can. And I 
think I can remember everything perfectly that I 
used to see in those days." 

'< It must have been very sad to be quite shut 
up in darkness. I should so like to hear about it 
if you would not mind telling me, Mrs. BelL" 

Again that look of pain crossed her face, but 
she quietly replied, — 

**l will tell Tou the story if yon wish it, 
Master Harold. You are so kind to me that you 
oiMcht to know anything I can tell you about my- 
self that will amuse you. I was as ?rell able to 
see as any one until I was fourteen, and I was 
very proud of my beautiful blue eyes ; every one 
admired them. So God took away tiie cause of 
my vanity, by making them as you see them 
now. 

" It was <m one of the hot summer days that it 
happened. I can fimcy I see it aU now— the old- 
&shioned house, with its hifdi gabled roof, where 
we used to live ; and the laige old oak under 
which we played, and the races of my father 
and mother. Y on see. Master Harold, I have 
seen nothing since to put it out of my mind. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and we had wandered off 
into the wood, I and my sister and one or two of 
our neighbours, of whom James Bell was one. 
He was then the most passionate boy in the whole 
village ; every one was afraid of saying a word to 
him almost; but he and I always managed to 



keep pretty good Mends. He was with us that 
day. 

" He had made himself a bow of a willow bough,, 
and an arrow or two of something else, and had 
put some nails on the top of them for spikes ; 
and he was amusing himself with shootins, when 
somehow he and Ned Wilson quarrelled, i never 
knew what it begui with, but James got into a 
great passion. I interfered, for I knew James 
always listened to me ; but his temper had got 
too far for me to have any influence over it, and 
he threatened to shoot me if I meddled in the 
matter. I foolishly urged him fiirther, and he 
shot t 

** Oh, I do think he did not mean to hit me, but 
I bowed my head to avoid the blow, and it caught 
me ru(ht in the eye." 

" How it must have hurt you !" said Harold. 

** Oh, what agony it was ! I was almost mad 
with pain. How they got me home I don't know ; 
but 1 was laid on my bed for weeks with an 
attack of brain fever ; and when I rose acain the 
sight of both eyes was gone — I was quite blind." 

" What a dreadfiil thing !" exclaimed Harold, 
shuddering '^1 should never have liked to see 
James again if I had been you— at least, to have 
had him near me." 

'<Itwas a long, long time before I could for- 
give him, or could bear to hear him mentioned, 
though they told me he was an altered creature 
from that day, and seemed to think of nothing 
but how he ^uld be of use to me. No one ever 
saw him in a passion now ; he had received a 
lesson for a lifetime. 

*' At length my wicked feeling gave way, and 
I learnt that I must forgive if I would be for- 
given ; so I consented for James Bell to visit me. 

'* From that time to the day of his death he 
devoted his life to me, striving in every possible 
way to lessen the affliction of which he was the 
cause. And when we were both old enough we 
were married ; and a true and fidthful husbuid he 
was to me, working early and late to surround me 
with comforts, and to lay by a nice sum, that I 
might not be altogether dependent upon the kind- 
ness of friends at nis death." 

** Has he been dead long ?" 

" It is six years now smce it pleased God to 
take him to Himsell Believe me, Master Harold, 
when I think of him I can be almost grateful for 
the accident he caused. " 

*' Why !*' asked the boy, astonished. 

" But for that, I might never have known what 
a fiEdthful, devoted heut my husband's was." 

Mrs. Bell ceased. The story had not been told 
without some tears; and Harold was quietly 
ciying^ though he would not show it. 

After a few minutes' pause Mrs. Bell spoke 
again. 

** I don't know if you have fL passionate temper, 
Master Harold dear, but I think poor James 
should be a warning to us all not to give way t» 
our tempers. He suffered a great deal, I am snre^ 
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from the consequences of his ; and he has often 
and oftwi said ne could scarcely bear to see my 

rior sightless ejea, they reproached him so. But 
used to tell him I had a greater claim on his 
affection for it." 

' "I do get into a passion sometimes, Mrs. 
BelV Harold replied, "but I don't think I 
should ever do such a wicked thing as James 
iid." 

"Ah, my dear, you don't know what evil 
tempers will do when they are roused. Seek to 
conquer your own spirit, Master Harold, and 
then you need not be afraid of anything. But I 
urn keeping you here listening to an old woman's 
gossip, when perhaps you would rather be going 
home." 

Harold said he was very much interested, and 
thanked her for her story. And then he left ; 
and the evening was spent in quiet talk with his 
sister Lucy. 



NELLIE'S OLD BONNET. 

▲ 8T0ST FOS GIBLS. 

Nelui Spbkceb was a steady, sedate little girl, 
of about eleven or twelve. She had just left the 
day school which she had attended for the last 
tl^ or four years, and had become a pupil at 
Uiss MiUidew 8 estoblishment for young ladies, 
from which circumstance it may be presumed that 
Nellie herself was henceforth to be considered a 
young lady. 

Whatever other people might think upon this 
point, it was certainly Nellie's opinion that she 
onght scarcely to be called a little girl now, for 
she was tall of her age — almost as tall as aunt 
Oarrie,— and she was learning "French, drawing, 
music, and the use of the globes." She did not 
openly say what she thought, lest she should be 
laughed at — and Nellie very much disliked being 
laughed at ; but though she kept the idea to her- 
self she often turned it over in her own mind^ 
and was quite serious in her belief of it. 

One result of Nellie's private opinion respecting 
herself was that she cared more than she used to 
do about her dress. In common with most child- 
nn, she had always liked new things and pretty 
things, but now Nellie aspired to wear thines 
more after the fashion in which grown-up people 
wore them. She begged her mamma to let her 
liave long frocks instead of short ones ; she 
wanted her hair done like aunt Carrie's, and she 
joyfully discarded her once highly prized blue 
^h for a black waistband fastened with a steel 
buckle. 

Formerly Nellie had been contented with her 
<Jlothe8, even when they began to get a little worn 
or out ^f date ; and, indeed, had been rather glad 
when her hat, frock, or boots lost their newness, 
because then she need not be so very particular in 
taking care of them ; but now Nellie grew obser- 
vait of the fashions, and wished to mre oyer^t- 



thing made in the style which she saw prevalent 
around her. 

Now it happened that at the period of which I 
am writing Nellie asked her mamma to let her 
have a new summer bonnet. The * * young ladies ** 
at Miss Millidew's were to have their annual exa- 
mination in Scripture history and the Catechism. 
This examination was conducted by Mr. Helstone, 
the clergyman, and it was always held, if the 
weather were fine, in the pleasant grounds belong- 
ing to the parsonage. After it was over, the 
pupils had fruit and cake, and then prizes were 
given to the two girls who had answered Mr. Hel- 
stone's questions most correctly. 

It was the prospect of this examination which 
made Nellie plead for a new bonnet. Her school- 
fellows were all talking about what they should 
wear on this important occasion, and NelUe ascer- 
tained that none of them would have so shabby a 
bonnet as hers. 

It is true Mrs. Spencer did not consider that 
the bonnet toas shabby ; she half fancied that it 
might do a little longer, but she was a kind 
mother, and she said that as Nellie had been a 
good girl lately, and had made progress in her 
studies, she should have a new honnet, and it 
should be trimmed in the way that she re- 



If NelUe could have had her own way, she 
would have set off at once to buy the bonnet, but 
it did not suit Mrs. Spencer to go to the town 
until the next week, so Nellie was oblij^d to wait 
a few days for it. There was plenty of time then 
before the examination, but NelUe, though a 
young lady, had not yet acquired the patience 
of a grown-up person, and she was eager to 
possess the promised gift. 

On one of these waiting days, as Nellie was 
finishing her dinner, who should knock at the 
door but Susan Andrews t When Nellie was a 
veiy little girl, Susan was Mrs. Spencer's servant, 
and she nursed Nellie through a Ions and danger- 
ous iUness, and Nellie, partly perhaps for this 
reason, was very fond of her. It was a great 
trouble to her when Susan married, and went 
away to live in a neighbouring village. 

Susan's husband was a widower, with three or 
four children. He was an industrious man, but 
he had been out of work for a long time through 
illness brought on by an accidenl^ and his wife 
had to toil very hard to get them all a bit of 
bread to eat. 

Nellie's mother did all she could for her old 
servant. She gave her money, and food, and cast- 
off clothes, but she could not give her much in 
proportion to what they needed; for Nellie's 
parents were not rich people, their income only 
about sufficed for their own expenses, and Mrs. 
Spencer was obliged to be economical in the 
management of her family. 

Susan was a thankful, cheerful little woman. 
She ought to have been called Mrs. Andrews, 
and so sho was elsewhere ; but at her old place 
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she always went by her old name of Sasan Pearce. 
It was a good thing that she was so cheerful and 
contented, for hers was a trving lot, and she had 
many difficulties to struggle through. But to- 
day she seemed rather grave, and even sad. The 
reason of this appeared presently. 

"Well, Susan, and now is John?" said Mrs. 
Spencer, as she went into the kitchen with Nellie, 
and cut some slices of meat off the joint which 
had just been on her own table, and set them 
Irafore Susan. 

" Thank yon, ma'am, 'ac is much the same, only 
his arm is not any better. I fear sometimes that 
he will never have the use of it again.'* 

" Oh, I hope he will. You must keep up your 
spirits, Susan." 

**I am sure I have need enough to, ma'am," 
said Susan, with a faint smile. ** But we've been 
helped so far, and I trust we shall be." 

**How is Ruth?" asked Nellie, as soon as she 
had an opportunity of speaking. 
"Very well, Miss, thank you." 
The reply hardly seemed to accord with the 
sigh which accompanied it. 

"She is getting a great girl, Susan," said Mrs. 
Spencer ; * * I was surprised, when she last called 
here, to see how much she had grown." 
• "Yes, ma'am, she bids fair to be tall like her 
father. We have been talking about her going 
to service." 

" She is rather young yet, Susan." 
"So she is, ma'am, but she's uncommon handy 
for her age." 

"You would miss her very much if she left 
home." 

"I should not mind that, ma'am, if I knew 
that she was well cared for, and had plenty to eat. 
A growing girl like her wants niore food than 
comes to her share when there are so many of 
us. 

"Perhaps yon will be able to hear of something 
for her, Susan*" 

" I did hear of a place the other day, ma'am, 
that would have been the making of her. " 
" Where was it ?" 

" It was with a Mrs. Gray, ma'am, a relation of 
Mrs. Helstone. She wants a girl to wait on her 
little boy, to play with him, and to walk out with 
him, a sort of companion for him, in fact." 

" Why, that would be just the very place for 
Euth." 

"It would indeed, ma'am, for Mrs. Gray is 
one of the nicest of ladies, and the best of mis- 
tresses." 

" And could not Ruth get the situation ? " 
"She might have it, ma'am, I have no doubt, 
for I am sure Mrs. Helstone would recommend 
her to it, but I knew it was of no use to see about 
it, because of Ruth's clothes." 

" She has not things fit to go in ?" 
"No, ma'am; she's worse off than usual just 
now ; for 1 have not been able to buy much but 
food lately ; and calico is so dear," 



Yes, it is," said Mrs. Spencer, "and I have 
not any more old things to give you at present. 
There is a print frock of Nellie's, she has not done 
with it yet, but you should have had that if you 
had wanted it, only it would be of no use bv 
itself." 

"Oh, I was not asking yon for an3rthing, 
ma'am," exclaimed Susan; "you've given me 
more than you ought to already; we should 
hardly have had anything to wear, if it had not 
been tor all your kindness." 

* * I wish it was in my power to do more for you, 
Susan. But perhaps, by and by, we may manage 
to provide Ruth with what she needs, and find 
another place for her." 

"Mamma," said Nellie, eagerly, when she 
went up-stairs with her mother to put a little tea 
and sugar in a basket for Susan — "mamma, why 
can't you buy Ruth a few new things ?" 

" Because, dear, I cannot afford it. My 
charity purse is quite empty, and there are so 
many bills to pay this half-year, that I must not 
apply to papa for help.'* 

Ne"* 



ellie was silent and disappointed. Ruth was 
a great favourite of hers, and she was sorry that 
she could not go to Mrs. Gray's, for Nellie was 
old enough and thoughtful enough to know that 
Ruth would bo much better off there than she 
could be at home. 

"If things would only happen as they do in 
stoty-books !" said Nellie to herself; "then some 
rich old relative would turn up ; or some grand 
lady, in escaping from a mad bull, would rush 
into Susan's cottage, and would leave a five- 
pound note behind her; or something else 
equally delightful would happen, and Ruth 
would have enough and to spare. But there is 
no chance of that. I wish I could think of some 
way in which to help Ruth t" 

And Nellie knitted her little brow, and looked 
as perplexed as if she were doing a very difficult 
sum. 

In the evening, Nellie said in a very confiden- 
tial tone to her mother, "How much will my 
new bonnet cost, mamma ?" 

"I cannot tell, my dear, nntil it is bought." 

" But how much do you think it wUl cost, 
mamma ?" 

"Well, very likely about ten or twelve 
shillings." 

" May I have the money, mamma, if I do with- 
out the bonnet." 

" I don't know, Nellie. What do you want 
with so much money I " 

Then Nellie unfolded the little plan which she 
had formed for assisting Ruth. She thought that 
with the aid of this money and her print frock, 
and eighteenpence of her own which Nellie 
possessed, it might be possible to make Ruth just 
decent enough to go to Mrs. Gray's, "provided that 
lady would agree to take her. 

Mrs. Spencer talked the matter over with 
Nellie, and allowed that it was practicable. 
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" But, Nellie, you will not like to wear your old 
bonnet all the summer ?" 

** No, mamma, I shall not like it," said Nellie, 
frankly, "but it does not really signify, you 
know; and if I can help Ruth, I must not mind 
being a little 'ess smart myself. Miss Norton 
says that if we wish to be useful, we must deny 
ourselyes. and I do wish to be useful, mamma." 

Miss Norton was little NeUie'a Sunday school 
teaeher. 

After a little more deliberation the new bonnet 
was cheerfully given up, and the money appro- 
priated for Ruth's benefit. When aunt Carrie 
became acquainted with Nellie's plan, she kindly 
added half a crown to the sum, and mamma con- 
trived to spare from her housekeeping a trifle, 
which purchased two aprons for Ruth. 

With all these helps Ruth's outfit was very 
scanty, but still it enabled her to apply for Mrs. 
Gray's situation ; and it would be difficult to say 
whether she or Nellie was the most delighted 
when Mrs. . Gray agreed to take her, and to give 
her four pounds a year for her small services. 

Four pounds ! it was quite a fortune to Ruth, 
who had seldom had a penny which she could call 
her own ; and there was scarcely any end to the 
good things which she, in imagination, procured 
with it. 

Ruth's mother was indeed thankful to get her 
girl out. For Ruth was far from strong, and the 
poor fare which she had while at home was not 
half nourishing enough for her. At Mrs. Gray's 
she would be well fed, well clothed, and, without 
being overworked, would be learning to provide 
for herself. 

Nellie went to the examination in her old 
bonnet. It certainly did not look so pretty nor 
so fashionable as most of those belonging to the 
other girls ; because, as the straw bonnet workers 
will persist every summer in altering the shapes 
of the bonnets, it is easy to distinguish one of this 
year's from one of last year's make ; but if Nellie's 
bonnet was not new, the face which it surrounded 
was a pleasant little face ; and, after all, a bright 
face is better than a bright bonnet. 

But some of Nellie's schoolfellows did not think 
so. Lydia Burchell whispered to Clara Moore — 
in one of those loud whispers that any one may 
hear, — "How shabby NeUie Spencer's bonnet 
looks ! I should not like to wear it. " 

"Isn't it a pokey old shape, too?" rejoined 
Clara, "and nobody wears the ribbon that way 
now." 

Nellie heard these words and coloured, but the 
next minute she thought of Ruth and smiled ; for 
was it not worth while, for the sake of getting 
Ruth into a nice situation, to put up with a 
bonnet that had lost a little of its freshness ? 
Yes, notwithstanding the scornful glances and 
the disparaging remarks of Lydia and Clara, 
Nellie was glad that she had denied herself . in 
order to help Ruth, and she did not feel in the 
least ashamed of her old bonnet. 



MAET JONES'S BIBLE. 

Many years ago there was a little "Welsh girl 
named Mary Jones. She lived at a place cafied 
Cwrt Aberganolwyn. What hard-sounding words 
those are 1 I scarcely think you will be ablo to 
pronounce them correctly. 

Mary was a nice thoughtful little girl, of about 
thirteen or fourteen. She went to a school kept 
by Lewis Williams, a pious, kind-hearted man, 
who was dearly loved by all his pupils. He 
taught them the little English which he know, 
but his great object was to teach them to read 
the Bible in their own language, and to instruct 
them as simply but as thoroughly as he could in 
the great truths of religion. 

Mary soon learnt to read the Bible and, what 
was still better, she learnt to love it She wished 
not only to understand its meaninff, but to do 
exactly what it told her to do ; and she prayed 
for God's Holy Spirit to guide her into all truth, 
and to help her to obey his commandments. 
Such prayers are never offered in vain. 

But Mary was sadly hindered in her endeavour 
to become acquainted with the Scriptures through 
not having a Bible of her own. Nor was there 
one in the home where she dwelt. 

Why, then, did she not get one 1 you may ask. 

A very natural question to ask in these days, 
when the best of books is published at so low a 
price that the poorest amongst us may easily 
possess a copy. But when Mary Jones was a 
little girl. Bibles were not plentiful as they are 
now. Thore were no societies then which printed 
them cheaply, and distributed them far and wide 
through the land ; so that it was difficult, espe- 
cially in Wales, for poor people to provide them- 
selves with the word of God. 

An aunt of Mary's, who resided in a village 
about two miles distant, had a Bible, and she 
gave her niece leave to read it whenever she chose 
to walk over for that purpose ; but she could not 
spare it long enough to lend it to her. Mary 
gladly availed hersdf of this offer, and often went 
to her aunt's house in order that she might obtain 
a fresh supply of the water of life. 

Still, this was not having the precious stream 
close at hand, so that she could drink of it when- 
ever she pleased. Mary longed to have a Bible of 
her own. She determined to save up her money 
to buy one. 

But when she had saved up her money another 
difficulty arose. Where was she to procure the , 
Bible ? No shop sold them ; no colporteur went [ 
about with them in his pack. 

At last somebody told Mary that the likelfest 
place for her to meet with a Bible would be at 
Mr. Charles's, at Bala, and that it was possible 
he could get one for her. Mr. Charles was an 
excellent minister, and was unwearied in his 
efforts to do good to his countrymen, and to help 
them in every way. When Mary heard this she 
resolved that she would not sleep before she 
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reached Bala, and ascertained whether her desire 
oonld be gratified. 

Now it was a long distance to Bala— something 
like eight-and-twenty miles, — ^and there was no 
conveyance by which Maiy might travel thither. 
She must tmdge on foot if she went at all. 

But, nothing daunted, the little maiden set out, 
and walked cheerily alone, her young heart sus- 
tained by the hope of finding, at the end of her 
journey, the loi^ yeamed-for treasure. 

On reaching &iA she inquired for the house of 
Mr. Charles, out when she knocked timidly at 
the door she was informed that the good minister 
had already retired to rest, and that she could 
not therefore see him. - It was his custom to go 
very early to bed, and to rise about four or five 
in the morning^- that he might prosecute his 
various important labours. 

Poor Manr was very disappointed, but when 
she unfolded her errand, she was taken to the 
house of a worthy man there, David Edward by 
name, and he kindly told her that she should 
sleep that night with his daughter, and that the 
first thing in the morning he would go with her 
to Mr. G^urles, and try and get a Bible for her. 

Between five and six the next morning, David 
Edward and the little girl were on their way to 
Mr. Charles's. Early as it was, there was as 
usual a light in his study window, and he was 
hard at work in the service of his Master, ^hey 
were ushered into his room. David Edward in- 
troduced Mary to the minister, and told him her 
storv. 

The good minister looked at her kindlv, but he 
said gravely, addressing himself to David, '* I am 
very sorry that she should have come from such a 
distance, for I fear indeed that I cannot spare her 
a copy, Bibles are bo very scarce." 

This .-was too much for the poor little girl. 
After all her trouble, and just as she was daring 
to think that her hope would be realized, to have 
her expectation thus suddenly dashed to the 
ground wa& more than she could "bear with com- 
posure. She burst into tears, and sobbed as if 
aer heart would break. 

Mr. Charles was much affected by the evident 
distress of his young visitor. 

** Hush I hush I my child, do not cry so," he 
said, soothingly, the tears standing all the while 
in his own eyes ; ''I will let you have a Bible : 
you shall not return home without one." 

He reached a copy from his bookshelves, and 
put it into her hands. Mary paid him the money ; 
and there the three stood, their hearts too full 
for utterance, and the tears, in spite of all their 
effSrts to restrain them, trickling down their 
cheeks. 

Just picture to yourself that scene in Mr. 
Charles's study, by candleli^t at six o'clock in 
the morning ! — Mary weeping for joy ; Mr. 
Charles shedding tears of mmgled sorrow for his 
country's famine for the word of God, and of holy 
sympathy with that young disciple who so re- 



joiced in the possession of the great treasure; 
while good David Edward was overpowered with 
the scene before him, and he also wept like a child. 

When Mr. Charles was able to speak, he said, 
"Well, David Edward, is not thi' -^ery sad, that 
there should be such a scarcity ui i^ibles in the 
coimtry, and that this poor girl should thuB have 
walked some twenty-eight or thirty miles in 
order, to try to set a copy ? If something can be 
done to alter this state of things^ I will not rest 
tillitis accomplished." 

Mr. Charles kept his word ; he did not rest 
until, on that memorable occasion in the London 
Tavern, he had the opportunity of pleading the 
poverty for Bibles which was felt so deeply among 
his countrymen, and asked the wonderful question 
about forming a society for the permanent supply 
of Wales, wmch suggested the immortal answer 
from the Rev. Joseph Hughes; "If for Wales, 
why not for the British Empire f and if for the 
British Empire, why not for the world I" 

And BO Mary Jones's Bible was one important 
link in the chain of events which led to the for- 
mation of that noble society, which has been the 
means of sprea(Ung Qod's word all over the earth. 



EVENING SONG. 

Now the golden beams of day ' 

In the weat are fading ; 
Evening's tints of sober gray 

Fairest scenes are shading; 
Sweet repose on all around 

Silently is stealing; 
Hushed is every busy sound. 

Softened every feeling ; 
And my joyous aong ascends, 

Gratitudfe expressine. 
For my home, and he^th, and friends, 

And each daily blessing. 

lord ! thy love I still would share 

As the day is closing ; 
Guard me with thy tender care 

While I am reposing. 
Let my slumbers, calm and light. 

Free from care and sorrow, 
Make me feel all fresh and bright 

When I wake to-morrow ; 
And in happier worlds above 

May I dwell for ever. 
Where the Saviour reigns in love, 

And night cometh never. 
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Chapter XIX.— Family Affairs. 
An tmexpected yisitor called on the Venables 
later in that day of sorrow and death. 
It was Mr. Dorrington. 



Rose and David were sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room when he was announced. At first 
David did not recognise him ; when he did, he 
ran forward and fell into his arms with a cry 
of gratitude for his having come in this hour of 
need. 

"I know your trouble," Mr. Dorrington said, 
looking tenderly at the face which was lifted so 
implonngly towards him. ^' It is a dark cloud ; 
but you will soon be enabled to see the mercy 
behind it. He who has dealt the blow will enabla 
you to bear it." 

H 
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xnnrmtired the boy; 



"He is very gracioua, 
"He has Bent you," 

" Perhaps so,'* said Mr. Dorringfon, pondering 
the cause which, htimcmly speaking, had brought 
him to ^t. Petersburg. 

"Why did you come V* Rose asked, failing to her face with her hwds, 

§0 to the primary, the real reason, as David nad 
one. 



* I could not stay in Moscow. I caught a 
severe cold on the journey, and was laid up for a 
week on my arrival, and then the doctors warned 
me that I must not think of exposing myself to 
the severity of the climate of the interior. So 
now I am on my way to England." 

" But you wul stay here a little time ?" David 
said. 

"If I can be of any use. — If I can be of any 
service to you, Miss Yenables," Mr. Dorrington 
added, tumin|| to Rose. 

"Mr. Dorrmgton," whispewd David, "you 
could " 

"What, David?" 

"Read the ** 

"No, David," said Mr. Ddrrington, under* 
standing that the sentence had ^eant "read the 
burial-service ; " ** thsft is the duty of the English 
chaplain.*' tJ... 

" You could odiae with usy'^g^ested David. « 

<« Yes, and so I will." ^ 

** Rose, ** said Dttvid, peaking scarcely above a 
whisper, " don't yiiu thin-Mr. Dorrington might 
be able to do what we m&e of us can doV\ 

" WoBrt unde<»tend,'W^iaied Rose. .^ - 

"What you asked melf I could do thi»m0m-> 
ing. 

"Yes,^* saM Rose, ^fpurhwpa he could;i l^ut 
then you know we settled^dt would be betiber i$:ot. 
just yet. " 



" I am a stranger to you, but I trust you will not 
think me intruding if I ask you whether you 
would like me to relieve you of the duty of offer- 



ing up family prayer this evening." 

"Mr. Dorrington," exclaimed Rose, covering 



we never have family 
prayers." 

" WiU you begin to-night V* 

"Yes, if the mother consents." 

"WiU you ask her?" 

^ When Rose proposed it to Mrs. Yenables, she 
did not seem to understand what she said ; and 
when Rose again suggested that they should meet 
in the room where she was, she merely said, ''As 
you like, whichever is best." 

So all the members of the bereaved family, with 
Robert Yenables, and the RuasiaQ servants as 
well, j^athered together, and. for the JOurst time 
knelt in united prayer; 

And vho can tell the blessing it brought ? 

"Miss i^enables," said Mr. Dorringtan, as they 
sho<^' hands at parting that evening, ^'you will 
not let this be the last time you have family 
prayer V 

.r. "N^Ml'^^notf I. will ask l^bert to man- 
^^ itA ... i; 

M Why n^X manage it yourself ?" 

" 3<ieau8^ipbecaii8e," returned . tl|0 girl, "I 
don!t^(|pite ^ndentand suoh thisigs." 

Hor^ I>JHWfipgt<y jiiit Robffft Yenables FS&ed 
hoqie arm-iBr^rn^ ttflging ef^cpestly as they went 

ISbers wast%go<K]ftd«4 of business to be done 
before the da}|. of the .^^al. Lawyers had . to be 
writtea4o, ]tlm diffei^i^^toiembers of the firm of 
which Mr. Y«iableslt«d liieen a partner had to be 
i^n,t.aQdtlKre wereflPA^j vaiaab^e pa{>eis to be 
looked- up an4(caref?%U|R c^i^unined. 
" All this Ri»bert, wSh42i6 help of Page, did; 



she ought to be told." * "^f. 

" Not to-night,*' mgedilDBe; "let her fwt to- 
night." ' . ?! f i 

" You will have to deceife her if you do."'\ . 

"Mr. Dorrington," said Rose, appealiiigly, 
"what is it right to do!" . .- 

" To break the news at once. In acting a false- 
hood you may be frustrating the very end thv Lord 
has in view in sending this trouble." 

"David, has Robert come home ? He went to 
see the chaplain, you know." 

David went to find out, and soon returned 
with his cousin. 

After some consultation it was decided that 
Mr. Dorrington should bear the message of grief 
that evening. 

The news, when it came, seemed to &11 compar- 
atively lightly ; the widowed mother only clasped 
her hands and murmured, " May we all learn to 
follow him." 

In reaUty the news had fallen as a knell of 
despair. 

"Miss Yenables," said Mr. Dorrington, as he 
left the little sitting-room where the widow lay. 



" Ktse, it is not right ^ife'deceive the nwthisr ;^ t4iio^gl|b ^Mlipt the eldestnton, had been sent for. 



fv^e- investigation .w^Srattended with painful 
wiamktB, icat it was then>dia«overed that wBat the 
dying &ther had hinted at in his la8lr'<}onversa- 
tion with*. Rose, and as David remembered in 
hi»vfotmer conversation with. him, was true— 
his property was nearly all gone. As an appa- 
vently wealthy merchant, his family ought to have 
been left amply provided for ; bu^ to use a cur- 
rent expression, Mr. Yenables had been singularly 
unfortunate with regard to money matters. He 
had stood security for a friend who had left the 
country without giving his address or acknow- 
ledging his debt. He had invested in different 
insecure companies, and was at the time of his 
death responsible for a sum of money which 
amounted to the whole of his personal property. 

Worse than this was the fact, that owing to 
certain measures having been neglected, which he, 
as head partner, might have taken, the old-estab- 
lished firm of Yenables and Co. was on a most 
unsafe standing, and was even ^threatened with 
bankruptcy. 

"Under these circumstances," said the chief 
clerk, who acted as deputy for the. remaining 
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members of the firm, '<it would be naeless to 
admit Mr. Yenables' son into tbe business. It 
would only be bringing ruin on Him and ourselves 
too." 

"Then we ought to wind up the affairs alto- 
gether," said Robert "I remember hearing 
my uncle say that he had the option of doing so 
at any time, and of claiming half the profits. 

"I remember no such arrangement being 
made," returned the old clerk, ''and IVe been 
a serrant of the firm almost ever since it was 
organized." 

**Ym sure there was some such agreement 
made," said Rose, who had hitherto stood by 
listening in silence. '' I have heard papa say so. 
And I know who can tell us all about it — Mr. 
Sharp, who, you know, papa has left one of his 
executors." 

When Mr. Sharp was asked for information he 
was found to know nothing beyond the fact that 
snch an agreement had been drawn out ; that the 
lawyer, who it appeared was the same man for 
whom Mr. Yenables had stood security, had 
managed it, and was the only person from whom 
any biowledge could be gained. He, however, 
had fled away in disgrace, —whither no one knew. 

Whether Mr. Yenables did know, and wished 
to communicate the secret to his executor, Mr. 
Sbarp, before his death, could never be ascer- 
taiDod. 

When the will was opened no further light was 
thrown on the subject. Mr. Yenables whole per- 
lonal properhr,— of which, alas I there was none 
to be claimed, — ^was left unconditionally to his 
wife. Then, his share in the business was men- 
tzdned. This, the will said, was to be divided 
equally among his children, if it were thought' 
etpedient to wind up affairs. 

It would take us mr too long to explain all the 
technicalities of these matters to our readers. 

Suffice it then for them to know that, except 
£100 a year which Mrs. Yenables i>osse88ed, tlus 
family of ten children was left penniless. 

It was in vain that they looked to Philip to help 
them. Mrs. Yenables had judged riehtiiy when 
Bhe said all was not prospering with Mm. The 
bank in which he hadT been engaged as clerk had 
just broken, and Philip, being thrown out of 
employment there, had accepted a situation in 
another bank, where his salary would begin at £60 
a year. 

Chapter XX.— The Old Jew's Offer. 

When the coffin was carried to the church on the 
day of the funeral, several persons had joined the 
mournful procession who were little expected to 
show this mark of respect It is true that eti- 
quette in matters concerning funereal obsequies is 
strict in Russia, and for this reason it may have 
peen that all the domestic servants attended the 
burial of their master ; that all the officials in the 
employment of the house of Yenables and Co. 



followed the coffin, that several passers by joined 
in the procession. 

But no such reason could have influenced one 
person who appeared as a mourner for Mr. Yen- 
ables. He stood inside the door of the passage lead- 
ing to the ante-room, and from thence followed to 
the church, with his head bowed, his hands folded 
together, and his whole frame bent. He seemed 
in an attitude of prayer, yet his lips did not move, 
nor had he bared his head as all Russians do when 
they even pass bv a church, and much more when 
they are engaged in prayer. And ti^t this old 
man was a Russian his dress showed. 

In this position he remained till the coffin was 
carried in. Then he looked up, .raised his hat, 
and watched earnestly those who passed him by. 

First came Philip Yenables, and Rose leaning 
on his arm, as chief mourners; next Pace and 
Katharine ; then Rob^ leading Ruth, who had 
begged so hard to be allowed to go to the funeral, 
that Philip and Rose had at last consented to her 
doing so. The last of the family party were 
David and Jack, between whom was Mr. Dor- 
rington. • 

When they appeared the old man stepped ^> 
ward, and taking his place behind tne yonng 
clergyman, followed them closely. • 

Mr. Dorrington did not perceive him tQl the 
procession stopped for the rearrangement of the 
pall-bearers. Then turning round he saw him. 

* * Mr. Levitski ! " he exclaimed 

''So you would not recognise me!" the old 
man exclaimed, in an under tone ' * Oh, Horace )" 

*^'I did not see you," returned Mr. Dorrington. 

«Why have not you been to the Gaatinnii 
dvorl" 

" IVe been too much occupied. I have spent 
nearly all this week with my friends the Yenables." 

** You will come before you go away ?" 

** I'll come to-morrow." 

And there was no time to say more, for the 
clerjiryman had began the burial service. 

When this was over there was a long cold 
drive to the cemetery. Old Levitski went there 
in a carriage he had hired, and stood by the grave 
till every one else had gone. 

''Ah, ' he muttered, as he also turned «way, 
"it will be my turn soon— may be sooner than I 
think. And then — and then—" 

The old man's thoughts had wandered on to 
something beyond the words. 

Mrs. Yenables had asked to be left alone with 
her baby during that day. But the next mornings 
for the first time since the little one's birth, she came 
down td breakfast. Rose had followed Mr. Dor- 
rington's advice, and, with the consent of Mrs. 
Yenables, had had prayers everv night and morn- 
ing since het father's death— though Philip, not 
Robert, was the one to read them. The sudden 
death of their father seemed for the time ta have 
made the most thoughtless of the young ones 
thoughtful. 

Tms morning, when Mrs. Yenables took.. the 
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cbair whicb had been ber husband's, and sat by 
Philip's side while he read the Bible, it struck all 
with a solemn awe, and made them realize in a 
new light that their father was gone. 

And so it seemed every day and all day long, 
that to each of them the loss grew greater. 

One morning Page was told that an old man 
wished to see him, and on going into^ the dining- 
room he fonnd it to be Jacob Levitski. 

" I came to settle a little account I had with 
Tonr father," the old man began. "I should 
nare liked to pay the money to the poor widow 
direct, but I dare say she is not up to talking 
about such matters of business, poor lady. So, 
young man, I thought perhaps it would be safe if 
1 handed it over to you." 

**I did not know you owed my fieither any- 
thing," said Pase. 

" Perhaps I should say that I owe it to the firm 
of Venables and Company. I consider, however, 
that I owed the amount to your father. I bought 
the leather of him, and him or his I wish to pay 
for it If the precious partners of the firm sue 
me for it again, they shall have their money again 
—that's alL" 

" Perhaps I'd better call Robert ; I don't think 
he's gone to his office yet ; he will give you a 
receipt for the money — he has taken all my 
father's accounts into his hands." * 

" You may call him, certainly ; especially if the 
* Robert' you speak of is the young man who 
buys a thing for the price asked for it without 
beating it down." 

Page scarcely understanding the allusion, 
called Robert. 

"Now," resumed Levitski, "1 came to talk 
about something else than paying paltry debts. 
I hear, young man," addressing Page, "that the 
firm is not behaving as it should do towards you. 
They are not willing to allow the children the half 
of the profits to which they are entitled. Now, 
my lad, tell me, are they going to keep you on as 
clerk?" 

**I am not aware what right you have to put 
this question, or to presume to speak of my 
fathers affairs," said rage, hastily. 

"No right — save, perhaps, the right of esteem 
and regard for you all. JWiU you answer the 
question I put to you ?" 

The calm, if not authoritative tone in which 
this was said extracted an answer at least more 
gracious than the former. 

" I believe the firm will keep me on as junior 
derk for £60 a year— more than this they refuse 
to do. They will not give us our due, on the plea 
that I am not of age." 

"If then you had been of age you would 
now have stood as the representative of yQur 
fiither?" 

"Yes, sir," returned Page. 

** And no arrangement was made in the settle- 
ments for this contingency ?" 

** No newhatever t^t the partners acknowledge. 



Something of the sort was made by a lawyer, but 
nothing is certain — nothing can be provea.** 

"Would you, if such offered itself accept em- 
ployment as honourable, but, in a social light, 
not perhaps so high as a clerkship in an old-estab- 
lished merchant's office, provided the employment 
I speak of were likely to bring you doable the re- 
muneration of the other ?" 

" I should not object to doing anything worthy 
of a gentleman," returned Page. 

"I don't understand what your notions of a 
gentleman may be. I consider any honest occu- 
pation worthy of a gentleman." 

" I don't," replied Page. 

"Then what I came to say I leave unsaid; 
'twould be but wasting words. I wish you good 
morning." 

" Page, what are you doing ?" exclaimed 
Robert. "Mr. Levitski, will you tell us what 
employment you were thinking of ? Philip might 
be glad to take it." 

" It was a situation in my shop. I want some 
one who understands the business of selling and 
buying, and who would not be ashamed of selling 
my wares to the best advantage — and I want some 
one in whom I can place confidence. Will you 
take the situation ? " he added, addressing Page. 

"May we have one day to consider?" said 
Robert. 

" Yes, two days if you will, but let me know at 
the end of two. The salary I give is £100 a year. 
Good morning to you both." 

And so saying Levitski left the room. 



Chaptee XXI.— By whom the offbb was 

ACCEPTED. 

At the end of two days, Page, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Robert and his mother, had de- 
cided on declining Jacob Levitski's situation. 

Not on the grounds, however, which might have 
been urged with some plausibility, that he might 
have been doing himself and his family an injury 
in leaving the firm of which his father had been 
the head; but for the reason that he did not 
think it a situation worthy of a gentleman, such 
as he considered himself. 

The fact was Page was selfish, and instead of 
thinking how he should help his mother and his 
younger brothers and sisters in becoming Levit- 
ski's servitor, he only thought of how, in such 
case, he should bring a stigma on his own name 
as a gentleman. 

As PMlip was also of this opinion, he too pre- 
ferred to return to Berlin, to fulfil his duties as 
bank clerk on £60 a year, instead of those as goods- 
vender in Levitski's shop at a higher salary. ^ 

"I wish Page would take this situation," 
Robert observed to Rose, as they sat talking over 
things past, present, and future one evening ; "it 
would De sure and certain employment for him. 
and would, at least, keep him above want, if it 
did not help the moUier much." 
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"Do you really think it would be well for 
him ? Do you think dear papa would have 
liked to see one of his sons a serving-boy in a 
shop?" 

'* In such a case as this the business is a good 
one ; and perhaps there is hardly the distinction 
between a retail and wholesale merchant here that 
thei-e is in England. After all, the difference is 

only that But, Rose, I'm afraid there may be 

a selfish feeling in my wanting Page so much to 
take the situation which offers him the greater 
salary. You see, dear Rose, the longer the 
chil(&en are unprovided for, the longer we must 
defer our marriage — it is of necessity so." 
Rose was silent, so Robert went on, — 
"It is a bitter disappointment to me, when it 
seemed so near, to have to put it off." 

" It is out of the question now, but not for the 
reason you give. You are not called upon to help 
OS,'* said Rose. 
"Not to help you, Rose ?" 
"Not to help all of us." 
" In helping them am I not helping you f Oh, 
Bose, although in this case it is very hard, I must 
try to love you unselfishly. Now, tell me, would 
it not be loving myself instead of you if I were to 
ask you to keep your promise and leave your 
home in this time of trouble when I know vou 
are so needed ? Would you come, Rose, if I asked 
you?" 
" No, Robert ; you know I should not." 
"Then, Rose, let us both do our duty and hope 
for better times. Things may |um out better 
than we entect. And meanwMle, dear Rose, 
don't scruple to apply to me for anything" 
(Robert did not like to use the word "money") 
"you want for housekeeping, and don't be afraid 
to tell me all your'troubles." 

Rose lifted her eyes to his in a sweet confiding 
glance, and from that time Robert became as a 
father to the fatherless children. 

There was one in the house besides Robert 
who would have urged Page to accept Levitski's 
offer; but his, opinion was neither asked for nor 
given, so he kept his thoughts to himself, and 
moulded them into a plan which was destined to 
lead to great results. 

Why should not David take this situation him- 
self, or why should he not, at any rate, apply for 
it ? he argued. 

And full of this idea, on the veiy morning that 
Page had written a short stiff note declining to 
become Levitski's assistant, David set out for the 
Gastinnii Dvor to call on old Jacob. 

" Well, my boy," said Levitski, as he entered, 
"I have watched for you every day since you 
came that once, but I have watched in vain. And 
the other day, too, when I called at your house, I 
only saw that dandified brother of yours instead 
of you. I'm glad you are not ashamed to come 
8nd see a poor old Jew." 

"Poor!** exclaimed David, reverting in his 
mind to the promised salary of £100 a year. 



"Poor? ay, ay," replied the old man. "No 
one has more money than he knows what to do 
with. If I had a few thousands lying by me use- 
less, I fancy I should know how to get rid of them 
now" 

" How ?" asked David, innocently. 

" I'd just give them to a little lad I know who 
calls himself a Hebrew, though he is no more a 
Hebrew than the emperors of Rome were, but 
whose face pleases me, and whose lips seem othei^- 
wise to speak the truth." 

"Sir," said David, trying to break short the 
old man's speech, "I came to you on business 
this morning." 

"The * business' of childhood's idleness, eh! 
Well, let us hear the 'business.'" 
^ ** I came to ask you if you will let me take the 
situation my brother has refused." 

" You t a child in thought and deed 1 A child 
in ways and means ! A child in figure and fiice ! 
But why should not a wise child serve me as well 
as a grown fool ? I'll take you, my boy. I'll 
try you ; and if the lonely life weighs your child- 
hooa down too much, you shall leave me and not 
be any the worse off. You shall come on Mon- 
day." 

"Oh, sir!" 

" No need to call me * sir.* I'm an old Jew- 
scoffed and sneered at Don't call me * Sir.' " 

"Oh, sir," began David again, then diecking 
himself. 

** Go on, «r," returned Levitski. 

" I was going to say that my mother does not 
know of the plan yet, and perhaps before I settle 
I ought to tell her." 

" Undoubtedly you ought. You are a minor, 
you know.'* 

"Yes," said David, smiling. 

" Well, when can you tell your mother and let 
me know?" 

"I thought perhaps you would come to tell 
mamma. I think she wouLd like to see you before 
I come." 

" Very well, David — I like the Royal name of 
David Mtter than any 'sir,' and I Uke you for 
having it. Yes — I'U come and see your mother. 
Will to-morrow morning do ?" 

"I should think so ; and, Mr. Levitski ** 

"What now?" 

" I wanted to thank you for coming to see dear 
papa.** David's eyes were overbrimming. 

" Tush, child ! I came from my own wish. I 
attended a Christian funeral once before when she 
died, David. I like the way it's managed, though 
the words and sentiments — ^well, never mind that. 
Then I knew Horace would be there, and I like 
him ; and I knew you would be there too. To- 
morrow, David, early, I shall be at your house." 



SELF CONTEOL. 

He who reigns within himself, and rules passion^ 
desires, and fears, is more than a king.— Miltok. 
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THE BIJTTEE BOY. 

BiOHARD Watts lived with his father and mother 
in a little cottage that had a garden in front and 
an orchard behind. Bichard, or, as he was more 
commonly called, Dick, had to help his father all 
day, and in the evening his mother taught him 
to read and write. 

There was one thing he had which he loved 
very much, and that was a donkey, Neddy, who 
was his especial care. He combed him every 
morning and gave him some hay ; then there was 
generally some work for them to do together, — 
either coals to fetch, or vegetables to take to 
market, or sand to carry from the heath, or a box 
to take from the village ; so Dick and Neddy 
were nearly always together. If Neddy was not 
wanted, Dick turned him into the orchard, where 
he cropped the grass ; or if Dick had time he 
would take him along the road where he could 
find some thistles. 

His mother had a cow, and one afternoon she 
said to him, ** Dick, 1 want you to go to market 
to-morrow ' morning for me ; I shall have 6ix 
pounds of butter that I want you to sell." 

"What, all alone, mother?" he replied; **I 
have only been twice to market witfi! you.'* 

" Yes,"** said his mother, **I know that, but if 
you do as I tell you and sell the butter, and 
do not lose the money, vou can take it instead of 
me, and save me the long walk; besides, you 
may ride there on Neddy.^' 

"Very well, mother," answered Dick, **I'll 
try and do it for you." 

Dick got up early the next morning, washed 
his face, ana said his prayers ; then combed 
Neddv very carefully, and gave him some hay and 
a little water, and then went in and ate his own 
breakfast. After that he saddled Neddy, and his 
mother brought him a basket in which were six 
pounds of butter, neatly wrapped up in clean 
cloths, and covered with cabbage-leaves to keep 
the butter cool. Then she gave him some bread 
and cheese for himself and told him to take care 
and be as quick as he could. 

"Now," she said, **here is the butter, and 
mind you are not to sell it for less than fourteen- 
pence a pound ; and be sure you have the right 
money given you, and that you do not lose or 
spend any." 

. "Oh yes, mother," replied Dick. "Good- 
bye ; m take care ;" and giving her a kiss, he 
jumped on Neddy. He just toucned the rein and 
off Neddy started into a canter. 

The sun was shining brightly, and the birds 
had not finished their morning hymns, the sun- 
shine lighted up the dewdrops that lay on the 
gossamer eoverhig the hedges and made them 
sparkle like diamonds; the air was bright and 
fresh, though the first* tints of autumn were be- 
ffinning to colour the trees, and Dick and Neddy 
both enjoyed their early ride. 

When be aixived at the town people were 



already collecting, as it was market day. He 
made his way to the market-place, tied Neddy 
to a post, and gave him some cabbage-leaves to 
amuse himself with nibbling at. Then he went 
to the comer where his mother always sat, and 
took out some of the butter and laid it on the 
counter. Hany people came in to buy, and there 
was a great deal of noise and talking. There were 
butchers selling meat, poulterers with fowls, 
rabbits, and pigeons. Pork-butchers calling out, 
" Buy, buy !" besides greengrocers, who had tur- 
nips, beans, carrots, apples, pears, and plums for 
sale ; as well as one or two stalls of toys to at- 
tract the attention of children who came with 
their mothers. Plenty of farmers* wives were 
there with butter, eggs, and poultry, and it was 
some time before any one took notice of Dick. 

At last an old man said to him, " What is your 
butter, my. boy?*' 

" Fourteen-pence a pound, master,** replied 
Dick. 

" Oh, that is too dear, I never ^ve more than 
a shilling a pound for toy butter," said the old 
man, waging on. 

Dick had plenty of time to look about him be- 
fore he was asked any more questions. Then an 
old woman, who had a stick to help her on her way, 
said she wanted some butter at thirteen-pencea 
pound. But Dick remembered what his mother 
told him, and said he could not sell any under 
fourteen-pence ; so she too went on her way, and 
he began to feel rather tired of sitting there doing 
nothing. 

At length a lady came near ; a little girl, who 
seemed much amused at all that was going on, 
held her hand. When they came to Dick's coun- 
ter the lady said, "What is, the price of yoar 
butter, little boy I** 

"Fourteen-pence a pound, ma'am,'* Dick said 

" Let me taste it, tnen." 

Dick handed her a tiny bit on a wooden knife 
that his mother had put in the basket. The lady 
liked the butter and bought two pounds, which 
Dick wrapped carefully and put into a small 
basket that she carried on her arm. 

By and by some one else wanted his butter, 
and at last he had sold all and put the money into 
a little purse his mother had provided him with; 
then he folded up the cloths, threw away the rest 
of the cabbage-leaves, and went out to look after 
his donkey, which he fotmd apparently very dull 
and heavy through standing there so long; but 
as soon as Dick spoke to him, Neddy brightened 
up and was as lively as ever. 

He had to pass through the town rather slowly, 
for there were a great many waggons and carts 
about. He was just reaching the outskirts of the 
town when a small cart, driven by a boy, me* 
him, coming very quickly ; it was passing hiffl* 
when a little girl suddeiJfv ran across the road. 
The wheel of the cart caught her frock and threw 
her down ; and at the same moment a lady who was 
walking wi the pavement called out, "My child! 
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my child!" Dick immediately stopped Neddy, 
ran to the little girl, pioked her up and carried 
her to the ladj, who seemed too frightened to 
move. The little girl was faint and pale, but 
they conld not see whether she was hurt or not. 
A small honse with a garden stood back from the 
road, and the lady aaced Dick to take the child 
in there. 

A servant came ont, opened the green gate, and 
carried Miss Fanny into the parlour, where she 
was laid on the sofa. Dick recognised the lady 
as the very one who had bought the two, pounds 
of butter, but he did not say anything. In a few 
minutes the little girl seemed better, and her 
mamma soon found out there was nothing the 
matter With her except a few bruises. Then she 
began to thank Dick for picking her up, and 
looking at him, noticed him' more partieularly 
than she had done before. 

"Why," she exclaimed, "you are the boy I 
bought the butter of this morning, are you not ? 
I am very much obliged to you for helping me 
with my Fanny. I thought she was killed when 
I saw her lying on the road." 

She rang the bell, told the servant to bring in 
the plum cake, and asked Dick if he would be at 
the market next week. He replied that he thought 
he should come for his mother almost evenr week. 
The lady promised to buy two pounds of butter 
of him every Friday. Then sue cut two lar^e 
slices of plum cake, and told him to put them m 
his basket. He thanked her, said Good morning, 
and went out to Neddy, who had followed him to 
the green gate, and who was standing there quite 
patiently. 

He soon trotted home, and found his mother 
waiting at the gate, for she had expected him 
back before. He showed her the pieces of cake. 

"Where did you get that from, Dick?" she 
said ; " I told you not to spend the money." 

"Here it is all right, mother;" and" he 
comited out the seven shillings which he gave to 
her, and then told her all that happened, and the 
lady's promise to buy butter of him every week. 
His mother praised nim, and told him ne had 
been a veir good boy. 

"Make haste," she said, "and come to your 
dinner. I have some nice hot dumplings ready 
for you.* 

Dick took Neddy to his stable and save him 
some hay, and then went back and had his own 
dinner, which he enjoyed very much. He gave 
the cake to his mother, who tasted it and kept 
the rest for him, and she often trusted him after- 
wards to go to market in her place. L. l. E. 



THE LABKS. 

A FABLE. 

In the comer of a green Held was a tffetty 
nest of young larks. They were just covered with 



downy feathers. Their father sang them many a 
sweet song as he soared up into the blue sky, 
hovering rondly over them ; and their mother 
fetched them nice food, popping a little grub 
into one yellow-rimmed beaJs, and then flying 
away to fetch an insect to drop into another, the 
little birds aU calling out, " Cheep, cheep," as 
loudly as they could, for they were always so 
hungry. They were very comfortable and very 
happy in their little nest. 

One evening when the mother came home she 
found her nestlings in a great fluster, beating 
their wings and chirruping loudly. 

" What is the matter I said the mother. 
'* Oh, mother, the farmer has been round the 
fleld, and told his son he shall go to-morrow 
morning to his neighbours, and ask them to come 
and mow the grass the day after." This was 
what the little birds chirruped all together. 

"Never fear," replied the hen bird, "the 
neighbours have their own fields \f} mow, so we 
shall not be touched." 

The little birds were quiet directly, for they 
knew their mother was wiser than they were. 

Two days passed over, but no one came to dis- 
turb them, theirwings became stronger, and their 
feathers grew thicker. 

Again the mother bird found her nestlings very 
excited. 
" What is the matter this time ? " she asked. 
" Oh, mother, the farmer says as his neighbours 
cannot come, he must send for his cousins in the 
next village, and begin to mow to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

*| Never mind, my birdies ; there is no fear of 
their coming," said the mother. 
And so it proved. 

Two or three days passed ; the grass had grown 
very high and thick, and the little birds began to 
take short flights. 

At last one afternoon they heard the fanner, 
who was walking round the field with his son, 
say,— 

Well, as we cannot; get any one to help us, 
we must set to work ourselves early to-morrow 
morning on this field. We will go home and 
get our scythes ready at once." 

" Now we must be ofl^" said the wise old bird, 
" the farmer and his sons are sure to begin now 
they are not going to wait for any one to help 
them, but hare mc^e up their minds to do it for 
themselves." 

So away flew first one little bird, and then 
another, to the branches of the green trees that 
were waving over head, the parent birds helping 
them as they made their short flights. 

While the dew was still on the grass, before 
sunrise, the femner and his sons brought their 
sharp scythes, and soon mowed down the long 
grass that had hidden the larks' nest, but they 
did not mind, for they were quite happy, twitter- 
ing and hopping about among the green branches. 

L. L.E. 
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THE CONSPIEATOBS SUEPEISED. 

Obeblin at first gave great offence to his parisH- 
ioners. They were so idle, ignorant, and de- 
graded, that when he gave them good advice, and 
tried to lead them into better ways of life, they 
resented his counsels, and showed him they were 
very angir with him for interfering with them 
and their habits. 

As he still persisted in endeavouring to reclaim 
thenv they determined to give him a severe beat- 
ing, believing that then he wonld let them alone. 
So several of them formed the plan of watching 
for him in a certain retired spo^ and then treat- 
ing him in a cruel manner. 

Oberlin heard of this wicked plot. He was 
also told that the next Sunday would be the day. 
So he chose as his text Matt. v. 39, and then in 
his sermon spoke of the Christian patience with 
which we ought to bear injustice and suffer in- 
juries. 

After the service the conspirators met in a 
house, and had great fun over the sermon. 
"Ah," they said, "our pastor will have a fine 
opportunity of putting his sermon into practice. 
we shall see his Christian patience when our 
sticks are about his back. He will never forget 
that text." 



j And then they laughed heartily, 
and some other jokes were made, 
and their merriment became uproar- 
ious. 

While this wicked rejoicing was 
at its height, the door of the room 
where they were assembled was 
suddenly opened, and there stood 
calmly before them — Oberlin ! 

"Here am I, my friends," said 
he, with a quiet dignity which com- 
manded instant respect. "Your 
intentions are already known to me, 
and that you have determined to 
correct me for what you consider 
my unwarrantable conduct towards 
you. If I have really departed 
from those truths which 1 have 
taught and preached to you, I here 
offer myself for punishment, jmd 
willingly spare you the shame which 
would attach to you were you to 
waylay me secretly." 

The peasants remained for some 
time utterly silent with surprise and 
shame. Then one after another of 
them came forward, offering him 
their hands and begging his forgive- 
ness. 



THE MISSIONAET BOX. 



I WOULD not be an Esquimaux, * 
To dwell amid perpetual snow; 
Nor would I a Siberian be. 
To chase the ermine o'er the lea; 
Nor would I by the Ganges rove, 
An Indian child in banian grove; 
Nor yet on coral islands wild, — 
Tm glad that Pm an English child. 

They say that coral islands bright 

Are radiant now with gospel light ; 

That to the frost-bound Esquimaux 

The patient missionaries go ; 

That they for prayer and praise have made 

A temple of the banian shade ; 

That chill Siberia hears a voice 

Which bids the banished ones rejoice : 

And shall an English child forget 
The many lands in darkness yet ? 
Perhaps the penny saved to-day 
Hay help to teach a child to pray; 
And though my purse is small and light, 
Yet Jesus owned the widow's mite: 
Thou who to me such love hast shown, 
O bless the gift— accept Thine oum! 



B. C. 
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SOLDIEE HAEOLD, 

AST) THE BATTLES HE FOUGHT. 

By the Author of " Arthur's Victory." 



Chapter XXL— Nellie's Mischief. 

fHE children enjoyed their day immensely at 
Chaywell ; their only regret was that Lucy and 
Harold were not there to enjoy it too. Philip 
and Annie were almost wild with delight. They 
had been but little accustomed to the pleasures 
of a country life, their father having been engaged 
in business in the heart of a great town, and their 
mother having continued to live there after his 
death. Such a pleasant sort of picnic as they 
had had that day, therefore, was just the thing 
for them thoroughly to enjoy. And thcfy both 



prattled so fast to Mr. Mortimer when they 
reached the parsonage, that it was with difficulty 
he could get them off to bed. 

But the morning brought a change. All the 
young ones got up weary and listless from their 
exertions the day before. If Harold was behind- 
hand with his lessons the previous day, it was 
Philip's turn to be so now — for the first time 
sincelie came to Elmer ; and this put him so out 
of temper that everything went wrong during the 
day ; and Mr. Mortimer declared that if that- was 
the consequence of a day's pleasure, he must not 
go out again. 

And the girls were as bad. Nellie and Annie 
were so difficult to keep to their books that Miss 
Dawson was quite tiredT of calling their attention 
so often. 

** Annie dear, do try," whispered Lucy. 

But Annie was fretful ; and even when Lucy 
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reminded her of her mother, which rarely failed 
to bring her to order, it had no effect ; and she 
was so tiresome that Miss Dawson was obliged to 
fiend her to learn her lessons up-stairs. 

"And I shall send' you too, Nellie, if you do 
; not mind what you are about." 

** Oh, Miss Dawson, you might ^ive us a holi- 
day to-day too. I do feel the spirit of mischief 
so strong in me, and it will be showing itself if 
you donX" 
)( It had shown itself already, if Miss Dawson 
only knew. 

<* Your grandmamma does not wish you to^have 
a holiday, so of course 1 shall not give you one. 
Learn your lessons like a good child, Nellie, and 
then you can go and play." 

Miss Dawson rose as she spoke, or at least 
would have risen, but she found herself fast to 
her chair. Nellie had nuschievously passed a 
string through her belt behind^ and tied it to the 
back of the chair ; and she sat looking over the 
top of her book, convulsed with laughter at Miss 
Dawson's fruitless efioria to free herself. 

** NeUie, you naughty child, come and cut this 
instantly T* she exclaimed. 

Nellie came slowly forward, and after a good 
deal of bungling, managed to release her. 

" I am very much displeased with you, Nellie. 
I had intended to excuse you your French fable, 
but I shall not do so after this. You must learn 
it, and write it out on your slate from memory. 
Take it up-stairs, and do it there." 

Nellie placed book and slate on her head, and 
marched out of the room, making a sweeping 
curtsey ere she closed the door; in doing wmch, 
of course, .bolfh foil down with a loud noise, and 
in picking them^^ipshe nearly upset little Aimie, 
who was just 4^x[^iig in with her lesson ready to 
repeat. 

She repeated it perfectly. 

" Please, Miss Dawson, I am sorry I did not 
do it before. I will try to be good another time." 

" I hope you wiU, darling, said Miss Dawson, 
as she stooped to kiss her ; and then she went away. 

Annie sat down on the floor by Lucy's side. 

*'I wish I could always be good, she said, 
with a sigh. *'Do you think I shall ever see 
mamma again, Lucy ! I do so weary for her." 

" I hope so, indeed, my pet. But you know, 
Annie, it is' only Jesus who can take you there ; 
you must love Him, and try to follow his steps; 
and He says that little children must tdways do 
what they are told, and do it as well as ever they 
can. Jesus was a child once, you know, and He 
always obeyed his parents ; will you try f " 

" Yes, I will try,^* replied Annie ; and then she 
leaned her head against Lucy, and fell asleep, tired 
with the unusual exertions of the previous day. 



Chaptee XXII. — ^The Feench Fable. 

Meakwhile Nellie had taken her book and slate 
up-stairs to her own bedroom. She sat down 



certainly with them before her, but as to leammg 
her lesson, she had no such intention. 

But Nellie heard the voices of Mabel and 
Harold in the garden, and she longed to join 
them. She thought of stealing down-stairs un- 
perceived, but that would not do ; Miss Dawson 
might catch her. 

Suddenly, as if a bright idea had occurred to 
her, she opened her book and began to write dili- 
gently. The :&ble was soon written out in a 
clear, bold bn^^a^ then Nellie took up her hat 
and ran dowa*stau^. 

Her laugh' was as loud, and seemingly as 
merry, as her brother's and sister's ; but any one 
who watched her closely-might have seen by the 
flash on her cheek, and^l^ie slight tremor of her 
hand, that her mind was not altogether at ease. 

"Nellie, jl^ve you .written out your fable?" 
said the vo^ of Mifi^vpawson from her bedroom 
window. *"' 

Nellie s^|rted, bq|t;sb9 answered, without hesi- 
tation, "i^fls, MisJB^PflrWson." 

** You imust briag it |to me after dinner, and 
let me look at it." ' '. 

Nellie waved h^hao^ in token of assent, and 
then ran away. 

But Miss !Qi|w$p|t ha4^;ask for it again after 
dinner before tie Jslatec'i-^^ produced. Nellie 
gave it to h«r *^ith a ^e^htened colour and a 
quivering'!!]^, but Miss |Paw»on observed nothing 
unusual a^but her. 

"That 4p very well done, Nellie. There is 
only one jinistake ; you ^iiaie >leamt your fable 
very perfectly, and isd'k sho^ time, too* You 
can learn when you will, Nellie." 

Nellie took the slate, with more haste than 
politeness, from Miss Dawson's hand, and putting 
it away left the room immediately. Harold, who 
had been present, followed her. 

"Nellie, there's something wrong about that 
lesson of yours, I am sure ; what is it ?" 

" You have no right to pry into my affairs, 
Master Harold," replied Nellie, with a saucy 
smile ; " I can manage them quite well myself." 

" I don't want to * pry into your affairs,' as you 
call it, Nellie ; but I do want to know what made 
you colour up so when Miss Dawson asked for 
your slate." 

Nellie coloured up still more, but did not 
answer, only went on with her employment of 
puUing a rose to pieces. 

" What was it, Nellie f " asked Harold again. 

" Promise me you won't tell Miss Dawson if I 
tell you, Harry." 

"Well, I'll promise." 

"Then I wiU tell you, for I feel as if I must 
tell some one. I had that disagreeable old French 
fable to learn. Miss Dawson said I was to learn 
it, and then write it out, and she sent me up- 
stairs to do it# Of course I was not going to do 
it. Besides, I wanted to come and play with 
you ; so I just took the book and copied it out. 
It was not rights I know ; only I really could not 
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be bothered to learn it first. And Miss Dawson 
is none the wiser ; she thinks I know it perfectly. 
I was sadly frightened, though, she should ask 
me to say it. It was very fortunate she didn't." 
" No, it was not right, Nellie," said Harold, 



hy, Hanr, you are as grave as a judge 
over it ! I think it was a good piece of fun. It 
was only making Miss Dawson tnink me deverer 
than I am, that's all." 

" Yes, it was deceiving her ; making her think 
you were obeying her when you were not, and 
that was not right, Nellie. I have been learning 
lately to try to oe true in everything. I will tell 
you sometning now which I have not told to any 
one yet ; ana I don't think I should have told 
you but for what you have said. You know why 
I did not go to Chaywell yesterday ?" 

** Because you had not finished your lessons in 
time. I suppose there was nothing else, waa there ?" 

"No, that was it. But if I nad done as you 
did this morning, Nellie, I should have gone. 

Nellie colourS, but said nothing. 

" I had a sum to do, and I knew if it were not 
done .in time papa would not take me. 1 had 
been idle all the morning ; I was idle then, and I 
did not want to do it I knew it was all down 
in the book, so I got up for it, and had nearly 
taken it, when all at once, I don't know how, a 
thought came into my mind : 'Ask Jesus to keep 
ou from temptation.' And I did ask Him, 
^ellie, and He helped me. I stayed at home and 
did my sum properly. Perhaps u you liad asked 
Jesus this morning, Nellie, you would not have 
copied your fable." 

" I will try to remember to ask for his help 
another time, Harry," replied Nellie, winking 
away a tear, for she did not care to show how 
much her brother's story had affected her ; "and 
I shall go in now and learn my fable, and then I 
shall not b6 afraid of Miss Dawson asking me to 
repeat it." 

The next time Nellie was tempted to deceive, 
she thought of Harold's remedy and tried it. 
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Chapter XXIII.— Thb Benefit op Stjtpkrino. 

Dr. Knight was not wrong in his expectation 
that her new object of interest would be of use to 
Lucy. It occupied her mind'and prevented her 
dwelling upon her weakness. 

And, moreover, she felt that she certainly was 
of some use now. 

So that she really grew stronger, and while the 
warm weather lasted she was able to sit out of 
doors a little each day ; and the fresh pure air 
invigorated her greatly. Then there were her 
drives with Mr. Armytage, which she was able to 
bear more frequently. 

"Dr. Knight," said Lucy one day, "when do 
vou think I shall be able to give my first lesson ? 
I do so want to begin ; I am afraid if I wait much 
longer I shall be betraying my secret." 



" So you want to try your new powers, eh, 
Miss Lucy ? Well, I should not wonder if you 
might manage to teach your new pupil the alpha- 
bet ; and that will be two or three good days* 
work for you both* So you may begin to-morrow. 
But mind," he added, seeing Lucy's eager look of 
pleasure, "don't you overdo the thing. Take ii; 
moderately. Miss Lucy. It wiU be better for 
both of you." 

"Ah, butj Dr. Knight, when winter comes I 
can't^o out, so I must do all I can before i^en." 

" What should hinder Mrs. Bell coming to you 
then ? You may go for half an hour to-morrow. 
I shall watch you there, and if you stay one 
minute longer I shaU, come and turn you out ! 
So there, young lady ! you had better take care. 
I don't want joxx to tire yourself too much, else 
your father will say my prescription has not had 
the desired effect, and we shall have to discon- 
tinue it. And yet those cheeks have more colour 
in them than they used to have." 

**I.am sure I am better," said Lucy, grate- 
fully : " J seem to have a purpose in life now. Dr. 
Knight ; and it is so pleasant to be tired with 
trying to be useful." 

"Ah, my young friend, active life is pleasant, 
no doubt ; but I have seen those who nave lain 
for years on a bed of suffering of more real use in 
the' world than others who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day." 

A thoughtful look passed over Lucy's face. 

" I hope my desires to be actively employed 
have not been repinings against God's will," she 
said. "It has been very hard to say, . * Thy will 
be done,* but I think — I hope I have said it." 

"My dear child," said Dr. Knight, laying his 
hand kindly on her head, "there can be no harm 
in wishing to be of use, if you are still willing 
that it should be as God wills. And I think, if it 
please Him to raise you to health and strength 
again, your illness will have taught you one 
thing — the power of sympathizing with others 
in affliction as only one who has suffered can do." 

* * Yes, I do think that, " replied Lucy, earnestly. 
" I shall be almost sorry to be well again for one 
thing ; I shall miss your pleasant visits so much, 
doctor." 

Dr. Knight laughed. 

" You are not going to be out of my hands yet 
for a good, while, I can tell you. Miss Lucy." 

Lucy looked forward eagerly to the morrow, for 
she was very anxious to begin. 



HISTOEICAL CRABADK 

Thbeb syllables compoie my whole.- — 

My first you'll fina in any stream ; 
My next a snare, though lored by som^ 

Its happiness is but a dream ; 
The poor, the rich, the Queen herself 

May in my last bec^ten found. 
Combine the three, and you will see 

A vezy famous battle-ground. i.. B. P. 
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DOSEY JONES. 

In Three Chaptees. — Chaptee I. 

Some fifteen years ago people would persist, 
greatly to my annoyance, in calling me a little 
girl ; one old gentleman in particnlar pretending 
that he could not see me without having his 
spectacles on, which was all nonsense, because, 
although I was small and slight, I was quite 
large enough to be seen. At that time I went to 
pay a long visit to my dear grandpapa and grand- 
mamma in the country. 

Those among you who have lived all your 
lives in the midst of green lanes and trees, and 
think nothing of gathering your pinafores full of 
wild flowers, can scarcely tell how delighted I 
was with everything I saw and heard. 

Why, at first I thought it almost wrong to 
crush down the daisies on the lawn, and wanted 
to fill the vases in the drawing-room with thistle 
flowers, only grandmamma did not seem to admire 
them for that purpose, and told me to eather 
some roses instead, which I did very carefully, for 
I remembered when the one sickly rose tree in 
our city warden had two or three buds (they never 
opened mto flowers), how careful we were with 
them. I think we were half afraid to play, for 
fear of shaking them to pieces. 

Very soon after I went to Lanmere, grandpapa 
began to talk about sending me to scnool; but 
grandmamma would not hear of it until, as she 
said, I grew strong and rosy ; and so I had been 
there for more than a year before it was really 
decided that I should go. 

In the meantime I was very happy, laying in 
a stock of good health that was to be of great 
service in after years. 

There were plenty of books at Lanmere, and as 
I was very fond of reading, and was allowed to 
choose any I liked, I contrived to find amusement 
even on rainy days. 

And here my joune readers must not suppose 
that I think it either kind or wise to let children 
read just what Hiev like. For instance, I can 
recollect reading a book that had such an effect 
upon my mind that I was afraid to go up-stairs 
alone in the dark for some weeks. It requires 
proper judgment to select children's books, and 
I am speaking of what I did, not of what I 
ought to have done. 

Then I had another amusement, of which I was 
rather proud, and which jrou perhaps will think 
very fimny. This was writing imaginary letters 
to any great person whom I heard mentioned in 
conversation. These letters, of course, were never 
sent; but I answered them myself, which was 
more pleasant, perhaps, as then they were sure to 
contain just what I wished they should. 

In the fine weather I and old Carlo, who was 
my constant attendant and playfellow, found 
plenty of eigoyment in the garden. 



But all this freedom came to an end after aunt 
Julia had been with us a short time. She said I 
was **a dunce'* when I told her I did not know 
how many kinds of verbs there were, and called 
me ''a tomboy" when she caught me swinging 
on the garden gate, and she seemed so shocked 
that at last I thought it would be better to learn 
a little more, and was not very sorry when grand- 
mamma said, ** Nelly dear, we are going to send 
you to school next Monday." 

Lanmere was only a small village, and had but 
one school, so people were obliged to send their 
children to it, unless they preferred sending them 
to boarding schools at a greater distance, which 
very few did. Mr. Temple, the principal of the 
boys' school, was a great favourite ; and his sisters, 
who had the management of the ^rls' school^ 
which was at the other end of the village street 
(a very proper arrangement, grandmamma said), 
were almost as much likea and respected as 
their brother was. 

I cannot say that my first day at school was 
very pleasant In the first place, every one 
seemed to be looking at me, and they asked so 
many questions about my a|;e, and why I had 
never come to school, and which class I was to be 
in, that they fairly tired me out ; and I am afiraid 
I became almost cross, and in answer to Miss 
Temple's question as to what the top of the map 
was, I said, "The Arctic Ocean," a reply that 
sent a general titter throughout the class. 

But those were very small troubles, and I soon 
grew quite fond of several of my schoolfellows, 
and did not find geography so difficult, after alL 

I liked Miss Temple very much. She was so 
kind and gentle, though she was so grave, and I 
then thought, "ever so old." I know now that 
sorrow sometimes ages people more than time. 

But as for Miss Rose, no one ever could describe 
her, with her little hands, that always looked so 
strangely white against mine, and her lon^ bright 
curls, and sweet face that always put me in mind 
of sunbeams. Every one thought her name suited 
her, every one loved her, and even the dogs came 
and nestled by her side, as though they were sure 
of receiving nothing but kindness from her. She 
used to help her sister generally in the school, 
and had besides a class of little boys, who were 
too young or too delicate to go at once into Mr. 
Temple's schooL 

The eldest boy in this class, with whom I soon 
formed a dose alliance, rejoiced in the rather 
peculiar name of Dosey Jones. I thought it very 
uncommon, and in my matter-of-fact way asked 
if he had been christened so, when I discovered 
that Dosey was a short name for Theodosius, and 
I certainly agreed that it was much more conve- 
nient. 

Like myself Dosey knew something of severlLl 
subjects that were not mentioned in the school 
prospectus, but was woefully ignorant concerning 
many that were; and what tried Miss Rose's 
patience still more was the fact^ that unless he 



really liked anything he would take yery little 
trouble to learn it 

Chapteb II. 

DosET was passionately fond of botany and 
natural history ; subjects that, unfortunately for 
him, were thought of yery little importance at 
Lanmere. Howeyer, we liked them far better 
than grammar, or algebra, or 'Hhe use of the 
globes," and generally managed on fine days to 
rush into the nelds in the time allowed for dinner, 
where we passed the hour yery pleasantly in in- 
specting some of the curiosities of the insect and 
floral kingdoms, in which researches Dosey treated 
me with great respect, as '* I was not silly enough 
to be afraid of caterpillars, or spiders, or beetles, 
and did not run away if a frog hopped oyer my 
foot." In return for which good oehayiour he 
was quite willing to listen to all my accounts of 
my letter-writing, and did not laugh eyen when I 
showed him one supposed to haye been written 
by the Queen, in which her most gracious Majesty 
was pleased to address me as her dear Nelly. 

Sometimea^and I should be sorry to say how 
often this was the case — I was disappointed in my 
hope of a walk at noon by Dosey being ''kept 
in;** he could not conquer, or, what is more 
likely, would not try to conquer, the commonest 
difficulties in arithmetic. I did not like it much, 
and was not yery cleyer in that way, but it made 
eren me ashamed to see him sit staring hopelessly 
at the figures on his slate, after Miss Rose had 
explained the rule so patiently. 

I was standing in the playground one morning 
after school hours, waiting for Dosey, when Fanny 
Barton's brother James came to the gate and 
asked for him. 

" He's not come out yet," I answered, shortly, 
for, as a rule, I was neyer yery polite to boys. 

" Oh I I suppose he's kept again, then ; well, 
Tye got one of those green lizards he said he 
wanted ; you'd better run and tell him, or you 
can haye it yourself, if you'll giye me two mar- 
tin's eggs for it." 

I dia not particularly want a green lizard, but 
Dosey did, and I was almost sure that he had 
some martin's eggs in his desk. Just at that 
time it was the fashion among some of the school 
children to collect birds' eggs, and the one who 
had the longest string was yery proud of its pos- 
session. In my opimon, the pnce James asked 
for the lizard was yery moderate ; so bidding him 
stop a minute I ran to find Dosey, who was, as I 
expected, sitting in Miss Rose's class-room, his 
slate lying before him, and he himself, with his 
head on his heoids and his pencil in his mouth, 
looking yery cross and miserable. 

His face grew a little brighter when I told him 
about the green lizard, but became dark again 
when I said, — 

** Now, Dosey, make haste and come to James, 
for he is in a hurry." 
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'* I can't, Nelly ; Miss Rose said I was not to 
go until I had finished my subl" 

** What is it ? Oh, reduction ; that won't take 
you a minute ; be as quick as you can, and I'll go 
and tell James you're coming/' 
, " I tell you I can't do the horrid sum, Nelly ; 
it won't come right ; I did try to do it once, and 
eyen then it was wrong before I got to the 
ounces." 

" I don't think troy weight yery difficult." 

" Well, I do ; and I hate sums ; they are not a 
bit of use. Oh dear I I wish all the table-books 
were dead!" 

I am sure my little readers will think this wish 
a yery foolish one ; but then Dosey was in a bad 
temper, and at such times people are often very 
silly. The sum was really an easy one, but I saw 
he was determined not to try to do it. It was 
yery dull for him sitting there in the deserted 
class-room. I wanted him to haye the lizard, and 
so, after a moment's thought, I took up the slate, 
and in a yery short time had worked out the 
correct answer. 

" There, Dosey, put that on Miss Rose's desk, 
and now come along." 

"Is it quite right, NeUy?" 

"Yes, of course; I don't make mistakes in 
such a sum as that." 

" No ; I meant was it quite right for you to do 
it for me." 

" It's no harm ; Miss lUse neyer asks who did 
the sums, so long as she finds them done." 

James Barton was still at the gate, though he 
grumbled a little at haying been kept waitmg so 
long. The two martin's eggs were produced, and 
the green lizard was giyen to Dosey, who pro- 
nounced it "a real beauty." 

But I do not think either of us was yery com- 
fortable ; nothing displeased Mr. Temple or his 
sisters so much as deceit ; and we felt that though 
we had not actually told an untruth, we had 
acted one. 



Chapter III. 

DosET and I went back into the schoolroom, taking 
the ^en lizard with us in order to make a paper 
box m which it should be safely kept until after 
school hours. While we were thus employed 
Miss Rose came in, and going to her desk, began 
looking oyer the sums and exercises left there. 

Dosey's slate soon attracted her attention, and 
after glancing at it she called him to her. He 
went yery slowly and stood by her side while I 
wondered if she had detected the difference be- 
tween my figures and Dosey's. Howeyer, I was 
soon satisfied on that point, for Miss Rose began, — 

" I am yery, yery sorry to say it, Dosey, but 
I do not think there is any one in my class who 
gives me so much trouble, or pains me so mnoh, 
as you. If I resJly gave you things to do that 
were too difficult, there would be some excuse for 
you, but I am so careful in choosing your leasoDi 
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that it. is nothing bntinlfal idleness prevents you 
conquering them. There are many boys younger 
than you in my class, but your sum was the 
easiest I gave out this morning. It grieved me 
^ see you sitting so long with your slate before 
you not even Irying to do it; and I certainly did 
leel very much nurt when, a few minutes after I* 
left the room, I saw you in the playground with 
Nelly, as it proved to me what I had suspected 
before, that you could have done it at first had 
you chosen. My dear boy, you may think it very 
easy work for me to sit and hear your lessons and 
classes, but remember I was a little girl once, 
and had tx> learn before I could teach. We can- 
not always choose just that employment that we 
like best ; ther« are aany duties hard and unplea- 
sant) but fretting over them only makes them 
worse. Go4 sagrs, 'Whatever thy hand findeth 
to do,. do it with thy mijght;' not because we 
like ftt, but because it is right. I am not angry 
with you, Dosey, it is not the trouble you give me 
.that I mind, but .1 want you to grow up a good 
and earnest man. Do you understand me ? " 

<* Yes, Miss Ros«»" said Dosoy, slowly. Then 
he looked at his slate and me, and after a mo* 
ment*8 pause, added^ Abruptly, ** I didn't do the 
sum at all ; Nelly came in, and she did it; she 
wanted me to have the lizasd^ and James would 
»ot wait, and— ^" 

How many more "ands" Dosey would have 
KBBed I do not know, but Miss Rose stopped him 
here, and soonehow I felt glad that he had told the 
iTuth, though my Ibee was growing very hot and , 
xed, when m» wbb ssjd, in her soft voice, — 

" Nelly, come heise." . 

Of course. I obeyed directly, and she continued 
in the same tone, — ' ., 

**I dare say vou meant to be kind to Dosey 
avhen you worked this sum ; but it wss not right. 
In w first placS) you were breaking one of the 
rules, «nd acting deceitfully; and besides, Dosey 
comes to school to learn for himself, not to have 
you do lis work. Don't you know that when he 
goes out into the« world he must depend upon 
himself ? he will not be able always to find help 
ins Ifltvery trifling diffioulty then. Nor is it right 
he< should.' God .intsnds that a man should leaxn 
to Tely upon himself^ and earn his own position. 
My dear httle ohildren^you will both have to learn 
that all oi us have our appointed work to do ; 
work which our Father in heaven means us to do 
mirsehfea, and to do<it well—- to the very best of 
our ability. He has Himself attached many 
gracious promises to. our industry, and we know 
that * the diligent soul shall be made rich.' " 

Neither of us spcike, and Miss Rose con- 
tinued,-^ 

<< Andnow. I wiU tell you something that at 
•present is almost a secret. I am going away, 
many hundreds, of miles from here. 1 may never 
.eomoibaok ; at all levents, years must pass before 
1 dobso ; but I shall mot feel legs interest in what 
eocus alihame,.aindiahall never cease to pray that 



God may be pleased to make you all grow up into 
holy and truthful men and women ; so, as I may 
not have another opportunity of talking to you, 
try and remember what I am saying to you. 
Both of you have more than the usual amount of 
talent, and so more will be expected of you ; but 
both of you have a serious faidt that it will take 
some trouble to destroy. Your careless good 
nature, Nelly, often leads you to do foolish, and 
even wrong things^ in order to help others ; we 
must strive to be wise even in being kind, dear. — 
And, Dosey, if you would onlv bring a little 
patience and perseverance to bear upon your 
school duties, the difficulties would soon grow 
less. There," added Miss Rose, shaking back 
her long curls, ''that is the last lecture! shall 
ever be Hkely to give you. I think you wiU try 
to remember it, if ooily for my sake." 

Miss Rose did not stajr with us lon^ after that, 
she was married to a missionary, and went with 
her husband to a fiir distant mission station, 
where she still lives, and where I know her gentle 
influence is very powerful for good. 

Before she went away she gave Dosey a pocket 
microscope, and me a painting of a bunch of roses, 
her own work. 

Although we have both gained a place in the 
world since then» those little keepsakes are among 
our chief treasures, and still remain silenUy n- 
minding ns of fiiults that, if allowed to grow, 
might have caused us very much shame and sor- 
row in after years, i kbua saynbb. 



HOW WE CAUGHT THE SHAEK. 

It was just two days after we entered the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, and in saying Good-bye to the 
Atlantic we seemed also to have bidden farewell 
to the '' trade winds," that had blown us steadily 
alon^ for four weeks. Not a breath of air was 
stimng, and the good ship UncUmnted, with all 
her studding-sails set, rolled about in the swell, 
not making a knot an hour. 

It was slow work, baking and stewing with 
the thermometer over 90^, and no ^ttmg on. 
The watch on deck were mending sails as usual 
(they rarely did anything else), and the watch 
below were snoozing in their berths. The cap- 
tain had turned in ; the few passengers were 
gasping in any bit of shade they could find, and 
douotless deriving great comfort from the assur- 
ance of the first mate that he had known vessels 
to take as lon^ to run from Antigua to the bar of 
the Mississippi as from Madeira to Antigua. 

Rather sick of this sort of consolation, I went 
aft, got behind the wheel, and settling myself 
right at the stem, held up my hot face in the 
d&ection the wind ought to come from, hoping 
the ''trades" might have one breath left to fan 
me with. 

It was of no use ; instead of the soft scented 
wind that had been faithful, to ns so long^ the 
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air felt like the breath of a furnace, the tropical 
sun glared down, till at last, nearly blinded by 
its brightness, in hope of some relief, I fixed my 
eyes on the water, which was, indeed, only a de- 
gree leas dazzling. 

As I sat wiatohing for flving-fish, and contrast- 
ing the bright green colour and thick weedy 
tangle that marks the Caribbean Sea« with the 
" deep blue water " of the Atlantic we had so 
lately left, I suddenly saw two wicked-look- 
ine eyes staring, np at m» from the depths 

Up they came/ nearer and nearer^ cold mis- 
chieYons eyes thai ncYer stopped staring at me, 
till at last I made out that their owner was as 
greedy and crueMooildng a shark as one could 
wish to see. 

Fttsentlyha got right under the stem, and I 
saw that, ha hui thne Uttle pilot fish riding 
snugly on his back, just behind his n^^r fin. 

*^Look.iiei«,*' said I to the first mate, who 
jnstthen came up to the stem, ''see, is not that 
• shark?" 

The words were hardly out of my mouth, when 
tiie shout of '' Shark right aft " rang through the 
ship. 

up jumped the starboard' watch, away went 
the sails they were drowsily patching, and the 
men flew up the rigging to get a peep at the. 
visitor. fShe wat^ below were out of their 
berths and on deck in a moment, and one of 
them remarking that ^'he thought the shark 
weald look a deal prettier in a pie than he did in 
the water,'' a good stout rope Knotted to a hook, 
about a foot long; with a lump of pork at the end 
of ity was lowered down orer the ship's side, and 
splashed right in the shark's teeth. 

''Catch the pilots, they^re first-rate to eat," 
roared tho mate, as the pilot fish got off their 
fraeiid's back^< and began swimming round his 
BOSS, then to the pork, and back to the shark, as 
though telling him that dinner was leBdy. 

Up came the shark to the bait — smelt it, swam 
round it, the pilots keeping close by all the time. 
Then he half turned away, not knowing what to 
make of the big knot of rope, when m at once 
hunger get the better of pradence, he turned oyer 
on his back, opened his great mouth, and down 
went pork, rope, hook and all. 

A loud cheer broke from the ship as the shark, 
finding his choice morsel rather a tough one, 
began to kick violently. One stout tug at the 
line perplexed him a good deal ; he struggled 
more, and the pilot fish, scenting danger ahead, 
made off, as with one — ^two — tli^e pulls, Mas- 
ter Shark is dangling over the ship's side. 

Away rush the men to the landing-place, up 
comes the shark, and in a minute more his tail 
and fins are cut off and taken to the galley, 
where the black cook is standing giinning with 
delight at the prospect of making a pie out of 
tbase* titbits with slices of pork. 
" Sorry we could not catch the pilots for your 



dinner, sir, but they took themselves off,*! said a 
sailor to the first mate. 

The shark pie was devoured in the forecastle 
that day, and I got some of the shark's teeth to 
remind me of the day's adventure. w. 



THE INEIDEL AND HIS DTING 

CHILD. 

EusTON Hastings was an infidel. He did not 
believe in God, nor read his word. Yet he had a 
pious wife ; but Evelyn's pleadings wil^ him 
about religion seemed to be altogether in. vain. 
He said it was well enough for women to believe 
in Christianity, and he had no objection to his 
wife's bringing up their little girl to think as she 
did ;bat as for mmselfj she must be good enough 
to let him alone. He was a man, andcould think 
and reason for himself. 

His wife used to sigh, and pray, and trust that 
he mi^ht yet become a sharer or the Mth which 
had given her peace and joy. 

Eve, their much-loved cmld, was taken ilL . 

The child's disease was scarlet fever. Ten days 
and nights of ever-deepening gloom passed, and in 
the silent night, having insisted that Evelyn, who 
had herself shown symptoms of illness thnongh 
the day, should retire to bed, Euston Hastings 
sat alone, watching with a tightening heart the 
disturbed sleep of little Eve. 

It was near midnight when that troubled sleep 
was broken. The child turned from side to side 
uneasily, and looked somewhat wildly around 
her. 

"What is the matter with my darling T asked 
Euston Hastings, in tones of melting tenderness. 

'^ Where's mamma ^— Eve want mamma to say 
'Our Father I'" 

Euston Hastings had often contemplftted the 
beautiful picture of his child kneeling with clasped 
hands beside her mother, to lisp her ovenmg 
prayer ; or since her illness forbade her rising from 
her bed, of Evelyn kneeling beside it,, taking 
those clasped hands in hers, and listening to 
Eve's softly murmured words. Well he knew, 
therefore, wltat was meant by Eve's simple phrase^ 
"To say 'Our Father.'" 

'^ Mamma is asleep," he said. "When she 
awakes I will call her." 

"No, no, papa; Eve asleep then." 

"•I will call her at once, then, darling;" and he 
would have moved, but the little hand was laid on 
his to arrest him. 

"No; don't wake poor mamma; papa, say 
'Our Father' for Eve." 

"Will Eve say it to papa? Speak, then, my 
darling," he added, finding that though the hands 
were clasped, and the sweet eyes devoutly closed, 
Eve remained silent. 

**No; Eve too ill, papa; Eve can't talk so 
much; papa, kneel down axid say 'Our Father,' 
like mamma did last night ; won't you, pap&t" 
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Easton Hastings could not resist that pleading 
voice ; and kneefing, he laid his hand over the 
claflped ones of his child, and for the first time 
since he had murmured it with childish earnest- 
ness in his mother's ear, his lips gave utterance to 
those hallowed words of prayer. 

At such an hour, under such circumstances, it 
could not be uttered carelessly ; and Euston Hast- 
ings understood its solemn import— its recognition 
of God's sovereignty— its surrender of all things 
to Him. 

He understood it, we say ; but he trembled at it. 
His ii^delity was annihilated; but he believed as 
the unreconciled believe, and his heart almost 
stood still with fear while ^' Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven," fell slowly from his 
Hps. 

Soothed by his compliance, Eve became still, 
and seemed to sleep, but only fot a few minutes. 
Suddenly, in a louder voice than had been heard 
within that room for days, she exclaimed, " Papa, 
papa, see there !— up there, papa !'* 

Her own eyes were fixed upward on the ceiling, 
as it seemed to Euston Hastings, for to him nothing 
else was visible, while a smile of joy played on her 
lips, and her arms were stretched upward as to some 
celestial visitant. 

" Eve coming ! " she cried again. " Take Eve I " 

"Will Eve leave papa?" cried Euston Hast- 
ings, while unconsciously he passed his arm over 
her, as if dreading that she would really be borne 
from him. 

"With eyes still fixed upward, and expending 
her last strength in an effort to rise from the 
bed, Eve murmured in broken tones, "Papa come 
too — mamma — grandpa — little brother — dear 
papa." 

The last word could have been distinguished 
only by the intensely listening ear of love. It 
ended m a sigh ; and Euston Hastings felt, even 
while he still clasped her cherub form, and gazed 
upon her sweetly smiling face, that his Eve had 
indeed left him for ever. 

And yet not for ever. He straightway sought 
the Lord, and has now followed her to glory. 



COMPANY BISCUITS. 
I ONOE went to be bridesmaid to a Swiss friend, 
a former schoolfellow, and, according to previous 
arrangement, remained after the wedding on a 
visit of a few weeks with her and her husband. 
She was a young housekeeper, eager to exercise 
her new functions, and I, to whom the surround- 
ings of the little Swiss household were novel, 
still more so the mysteries of a foreign kitchen, 
liked, as the French say, to " assist " at the small 
culinarv operations whicli formed a great event in 
the dsdly routine. 

In tms early stage of her married life Louise 
often had visitors popping in, impelled either by 
frienship or curiosity, and, in accordance with 
Swiss hospitality, country wme and cakes were 



always offered, Louise sending out for the latter 
when there were none in the house. 

One day, after such a visil; she remarked to me 
that it was very inconvenient not to have thmgs 
in the house as occasion required. "I know," 
she added briskly, ''a receipt for some very good 
company biscuits that will keep, so I shall make 
a batch, and then there will always be something 
in the cupboard." 

I agreed that this was a very good plan, and 
eagerly |>repared to help in carrying it out, both 
of us thinking it very good fan to have entire 
control of' an unlimited quantity of sweetmeat- 
fruit, sugar, eggs, and butter — ^which formed the 
staple of the said company biscuits. They were 
mixed, and kneaded, and rolled, and cut into 
diamonds, squares, and hearts, and finally fried 
in a dieep pan of liquid, boiling butter. And then 
a sample was tasted. They were very good, I 
assure you 1 

Well, we put them into the cupboard, the store 
cupboard, wnere. other provisions were kept, and 
when Louise's husband came in the pue was 
proudly exhibited,' and one' or two handed him 
for approval, and we each ate one for company. 
"How good they are !" we all agreed. 

I must cut the 'story short. We found them 
so good, and there were so many of them, and 
they were so haudy, that, whenever we wanted a 
little luncheon or a little dessert, the '* company 
biscuits" were resorted to; the consequence of 
which was that, in two or three days' time, we 
had eaten up the whole supply, which scarcely as 
many company individuals had tasted ! 

Moral. — It is to be questioned whether house- 
keepers act economically by getting in large 
quantities of prbvisions, &c.,- since the fact of 
there being a ''large quantity," and of its being 
''ready at hand," occasions eoUra/oagance in con- 
sumption, and often imnecessary consumption. 

BEATBICE. 



LIVING WATEB. 

Thb day is hot, the air is dry. 
The flowers droop and pine; 

But God sends water from the sky, 
And makes them rise and shine ! 

So 3'e8U8 sends His Spirit near^ 

Unseen as falls the dew; 
It comes our fainting souls to cheer. 

It springs for ever new. 

This "living water" makes the heart 

A well of love and joy ; 
We long our blessings to imparl 

And soDgs our lips employ. 

Oh, weary ones ! earth's streams forsake 

For happiness like this ; 
Since " whosoever will " may take 

Bich draughts of heavenly bliss. X. 



Editobial 19'otice.— Letters for the Editor may 
be addressed to the Eev. W. M. Whittbmob^ D.D, 
i^ngell Park, Brixton, London, S. 
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THEOUGH CLOUD AND 
I SUNSHINE. 

- By franc MARI, 
Author of "The First Parable," "Jem 
THE Donkey Boy,'* &c. 



Chaptee XXn.— David wins his Mother's 
Consent, 

As David walked home from LevitskiVshop he 
began to think that it might have been better had 



he consulted his mother before going to the mer- 
chant himself. Perhaps, after all, his mother 
might not approve of his taking such a situation 

And he recollected that even if she did approve 
of such a step, still she, as his mother, ought to 
have been consulted before anybody. 

Full of these thoughts, he sought her as soon as 
he reached home. 

She was sitting in her own little boudoir, with 
her baby in her arms. 

"Mamma," began David, when he had seated 
himself on a hassock at her feet, " I am afraid I 

I 
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have been doing something wMcIl is not quite 
right." 

"What is it, David? I hope nothing very 
wrong. Yon mvLSt be very careful how you be- 
have, David, — ^now, especially ; for the little ones 
will look up to you, and you must set them a good 
example." 

"Oh, mamma, it is not anything like that, 
exactly. Only I think I ought to have consulted 
you first. Mamma, I have been to Mr. Levitski, 
and he has promised to take me instead of Page." 

** But, David, you will have to serve in his 
shop !" 

"Yes, mamma. But so would Page have had 
to, and after all, there is not much real difference 
between buying and selling things in an office as 
Page does and selling things in a shop.*' 

"No, David, perhaps not much real difference, 
only this, — ^in a shop you come before the public 
personally, but in an office it is not so. And you 
are so young, David— so very young to leave home 
and earn your own living." 

"That is nothing. I'm old enough to under- 
stand the business I should have to do. Besides, 
mamma " 

"What, dear?" 

" Why, mamma, before dear papa died we had 
a talk about this very thing." 

"And what did he say? Go on, David," said 
the mother, in an unsteady voice. 

"He asked me what I should like to be, and 
when I said a clergyman, he said I should if he 
could afford it. But that if he could not send me 
to college, I must not mind taking a lower posi- 
tion in life as a merchant." 

" A lower position as a merchant ?" 

" Yes, mamma dear. But he went on to say 
that many great merchants began life by being 
shop-boys. So, mamma, I think if I went to Mr. 
Levitski's I should really be doing as papa would 
wish. And then I should be helping you too." 

The tears had risen to the mother's eyes, and 
she bent down her head till it rested on David's 
shoulder. 

"Do as you like, dear," she whispered, "I 
trust you fully. Go and tell Robert. It may 
make some difference in his arrangements." 

" How so, mamma ?" 

" Rose and he have given up the idea of being 
married this winter — I believe so." 

"I understand. I'll go and find Robert." 

Robert was not at home, however. So David 
had to wait till the evening to disclose his plans 
to him. 

"Don't you think 'tis the best thing I can 
do ?" asked David when he had summed up the 
programme of his arrangements. 

" Yes, " returned Robert, " I think so. But I 
don't think I should say so if I did not feel sure 
you will have a kind and generous master in 
Levitski." 

" Generous I I always thought he was so 
stingy.'; 



. " People say so, but really he is most gene- 
rous. Don't you remember he came here the 
other day to pay a bill which he said he owed 
your papa ?*' 

" Well, do you know that was all an excuse to 
help us all ? It is true he had a standing account 
with the firm ; but he will have to pay that as 
weU as having paid the mother. He heard we 
were in distress, and so came to help us. Don't 
you call that generous ?" 

" Oh, Robert, I never heard of anything so 
kind." 

" Then I am right, you allow, in saying you 
will have a good master. But, David, I thmk, 
besides that, there will be a good opening for you. 
In the event of Levitski's death, you might take 
the business." 

"And be a shopkeeper 'all my life ?* 

"You might call yourself a merchant then," 
returned Robert, smiling. 

" But, Robert, do you think I could ever save 
money enough to go to college and be a clergy- 
man ?" 

Robert looked surprised. 

"David," he said, gently, "the first thing we 
must think about is the mother." 

"Oh, Robert," exclaimed David, the tears 
starting to his eyes, "of course we must. I'm 
^oing.to give every farthing to help mamma. 
How could you think I meant not to ?" 

"Forgive me, David," said Robert, laying Hs 
hand on his young cousin's shoulder. 

"And, Robert," continued David, before his 
cousin had time to say more. " Now I want you 
to tell me something about yourself. Is it true 
that you and Rose are going to postpone your 
wedding ?" 

"Yes, David." 

" And why ?" 

"Because we shall not be able to afford to 
marry just yet ?" 

"But, Robert, you would have been able. to 
afford it if dear papa had not died. Then why 
not now ?" 

"Because circumstances are altered." 

"Robert, I know why. It is because you are 
going to spend your money on all of us. Now 
you must not. Tliere is no need for you to do so 
now. Mamma will have a whole hundred a year 
from me. So there is no need for you to help her. " 

" But suppose I like to do so ? Suppose Rose 
wishes me to?" 

"She oncrht not to, then. We have no claim 
upon you, Robert." 

"You must not say that, David. I owe you 
all more than I can ever repay, if 'tis only giving 
me up Rose. But not taking that into considera- 
tion at all, I owe everything to the kindness of 
poor uncle. He kept me and educated me before 
I could work for myself. Besides, I shall be youi 
brother some day, so on that ground only I have 
I a right to help you." 
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David sent a bright, loving look np into Robert's 
hce. 

" I'm so glad you're going to be my brother I" 

"So am 1, David — very," returned Robert. 

"Now, Robert, I want you to tell me when 
we are going to leave this house. Mamma said 
yesterday we cannot afford to live here any 



' ' Rose thinks you had better get away as soon 
as possible — next week, or the week after. But 
mamma must see the rooms you are going to 
arst." 

" Have you taken some for us ?" 

" Philip and I went to the Galem^ yesterday, 
and saw a flat which we thought might do." 

"The Galeme ! Oh, Robert, what a dreadful 
street to live in !" 

" Why dreadful ? the houses are large." 

"But there is no view of the river. It is at 
the back of the English church houses." 

^' Well, David, it is the best place we can go to, 
I think. You will grow to like it in time." 

" Oh yes," returned David, " we must try to.** 



Chaptee XXIII.— Do you eat OeangbsT 

It snoil^ed so hard the next morning that David 
feared Mr. Levitski would not fulfil Ms promise of 
calling. 

He nevertheless took his place at the window 
to watch for him, and was at length rewarded 
by seeing a drosky arrive with the old man in 
it. 

" Oh, sir, I hope you have not got very wet,*' 
exclaimed David, running into the hall to welcome 
his friend. **I did not think you would have 
come to-day." 

"Did you think I should break my word, then, 
David I" 

" No, sir," murmured David. 

" One Hebrew ought to be truthful to another, 
although he may be tempted to fight for himself 
against other people, even by word of mouth. Is 
your mother at home, and willing to see me ?" 

" Yes, I'll run and tell her you are come. But 
first do come into the dining-room.** 

Levitski entered the room where Rose and Katha- 
rine and the little ones were sitting. 

** Pray come and sit by the stove," said Rose, 
as she drew an arm-chair from the wall. 

"Thank you. Miss," said Levitski, taking ad- 
vantage of Rose's invitation to be seated. " It is 
cold to-day, to be sure, though I ought not to feel 
it after having lived in Russia all my life. Ah, 
little one," the old man added, beckoning to 
Amos, " come here to me. So you weren't at the 
church ?'* 

" Yes, sir," said Amos, **I was last Sunday." 

* * Ah, yes. But you weren't there on the day I 
was, I mean. I did not see you. Where's your 
little sister who was there V* 

" Behind the curtain, " returned Amos. ** Come 
out, Buth; come out directly." 



At this Ruth slowly and shyly peeped from 
behind the curtain. 

** I've brought you something if you'll come and 
say how d*ye do to me," said Levitski. "Come 
here, little one." 

Ruth was too well-behaved to refuse to make 
friends with the old man, though she put her 
little hand into his timidly enough. 

"Now, then, what would you Uke, children? 
Do you eat oranges?" 

"Yes," said Ruth, softly. 

"No," said Amos, doubtfully. 

"Why not ?'* as}s:ed Levitski, with reference to 
Amos's reply. 

" Because papa died,'* returned Amos, begin- 
ning to sob. 

"But you can eat oranges, nevertheless," said 
Levitski. 

' "No," sobbed Amos, "mamma can't buy thenu 
We are very poor now. Rose says so." 

"You can eat oranges, then, when you have- 
them to eat ?" 

"Oh yes!" 

"Then dry your eyes, child. I've got some 
oranges for you. Some beautiful oranges, which 
a friend sent me, for oranges are not sold in the 
shops yet." * 

Amos dried his eyes and forgot his past real 
sorrow in the present transient joy ; and old Jacob- 
felt in his pockets for the oranges. 

They were very capacious — the pockets, I mean,, 
not the oranges,— and it took old Jacob some time 
to reach to the bottom where the oranges ought to 
be. When he did, he drew his hand out again 
very quickly, for instead of meeting with some 
smooth, round oranges, he felt only a mass of 
pulp and juice. 

'*I must have sat upon the oranges," said Mr. 
Levitski, rubbing his hands with his handkerchief. 
"I thought I felt something against the seat of 
the drosky, but as it seemed to disappear as we 
went on, I thought it was only fancy. 

"You most likely felt the oranges getting flat," 
said Amos, seriously. 

At which Rose smiled, and Katharine burst into 
uncontrollable laughter. 

" I must turn the remains out of my pocket," 
said Levitski, not noticing the merriment. 
"Could you get me a plate, little one?" 

Amos fetched a plate, and then old Levitski 
turned his pockets inside out. 

"There's not a bit left for you tp eat," said 
Levitski, when the contents of the pockets were 
spread out to view on the plate. "All the juice 
has gone into my coat. What are you laughing ' 
at, Miss ?" 

The question was addressed to Katharine. 

"I don't know," returned Katharine. 

" Then more foolish you to be laughing. But 
you do know what you're laughing at. You're 
laughing because your poor little brother has lost 
his oranges." 

The only answer Katharine was capable of 
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making was another burst of laughter, audible 
enough although she had attempted to smother 
it in a handkerShiel 

"What you see to laugh at I can't imagine," 
said the old man, in a tone of annoyance. '* 'Tis 
a good thing for you your brother David does not 
take after you." 

"Why?" asked Katharine, subdued by the 
cutting words. 

"Never mind now. You will know some 
day." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of Mrs. Venables and David. 

Ab she entered, Jacob Levitski rose and bowed 
low. 

" You have done my son the honour of offering 
him employment, I understand ?" Mrs. Yenables 
said. 

"And your son has done me the honour of 
accepting it," the old man replied, with another 
low bow, " on the condition of your approval." 

"I cannot withhold my consent," returned 
Mrs. Yenables. " I believe it is for his good, for 
the interest of us all for him to accept it. I trust 
he will give you satisfaction." 

** I would rather you spoke your mind, madam," 
said the Jew. " You mean you hope I shall treat 
him well — ^not be harsh or unkind. 'to him, and 
feed him well, eh, madam ?" 

"Yes ; but I hope he will do well also." 

"I believe he will, and I believe I shall treat 
him as I ought — I meau to try. Now I must 
state more fully what my plans are respecting 
your boy. In fact, I have a proposition to make, 
which, I fear, will surprise you. Matters of busi- 
ness call me to Moscow. I find it is necessary for 
me to go the latter part of next week. 1 shall be 
away about a month. What 1 came to ask you 
is, whether you will allow David to go with me. 
—Would you like to go, David ?" 

* * Yes, " said David, readily. " I 've never been 
to Moscow." 

"Do you give your consent, madam ?" 

" I told David he was to do as he pleased." 

" Then you must decide, David." 

"May I have one or two days to think about 
it ?" asked David. "I should like just to ask 
Robert and Mr. Dorrington." 

* * You need not decide till n ext week. Whether 
you go or not, I must, David. I should like to 
have you with me. You would be a pleasant 
little companion. But please yourself." 

" Mr. Levitski," said David as the old man rose 
to go, " I have decided. I should like to go with 
you if you will take me. It will be better for me 
to enter my apprenticeship at once.'* 

" I should not have asked you to go if I did not 
mean to take you. You must not mind a cold 
journey, my boy ; but I'll take care of you to the 
best of my power. " 

" I am sure you will," said David, heartily. 

"What day do you think you could be ready 
by?" 



David looked at his mother for an answer. 

"I should think," she replied, "any day Mr. 
Levitski wishes." 
^ " Shall we say next Monday week t That will 
give you your Sunday at home." 

"Thani you," returned David, gratefully. 
" I should like to spend the last Sunday with 
mamma." 

' ' You must be ready early on Monday momins, 
and I will call for you in time to catch the mia- 
day train to Moscow. But perhaps I shall see you 
before then; — and you too, little one," the old 
man added, pinching Amos's fat cheeks, "you 
must come and get your oranges. I shan't bring 
them here sgain, I promise you, for more reasons 
than one. When will you come ?" 

"To-morrow," returned Amos, promptly. 

"Then you must bring him, David." 

"Katharine," said Bose, as the door closed on 
Levitski, "you should try not to laugh before 
people like that. You quite hurt the poor man's 
feelmgs." 

"Nonsense, Rose! I don't believe I did at 
all." 

" Yes, dear, you did. It was very kind of him 
to bring Amos the oranges." 

" So it was. But, Rose, did I hurt his feelings ? 
I'm very sorry. I'll beg his pardon. Is old 
Levitski gone, David ?" 

"Yes," said David. 

« Then I can't. Well, I'm sorry." 

And so Kathai*ine was, for she was a warm- 
hearted girl, and would not willingly have given 
pain to any one, though, like many other people, 
she often did so unintentionally. 



Chapter XXI Y.— Sorrow and Comfort. 

All having been arranged, David's first thought 
was to tell Jack of his intended journey. 

He had not been in the room while Levitski 
had been paying his visit, so David went up- 
stairs to find Mm. 

"Jack I" he called. 

But no answer came. 

"Jack !" he cried again, bounding up another 
flight of stairs. Then he paused to listen for a 
reply. Instead of that he heard some stifled 
sobs coming from a room which Jack shared with 
Amos. Without waiting to knock David opened 
the door and went in. 

Jack was lying on his little bed, sobbing as 
though his heart would break. 

"What is the matter. Jack?" asked David, 
going up to his brother's sidel 

" Nothing, but that I'm very unhappy.** 

" But not more than all of us." 

" Oh yes, I am. Oh, go away, David 1 go 
away !" 

" But, Jack, tell me what you are crying about 
Why are you so very imhappy ?" 

" Because papa's dead," sobbed Jack. 

" But that is a sorrow we must all bear," said 
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David, laying his head on Jack's pillow and 
sobbing too. 

** But you none of you feel that if it were not 
for you we might all have been left well off." 

"No," said David. "But Robert says that 
was nobody's fault— that even dear papa himself 
could not have helped it" 

"But I might have gone quicker for Mr. 
Sharp." 

"Yes," returned David, sorrowfully. "But 
it might have been of no use." 

" But even if it weren't, 'tis dreadful to think 
of having faQed to do the last thing papa asked 
me. Oh, 'tis dreadful!" 

And poor Jack's tears were more and more 
bitter. 

"Jack dear," said David, soothingly, "there 
is only one way of making up for it now." 

"Hew?" 

"By trying for the future to do everything 
dear papa womd have wished, had he been alive." 

"Oh, David, I mean to try — I do indeed. 
But, David, I shall never be like you. You are 
so good, and such a help to everybody. You 
know what papa said of you just l>efore he died, 
and mamma says the same, and so does every- 
body. Oh, David, I shall never be like you t" 

" Don't, Jack, don't. I'm very wicked if you 
could only see into my heart. But, Jack, you 
can be good in one way — but only in one way." 

" I Imow, David ; Mr. Donington has told me 
all about it. He says I must go to Jesus. But, 
David, I'm so wicked and so unhappy." 

"That ia just why you must come to Jesus," 
said David, thoughtfully. "Jesus came to die 
for wicked people. Just think — ^if everybody had 
been good there would have been no need for Jesus 
to have come on earth at all. But because we are 
all so wicked He suffered and died instead of us. 
Bat, Jack, I hear Mr. Dorrington down-stairs. 
Let me fetch him up here. He knows all about 
it better than I do.*^ 

" No, David, don't bring him up here f I 
don't want him to see that I've been crying. 
Don't bring him up here." 

But before Jack had finished speaking Mr. 
Dorrington was in his room, standing by his 
bedside, talking so earnestly and soothingly that 
Jack could not help listening. 

" Yon are very unhappy, my little lad," Mr. 
Doningtoj^ said. " I Imow you are. Don't 
mind letting me see your grief, for I have felt it 
all inyself long ago." 

" Did your papa die t" asked Jack. 

" Yes, when I was about as old as David. And 
then my sister died, and then my mother." 

" But, Mr. Dorrington, had you been naughty 
like I was ? " Jack asked, with a burst of uncon- 
trollable sobs. 

"Yes, Jack, very often." 

"Bat not so bad as L Oh, Mr. Dorrington, 
you can't tell how unhappy I am." 

"Jack," said Mr. Dorrmgton, gravely, "if J 



can't tell, there is some One else who knows all 
about your troubles. And He will bear them all 
for you if you will only let Him, The Bible 
says, * Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows. Do you believe this, my little lad I" 

" I don't know," murmured Jack. 

" It is true, nevertheless. It is just as true, 
whether we believe it or not. Jesus came to be 
a 'man of sorrows,' that we might have * ever- 
lasting joy.' Now, Jack, you say you are very 
unhappy, and you are unhappy bec&use you have 
lost a very dear father, because you feel you did 
not behave to him as well as you might have 
done, and because you have all become very poor, 
and are obliged to leave this nice house. 

" Well, I'll tell you a story about a little boy 
I once knew. He was nearly your age, and he 
was very poor and unhappy, as you are, for his 
father was dead, and he had no home to live in. 
One day he was sitting on a door-step crying 
bitterly, when the king of a far nobler country 
than tnat in which the little boy lived came by. 
Now the little boy was weeping so bitterly that 
his tears prevented his seeing the king ; but the 
king saw nim, and stopped to ask him about his 
trouble. Then the child told him all his grie^ 
for he had often heard of this good king before, 
although he had never actually spoken to him 
face to face. When the king heard that the 
little boy was poor and fatherless, he said, * I 
have promised to be the father of the fatherless, 
so I will be your father and you shall be my son. 
And because you have not l>een afraid to tell me 
your troubles and ask me to help you, you shall 
come and live with me in the beautiful mansions 
I have prepared for them that love me. But 
before you can come there you must go and take 
off your filthy raes, and wash till you are clean 
in a fountain which you will see the first thing on 
the road to my kingdom, and then you must put 
on some white garmentis, which you will there 
find ready for you, and which you must wear on 
the journey, so that every one may know you are 
one of my adopted children, and let you pass by 
in safety. And when you reach the fountain you 
must dxink the water, for whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall never thirst.' " 

" What did the boy do ?" asked Jack. 

" He set out directly for this glorious kingdom. 
He went straight to the fountain and threw off 
his filthy rags, and washed till he was clean every 
whit. Dear Jack, vron't you go too ?" 

"//" said Jack, in astonishment, "how can / 
go?" 

" You are like this poor boy. You are poor 
and miserable. But God has promised to help 
yqa. There is the fountain of a Saviour's blood 
for you. You are covered ,with sins and iniqui- 
ties—but there are the white gannento of Christ'a 
righteousness for you, Aluough perhaps you 
don't know it, you are thirsting for the living 
water. That boy ^d not hesttatn to do vl:at tuu 
king told lum — he belie; •'•i his wor-i and he 
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obeyed. Then, dear cliild, why don't yon t Why 
don t yon cast your care on Him who careth for 
yout Why don't yon take all your sorrows to 
the gentle, gracious Saviour t" 

While Mr. Dorrington had been speaking Jack 
had risen from his pmow, and was now sitting on 
the edge of the bed. 

** Will you set out on this heavenly road ?" Mr. 
Doqington asked, taking the child's hand in his. 

" Mr. Dorrington," said Jack, hiding his face 
on his friend's shoulder, "I've been trying to 
ever since papa died. As I knelt by his grave I 
made a resolution that I would, but I don't know 
which way to go." 

" You must go straight to Jesus. Ton must 
throw down your load of sins and cares at his 
cross, let his precious blood wash you from eveiy 
stain, and then, clothed with his righteousness, 
you must set forth upon your journey to your 
heavenly home." 

Mr. Dorrin^on took a Bible from his pockety 
and opening it at the seventh chapter of the 
Eevelation, read, — "After this I beheld, and, 
lo, a great multitude, which no man could num- 
ber, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands. . . . And one of the elders 
answered, saying unto me, What are these which 
are arrayed in white robes ? and whence came 
they ? . . . And he said to me, These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefobb are they 
before the throne of God, and serve Him day and 
night in his temple : and He that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For 
the Lamb which ia in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters : and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes." 

" Jack, do you not wish to be one of these I" 

** Yes," whispered Jack. 

It was a low whisper, but it came from his 
heart, and the good minister prayed in plain 
and earnest language that grace might indeed 
be i given to this child to reach the heavenly 
home. 



PEOEEB. 

Ehbowesxd in sweets of Indian bloom. 

And flowers unknown in Northern fields, 
In radiant beauty, rich perfume, 

Which Eastern glorious summer yields— 
A little building standa—the fold 

Of Indian children thither brought. 
That they of Jesus may be told. 

And in his holy laws be taught; 
And that kind Saviour's lambs might be^ 
Who said, « Lat children come to Me." 



Then let us enter in and view 
The Indian school; a happy plaee} 
The neat attiie, the smiling face. 

The peace and order reining through} . 

And there an Indian maid we see. 
Teaching the little ones to know 
Their Saviour, and to Him to go* 

That Indian maid is Peoree. 

" Beloved," the meaning of that name— 

And so she is, by all around ; 
How was it that at first she came 

To tread that consecrated ground P 

When Peoree— a little child, 
Wandered in heathen deserts wild. 
Her father died, and thus bereft, 
Her brother and herself were left; 
An unkind mother then remained, 
Who used her roughly, loved her not. 

How most a tender heart be pained 
To think of this, and they whose lot 

Has fallen in a Christian land. 
Where kind parental love is found. 
And sweet affection circles round 

Christ^s families, a happv band ! 

How should they prize God's ^fts, and praise 

His goodness for their happy days ! 

And Peoree would often mourn 
Her kinder father from her torn. 

When these two children yet were young. 
And still the heathen wilds among, 
jl famine in the land prevailed, 
And all their httle store had failed. 
Their mother told them she must go 
And beg for rice, but would not stay* 

The day passed on,—night came, but no^ 
She came not, and no food had they. 

Perhaps she meant to leave them there, 

Unshielded bv a mother's care. 
And mindful of herself alone, 
Hardened in heart, no pity shown. 

Would not their burden bear. 

Another day arose and set. 

No mother to relieve them yet; 

For two whole days no food they had, 

But hungry, thirsty, faint, and sad, 

They knew not what to do: they said, 
"Perhaps a tiger sprung to kill- 
Perhaps our mother, taken ill. 

Under some wayside tree lies dead* 

Perhaps to look for her is vain, 

She never meant to come again.* 

Said Peoree, with tearful eye, 
" Dear brother, let us go away 

To look for food, for we must die 
If here alone we longer stay." 

And so these babes together went, 
Alone and friendless, faint and weak 

With hunger, and with watchin? spent, 
Some friend, some help, some food to seek. 
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way they t 
And to each other sadfy talked ; 
But no one pitied them, or gave 
A grain of nee their lives to save. 
For heathen hearts, which do not feel 
A Saviour's love, are hard as steel : 
Yet was God's eye upon them then^ 
Though pitied not hy cruel men. 

A missionary, passing by, 

Saw the poor chilmren both in grief. 
He pitied them, and asked them why . 

They wept, and offered them reliei. 
Their tale they told, he found it true. 

He took them, they were clothed and fed; 

f I know a lady," then he said. 
" 'V^oi^eks for children, such as you; •'* 
l^jOtdkvijU'go to her, and will find 
This lady very good and kind." 

Then Seoree was sent away. 
In a nice little boat, to where 
This lady Uv«d — ^beneath whose care 

She soon gr^w healthy, stsopg, and g:ay. 

And to ^e Ipdian schoo^was 'brought-* 

w iGrod'fl holy word and nay to learn. 

^nd now grown np,*«^ in her turn. 
Has younger children taug|ij. .. 

, JAMES BDMBSroir. 

[The IdtA aad'ttcellent mid^^aries who'took care 
of -^^Opree we»« ihe late Bev.JlWeitbr^cht, and Mrs. 
Weitj!)re<flit; Mr.^Weitbrech^'btad an o*phan atMum* 
for bjoblVrAiMS Met- Weitbie<^ one >£)]^jgirlB. '^^U&ir 
station Jinp niBiirdw^i novth of Calcutta.]- 



Yoir woujid t^i4j|^if y(«i saw na togeither/ that we 
are sisteis, i^ Itf^plo fay we resemble each oi;her 
very mulih. ,i Bi^i we tfQ not sisters.; >e are.osly 
&iends«. ^I ^on^lici^ and my dear,fi*iend and 
playfisliow . isi c^ed jyiinnie. Mionie id a year 
oldeQjtJ^p^ ai4, and a little taller. 

Mim^hasl^st }^t aunt; that is why«he wears 
a black irock. Bv|j|» she knew only « little about 
her aunt, so she .jlias not thought it right to ciy 
very much about it. 

We are particularly fond ,of gathering flowers. 
We haye just been into the field to look for wild 
flowers. Minnie helped me to All the Ijmsket, and 
we are now going intp our summerhouse to make 
them into a wreath. 

We are nea^>#Iway8 tctgfBJbher, Minipe and I, 
for we neither ,ol- US: hay^ any aisters or brothers; 
and it would be very dull, yon knjpw,' without any 
one t6 jplav with. Besides, my mamma says it is 
not desirable to be an only child, and so she likes 
me to be a good deal with a little girl of my own 
age. I suppose one reason is that I may not grow 
■up what she calls "an old-fashioned little body." 
But perhaps there is another and more important 
reason — that I may be kept from wishing always 
to have my own way. Of -jourse .1 often »<ive up 
my own way when I am playing with Minnie. 



I love dear Minnie, and I let her have my doll 
even when I really wish in my own mind to pUy 
with it myself. And I did not spold her., when 
she broke the giraffe's head in my Koah*s ark. I 
knew it was only an accident. Minnie cried when 
she saw the head come off, with it^long neck 
sticking to it ; but I put my arms round her,, and 
kissed her, and said, " I am very glad it is not 
your head which has come off;" and so then 
Mi]mje-'l«ttg}ied, and said I was a faiiny girl. I 
thinfc that was -tetter than scolding her. 

Resides, scolding would not have joined the 
h^d on again, which my papa did in the evenitig 
with some of his gum. 

V j do not think I have anything else' to say about 
U8 just now, except that we have had our portraits 
taken. It waa our wish to be put together in the 
same picture, so my mamma sent for the photb- 
grapher to bring his machine (I don't think that 
is the right word, but perhaps it will do) into our 
garden, and then Minnie and I were told to stand 
just in front of our drawing-room window, which 
has some trellis work close to it. The gentleman 
who came said it would make an "effective back- 
ground." J. remember his words, though I do 
not exactly know what they mean. Minnie had 
her staraw hat witK a black feather in her left 
hand. . •' I had a basket of floijrers hanging over my 
right arm, but with mv other arm I took hold of 
Minnie's arm. I tried to do so as lovingly^ as I 
conjd, because I wished the, picture to sho^ how 
lona 1 491 of d^r Minnie^ and the artist said the 
sun would make our portraits look exactly as we 
put ourselves. . He said the sun would do this so 
exactly thai if a hair was out of its place, or a 
hole torn in my frock, or a frown on my face, all 
would show when the picture was done. Nurse 
arranged my dress, and Minnie's too, and brushed 
our hair, and said we were in "apple-pie order;" 
and I am sure we were both smiUng, for I was 
strongly inclined to laugh, and Minnie whispered 
to me afterwards that she wanted to laugh too; 
just because we ought not, I suppose. 

We did not see the pictuxe that day, for the 
photographer said it was only the negative. Per- 
naps you understand that; I don't, nor does 
Minnie. So we had to wait several days. 

At last the portrait came. Mamma was pleased 
with it, and so were we. We think it very like 
us. If you would like to see it, it hangs up in 
our drawing-room, and if you are coming near as 
I shall have much pleasure in showing it .to yon, 
and leaking your opinion about it. So good-bye 
for the present. alioe. 

[As it may not be convenient to our readers to 
caU at Alice's house for the purpose of giving 
their opinion — especially as she has forgotten tS 
append her address — we are glad to be able to 
present them with a copy of the photograph, so 
carefuUy engraved by Messrs. Butterworth and 
Heath as to thoroughly preserve the speaking 
featiurea of the original. — Ed.] 
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TWO DEAE FEIEND?. 

(Photogrsplied from life.) 
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SOLDIER HAEOLD, 

JlSJ) THB battles he rOTJGHT. 
By the Author of "Arthue's Victobt." 

Chapter XXIV.— Lucy gives hee First 

Lesson. 

At length the morning which Lucy so eagerly 

anticipated came. Mr. Armytage could scarcely 

trust her to any one's care but his own. 

Still he fimcied she would prefer making her 
visit without him ; so he carried her to the car- 
riage and placed her under the charge of Anne, 
with strict injunctions to take very great care of 
her. 

Anne was delighted with the office, and was 
very much pleased also that she should be pre- 
sent to witness her mother's surprise at the dis- 



closure of the secret she had kept so long. 
Harold pleaded hard to go too. 

**In with you then, my boy,'* and he stepped 
in quickly, and they drove away, Mr. Armytage 
again repeating his injunctions to be very carefiil 
of Lucy. 

Dr. Knight waved his hand to them from the 
window as they passed, and smiUngly held out his 
watch. 

Mrs. Bell was sitting in her usual seat by the 
little window; she welcomed her visitors with 
much pleasure. Lucy lost no time in commencing 
the business that had brought them there. 

"How nice it would be if you could read, 
Mrs. Bell ! " she said ; "it would help to pass 
the hours away. They must seem very long to 
you." 

"Yes, Miss Lucy," replied Mrs. Bell, with a 
sigh, "I feel that daily. It is my greatest trial 
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that I cannot read God's word. I did not value 
it when I could. But I try not to repine- at 
what is impossible now." 

**It is not impossible!*' exclaimed Lucy, 
eagerly. **I will teach you if you will let 
me." 

A look of pleased surprise passed for a mo- 
ment over Mrs. Bell's face, but it faded away 
again, and she shook her head. 

"No, no, Miss Lucy, it's impossible; young 
folks may learn from those excellent books for 
the blind, but I am too old. Don't make me 
hope for what can never come to pass, there's 
a dear." 

** Indeed, Mrs. Bell, it is not impossible. You 
can learn, I am sure, if you try. Dr. Knight 
you can. You will try, wont you, Mrts. ] 
to please me." ,r 

** Oh, do, mother," pleaded Anne ; '' ^iljua 
Lucy has been learning herself such a lor— * : ■ l^ 
just to teach you." 

The tears rushed to those sightless eyesjNand 
coursed down her -cheeks. ^A »' 

** Yes, indeed — indeed I will try, deal? Miss 
Lucy, if you have taken all that trouble, for me. 
But you'll find me a very dull scholq^r* 1 doubt 
we shan't succeed." 

Lucy opened her book without another word ; 
and Mrs. Bell, more quickly than she had deemed 
possible, detected by the touch the letter Lucy 
named to her. 

" The time's up, Miss Lucy," said the voice of 
Dr. Knight at the door, just as the fourth letter 
was being learnt perfectly. 

Lucy started up. 

"Just five minutes more, please, Dr. Knight." 

**Not another minute," was the repjy, 

Mrs. Bell clasped Lucy's hands in both hers. 

"To say I am grateful to you, Miss Lucy," 
she said, in a trembling voice, "would not be 
expressing one hundredth part of what I feel. 
I can't say much, but I will try to do. I will 
try to get on faster than even you could wish. 
WiU you leave me that precious book, and I 
will try what I can do by myself until you come 
again ? " 

Lucy readily agreed to leave it. 

"Oh, mother," exclaimed Anne, "won't it be 
delightful if you get to read ? " 

" It will be a miracle of God's mercy if I do. 
And yet I have a hope that it will be so, through 
the endeavours of your dear young Udy, Anne." 

"James would be glad if he knew, Mrs. Bell," 
said Harold. 

"Ay, Master Harold, and perhaps he does 
know — we cannot tell." 

Lucy was very tired when she returned home, 
and was obliged to rest for some time on the sofaj 
But a sweet feeling of thankful happiness was at 
her heart, that she had been permitted to work, 
however humbly, in the Lord's vineyard. 



Chapter XXV.— Jem's Present. 

From that time Lucy never passed a day, when 
she was able, without giving Mrs. Bell a lesson ; 
and by the time the cold weather set in her 
pupil had improved so much that she was almost 
able to read a chapter in the Bible. Lucy could 
not go any longer then, but Mrs. Bell hoped she 
could go on by herself with an occasional visit to 
the Hall for help in surmounting any difl&culty. 

She felt Lucy's kindness most deeply. The 
care and trouble she had taken she could only 
repay by asking God to bless her, she said. That 
she did daily. 

But the whole aspect of her life was altered. 
Houpa^at had often been lonely, in spite of her 
L^h'.^. ifmiiess, were jo .^^,lpnger ; and she might 
oHeii ^oe seen with ^ portion of thq Testament 
uhitJi: Lucy had',g^^ hdl' in her hand, and led 
^ly ^m^litt)^* child, bending her steps to 
I ■ I l^r'worl' of life to onb of her sick neigh- 
bours.'^ *' 

Harol^ had not forgotten his wish of making 
Jem a present. He had been saving all he could 
spare from his weekly allowance for two or three 
months, and he had quite a nice sum ; but the 
difficulty was, what the present was to be. 
Neither he nor the girls could think of any- 
thing at all likely. At last Harold thought of 
.asking Mr. Armytage. 

"Papa," he said, "I do so want to give Jem 
something this Christmas, but I can't tell what- 
ever it is to be. Can you help me ? " 

" "Why do you want to give him something, my 
boy?" 

Harold hesitated. 

" Why, papa, I think this is it. Jem has some- 
times ma4e me do right when I should not have 
done it without him, and I want him to see that 
I don't forget it." 

What a pleasure those words gave to Mr, 
Armytage ! but he only said, — 

"I am glad Jem has been of use to you, Har- 
old ; and I am also glad you wish to be of some 
use to him. How much money have you ? " 

" Fifteen shillings. I have been saving it all 
the half-year, papa." 

"That is a nice sum : you must have been 
very self-denying to have saved all that out of 
your shilling a week. I will try to think of 
something that will be useful to Jem." 

That evening Mr. Armytage called his boy to 
him. 

" I think I have found out what your present 
is to be, Harry." 

" What, papa?" he exclaimed, eagerly; "please 
do let me hear quick." 

* * I find that Jem spends his evenings in car- 
pentering ; he has made various little articles to 
add to the beauty and comfort of his mother's 
cottage ; but he is very badly off for tools. What 
do you think of buying him a box of carpenter's 
tools ?— that would be most useful to him. Then 
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perhaps he might be able to make some few 
things for his neighbours, and so add to his 
weekly earnings. What do you say, Harry I " 

"It's the very thing, papa ; I am so glad you 
thought of it. I know Jem is very fond of car- 
pentering. But will my money buy it, papa ? '* 

"I am afraid not, my boy," replied Army- 
tage, with a smile, "but I will add tiie rest. 

Harold looked doubtful. 

** But it won't be all my present then ; and I 
should like it to be." 

** Oh yes, it will, if I give you the money." 

" But I wanted it to be my very own — what I 
had saved; and it must be, papa.. So I am 
afraid Jem must wait for his box of tools, and 
we must think of something else for him." 

''My dear Harry, listen to me. You have 
practised a good deal of self-denial in this matter, 
and I commend you for it ; and I know it is but 
natural that yon should wish your present to be 
entirely your own. And yet, if you think a 
little, you will see that, after all, it is a little self- 
ishness on your part. Would it 'not be much 
better to ^ve Jem something really useful, even 
though it IS not altogether bought with your own 
money ? Will you not give up your own wishes 
for his good?" 

** W3l, papa, I will try," replied Harold, with 
a great sigh ; ** but I do so want it all to be my 
own present" 

** Well, dear, you shall do this, — if you like, I 
win lay down the money that is wanted, and you 
shall save something each week to repay me. 
Will that satisfy you I" 

The cloud passed from Harold's brow as he re- 
plied, — 

**0h yes, that will be the very thing. And 
when may we go and buy it, papa ? " 

** To-morrow, if you like." 

The next afternoon Mr. Armytage took Harold 
with him in the dog-cart to Crofton, to choose his 
present for Jem. He resolved it should be the 
very best that could be had ; but he looked rather 
grave, on asking the price, to find it was three 
pounds. Mr. Armytage, however, paid the dififer- 
ence without a word, and the box was placed 
in the dog-cart^ much to Harold's satisfaction. 

" I shall be a long while before I am able to pay 
you, papa," he said. 

"I do not wish you to pay me, my boy. Let 
it be my Christmas present to you, and you shall 
give it to Jem. You know I always give you 
something at Christmas, so this shall be my gift 
this year, instead of anything for yourself. It 
would take you a long time to save this sum out 
of your weekly income, Harry." 

*'It would indeed, papa. I had no idea it 
would cost so much." 

'* You will still have the satisfaction of feeling 
that you have denied yourself to give Jem plea- 
sure ; and you know who has said, ' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.'" 

Harold was eager for Christmas Eve to arrive. 



At length it came, and Jem was summoned to the 
schoolroom to receive his present. 

Harold opened the box and showed the various 
tools it contained. 

Jem was as much pleased as he expected, which 
is saying a great deal ; and the tears stood in his 
eyes as he warmly thanked his young master. 

" I shall keep these all my life, Master Harry," 
he said; ''and I can make mother a footstool, 
which I could not do before, because I had not a 
saw. But first I shall make you a wheelbarrow, if 
you will let me. You will know whom to come to. 
Master Harry, to mend your toys when you break 
them. It's the most useful thing you could have 
thought of, Master Harry, and I don't how to 
thank you enough." 

** I am very glad you like it, Jem." 



Chaptbe XXVI.— The Fish-pond. . 

Chbistmas passed away, imd a day or two after- 
wards a frost set in, and Harold and Philip 
promised themselves a good deal of sliding on 
the fish-pond. On the last day of the year Mr. 
Armytage gave them leave to go, as Thomas had 
pronounced the ice bearable. They spent nearly 
the whole day on the pond, and very greatly 
they enjoyed it. 

New Year's day rose clear and bright, with a 
promise of continuance of frost, though on the 
previous evening it had looked rather inclined to 
thaw. 

Harold and Philip were off again immediately 
after breakfast, and Mabel and Nellie obtained 
permission to follow them as soon as the small 
amount of sewing which Mrs. Armytage required 
to be done each day during the holidays was 
finished ; and even little Annie wished to go to 
look on, though she would on no account venture 
on the ice. 

Nellie was in high glee, and could scarcely con- 
trol her spirits. She flew across the pond, and 
even Philip was willing to admit that she was a 
better slider than either of the boys. 

Mabel remained for a little while with Annie 
on the shore ; but after a little while she too 
longed to try the ice, and Annie was left alone.> 

"Do come, Annie," shouted Nellie, as she 
passed her, "it is such fun." 

" No, I should not like ; I am afraid." 

" Nonsense ! I will take care of you. You 
shall take hold of my hand." 

"Don't persuade her if she does not want, 
Nellie," said Mabel; "she is frightened." 

But Nellie would take no denial ; she was bent 
upon teaching Annie to slide, so that at length 
Annie, fearing and trembling, stepped down upon 
the ice. Nellie put her arms round her, and 
began to lead her slowly forward. 

But Nellie's spirits had completely got the 
better of her, and she could no more go quietly 
than she could fly. She kept fast hold of Aunie, 
but began to dance with her round the pond. 
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The look of absolute terror on the ijoor child's 
face was piteous to see, and Mabel again called to 
Nellie to let her go. 

" She is all right, Bella," was the reply, as she 
quickened her pace ; '' I have fast hold of her, 
sh» can't fall." 

** Oh, do— do let me go ! " pleaded Annie, but 
to no pur^se. 

Nellie, in her madcap dance, was approaching 
the farther end of the pond, when Harold called 
out, — 

'* Mind, Nellie, don't go under those trees ; papa 
told us to keep away from them, as it might not 
be quite safe. '^ 

On hearing this poor Annie's terror became un- 
bounded, and she contrived to slip from Nellie's 
grasp. She was quite bewildered, and made for 
the shore under tne trees of which Harold had 
just warned them. Nellie, seeing this, ran after 
her '; but Annie would not be caught again, and 
in her haste to escape Nellie's grasp she stumbled 
and fell. 

There was a crash and a splash, then the water 
closed over the gap, and Annie was nowhere to 
be seen. 

The rest looked each other in the face for a 
moment in blank dismay. Then Nellie set up 
a scream — such a scream. 

Harold was the first to come to his senses. 

" It is no use standing here,** he exclaimed, 
'' we must do something : so some of you run for 
help." 

Mabel and Philip started off immediately, but 
Nellie threw herself on the bank crying bitterly. 

There was no help near, for there was no work 
being done in the garden now, so that neither 
Thomas nor Jem was busy there ; so that Mabel 
and Philip had to run, as faj9t as their fear-stricken 
limbs would carry them, to the house for some 
one to come to the rescue. 

Meanwhile Harold was doing what he could on 
the pond. He knew that it would be some time 
before help could arrive, and that when it did 
it might be too late. He approached the place 
cautiously, climbing the bank as he neared the 
water. Little Anme had already risen once, with 
her arms thrown out, crying wildly for help. 
Harold stood on the edge of the pond, and grasp- 
ing the branch of a tree firmly with one hand, he 
thought he might perhaps be able to catch her 
with the other. 

There she is once more. 

But she is quiet this time ; her eyes closed, and 
her fair hair dripping about her. 

Harold made a dart. Yes, he had seized her 
dress, but he had not strength to drag her out. 
All he could do was to keep firm hol^ so as to 
raise her head above the water. 

Minutes passed, which seemed hours to Harold. 
He thought he could not possibly hold out untii 
help came. The hand that grasped Annie was 
quite numb with cold, and the arm aroxmd the 
tree was cramped, and his head swam with the 



efforts he was making : he was quite alone now, 
for Nellie had quickly followed the others. 

At length a sound of voices was heard in the 
distance. 

How thankful Harold was ! He thought, had 
they delayed a minute longer, he should have been 
obliged to let go his burden. There was an indis- 
tinct murmur; he felt that Annie was taken 
from his grasp, and that he himself was in the 
arms of some one. 

And then he knew nothing more until he found 
himself laid on the so£bi in the dinine-room at 
home, and Mr. Armytage bending over him. The 
strain upon his strength had been too great, and 
when there was no longer need for him to exert it, 
he had fainted. 

" My brave, my noble boy f Thank God he 
lives ! ^ exclaimed Mr. Armytage, fervently. 

Harold looked up. 

** Where is Annie?" he asked, in a feeble 
voice ; " is she saved ? ** 

« Annie is up-stairs in a warm bed. She is 
saved, owing to your exertions, my precious boy. 
Dr. Knight declares that if she had been under 
the water the whole of the time life would haye 
been gone." 

It was nearly gone as it was, though Mr. Army- 
tage did not teU Harold so. The usual means 
were tried, but for some time without restoring 
consciousness; and Dr. Knight feared that she 
must have struck her head against the edge of the 
ice in fallings and that a serious illness might be 
the consequence. But after some time the blue 
eyes opened, and Annie was able to recognise them 
all. She seemed very weary, and was msposed to 
sleep ; so Mr. Armytage turned them all out, and 
sat beside her while she slept^ hoping she would 
wake refreshed. 

Word was sent to Mr. Mortimer when the worst 
was past, 80 that he was not alarmed unneces- 
sarily. 



Chafteb XXYII.— The Evening cheeps 

IN AGAIN. 

Habold soon recovered fk'om the effects of his 
exertions ; and by the afternoon he was able to 
run about as usual, only feeling a little weak and 
tired. His praise was in every one's mouth. 
But for him little Annie would have met with 
a dreadfiil death. Servants and sisters all spoke 
of his good deed ; and even grandmamma said 
that he nad shown great presence of mind on the 
occasion. So that Harold began to feel quite 
proud of himself. They had adl run away ; he 
alone had stayed to help Annie. What a clever 
boy he must be f No one now need accuse him 
of being careless. 

Ah, Harold, Harold, take caret else the 
enemy will be creeping in at an unguarded ,mo- 
ment, and finding you unwatchful, will conquer. 

But perhaps tiie one most to be pitied was 
Nellie. She was perfectly miserable the whole 
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day, for slie knew she was to blame for it alL If 
it mid not been for her love of frolic and mischief, 
the accident wonld not haye happened. She was 
BO anzions to learn how Annie was, and yet she 
scarcely dared yentnre into the honse to ask. 

But it was too cold to stay out long, so at last 
she stole into the schoolroom nnobserved, and, 
throwing herself down on the mg before the fire, 
cried herself to sleep. 

And there Annie fonnd her when she came in. 

''Oh, Miss Nellie dear, yon are here; I had 
been wonderine what had become of yon, and so 
has Miss Mabel." 

Nellie started np, half bewildered, at the sonnd 
of her yoice. 

** Oh, Anne^" she exclaimed, with a fresh burst 
of tears, *' how is Annie ? I have been dreaming 
of her just as I saw her when they had taken her 
out of the water, with her hair hanging dripping, 
and her pale, pale face ; and I thought they said 
she was dead. Oh, it was dreadful 1" and Nellie 
coyered her fiftce with her hands, and shuddered 
at the remembrance. 

'' I hope she is coming round nicely now, Miss 
Nellie dear, so don't distress yourselt Our dear, 
braye Master Harry sayed the poor little lady^s 
life. Jem says for certain she would haye died 
if she had stayed in the water much -longer." 

''Oh, don% Anne, don't! I cannot bear it," 
replied Nellie. 

Anne sat down on the floor beside her, and 
comforted her as well as she could ; but she could 
not stay lonff, she was wanted elsewhere. 

Late in ti^e afternoon Nellie roused up and 
stole into the drawing-room, where she thought 
perhaps she might find her father. He was there, 
with Lucy and Bella sitting by him. Nellie 
crept up to him, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, again burst into tears. 

"Come, my little Nellie, you must not cry so. 
Annie is much better now, and I hope wiU be 
really no worse for her cold bath." 

The tones of his yoice encouraged Nellie to look 
ap ; but she only said, — 

"Oh, papa, I am so sorry." 

And then her head went down again. 

"You did not know Annie would &11, Nellie 
darling," said Mabel, soothingly. 

"No," said Mrs. Armytage, "she did not 
know, Bella ; but Nellie ought not to haye per- 
suaded the little girl on to the ice so much agamst 
her will : and it was like one of my wild lassie's 
madcap tricks to dance round the pond with her. 
I am yer^ grateful the accident has not proyed a 
more serious one." 

"We have Harry to thank that it has not, 

Oa," said Lucy; "I don't know how he could 
1 her so long as he did." 
"Yes, it was Harry— under God — Lucy, who 
sayed the poor child's life." 

" I shall neyer get into mischief again, papa," 
exclaimed Nellie, yehemently. 
"I hope yon won't^ Nellie," was the quiet 



reply : " I hope you will let this be a warning 
not to let ^our high spirits run away with you. 
But you will haye to be watchful, my child; 
faults are not to be conquered with once striving 
against." 

"Papa, I do think I shall always remember, 
especially when I see Annie. I shall be as grave 
and quiet as Lucy. I never spent such a miser- 
able day as this has been." 

"I think you are sorry for what has occurred, 
Nellie, or I should talk to you more seriously 
than I have done ; for indeed, my child, it is not 
a light matter to endanger the life of a fellow- 
creature by your wildness, as you have done. 
Thank God fervently that you are spared the 
remorse of having caused your little friend's 
death ; and ask mm, Nellie, to make you more 
careful for the future." 

At that moment the door opened, and Harold 
entered.^ Mabel sprang towards him to overwhelm 



him warmly for his great share in averting the 
evil consequences of tue accident she had caused. 

That night, when Harold went to bid Mr. 
Armytage ^od night, he put his arm round him, 
and drew him towards him. 

"Harry, my boy, I am afraid you have not 
been fighting to*day. The soldier's weapons have 
been laid down, and an ugly enemy has raised his 
head." 

"What do you mean, papa?" 

"I mean, my boy, that I fear you hare let 
pride find its way into your heart on account of 
this brave deed you have done." 

" Papa, I saved Annie's life I" 

" Yei^ and I repeat it was a brave deed. But, 
Harry, it was God who gave you the strength and 
the thought to do it ; do not forget Him in it all, 
and don't let it make you unwatchful." 

" I don't think it inll, papa," was the reply, as 
Harold kissed his father and bade him good 
night. 

But Harold whispered to himself, " Yes, it is 
a thing to be proud o^ and I am proud of it. 
It is not many boys who could and would have 
done it Philip, for instance, would have left his 
sister in the water without trying anything, if it 
had not been for me. I don't think papa appre- 
ciates enough what I have done. However, / 
know it is a great thing." 

And Harold went on thinking in this strain 
until he grew very proud indeed. 

And before he fell asleep he came to the con- 
clusion that he could not go far wrong after the 
courage and thought he had shown that day. 

Ah, the enemy was making rapid strides into 
the king's country, and the little soldier was 
sleeping at his post. 
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TIRESOME BABY. 

"Mamma, mamma, I am quite ready," cried 
little Edith Allen, bounding into the room ia her 
walking dress. 

Then, as her eyes fell on her mother, the bright 
little face suddenly clouded. 

"Why, mamma," she exclaimed, "you have 
not begun to get ready. Are not you going ? 
Have you forgotten that you promised to take 
me to see the school fite in the park this after- 
noon ?" 

"No, dear Edith, I had not forgotten,** said 
her mother, "but I am sorry to say I cannot 
go with you to-day. Nurse is going home to 
see her sister, who is very ill, and baby is very 
fretful. I do not think he can be quite well to- 
day, so I should not feel comfortable to leave him 
with Mary. But you will not be disappointed of 
your promised treat, my love. I have sent to 
Miss Herbert to call for you and take you with 
her, — and see, here she comes." 

" Oh ! but, mamma, that will not be half so 
nice as goin^ with you,** cried Edith. " It is too 
bad— that tiresome baby, he is always interfering 
with my pleasure.*' 

"Edith ! Edith 1 dear child, do yon know what 
you are saying?" interrupted the quiet voice of a 
lady, who had entered the room as she spoke. 
"No, I am sure you do not,** she continued, as 
the child, struck by the sorrowful tones, turned 
to her, and wondered yet more at the grave, pale 
face and tearful eyes of her friend. 

"Well, dear Miss Herbert, it does seem hard,** 
she said. " Mamma can never hardly take me 
out, as she used before Franky was bom. He 
takes up all her time now.** 

* ' I did not think you were jealous of your little 
brother, Edith, " said her mother, gravely. 

"Jealous of Franky, mamma! Oh no, I am 
not. I love him dearly. But I do like to have 
you all to myself sometimes, like I used.** 

"You are a foolish child, Edith," said Miss 
Herbert, "and don't know what you are talking 
about. But come, kiss mamma and let us go. 
Ask her to allow you to go home with me and 
drink tea after the fSte is over. I have a little 
story to tell you I think you will be interested in. 
Martin shall bring you home this evening.'* 

Edith's eyes brightened, for to drink tea with 
Miss Herbert was always looked upon as a great 
treat by all her little friends. She was so fond ot 
children, and always seemed to know the right 
way to interest and amuse them. 

"Oh! may I, mamma?" she eagerly asked.' 

Mrs. Allen readily consented, and they started 
off on their walk. 

Tlie children of the village schools were hold- 
ing their annual fete on this day. A gentleman 
in the neighbourhood had thrown open his beau- 
tiful groimds for the occasion. Tents were erected 
in the park for the dinner and tea ; and as Miss 
Herbert and Edith drew near a band of music 



was playing merrily, flags and banners were 
streaming on the air, the voices of the childreii 
rang out joyously, and all presented a scene of 
festivity and happiness. All kinds of amuse- 
ments were provided — cricket and football for 
the boys, archery and croquet, swings and don- 
key-riding, and I cannot tell what besides. Many 
of Edith's little friends were here also ; and she 
spent a very pleasant afternoon. They joined in 
some of the games, and then waited to see the 
children have their tea, and after that their 
prizes were distributed to them. When that 
was over Edith was ready to wajk home with 
Miss Herbert, and very much enjoyed the quiet 
tea, with the fresh strawberries and cream pro- 
vided by her kind friend. 

When old Martin had removed the tray, and 
all was quiet, Edith said, — 

" Now, Miss Herbert, for your promised 
story.'* 

" Come and sit here by the open window, be- 
side me, then," said Miss Herbert, "and I will 
begin. When I was a little girl, Edith, scarcely- 
older than you, I lived with my ^ther and 
mother in a pretty country village, many'mHes 
from here. For some years I was an only child, 
and perhaps on that account I was a little 
spoiled, for I had grown selfish and fond of 
having my own way, as an only child is some- 
times apt to do. And when a baby brother was 
bom, though I dearly loved him, yet I sometimes 
grumbled that I could not have my mother's sole 
attention as before. And what still more vexed 
me was, that I had sometimes to give up my own 
time and pleasure to nurse and amuse him ; for 
my parents were not rich people, and we only 
kept one servant. WeU, one day, when little 
Charlie was beginning to run about and talk to 
us in his own pretty baby fashion, my mother 
said to me, * Annie, I want you to take charge of 
Charlie this afternoon. I am going to drive to 
the next town with papa, and Susan is busy to- 
day, so you must do your best to amuse him and 
keep him out of mischief.* WeU, Edith, you 
must know I was not best pleased to hear this, 
for I had arranged to go with my favourite com- 
panion and schoolfellow, Carry Morrison, on a 
nutting expedition. I even ventured to hint as 
much to my mother ; but she only answered that 
the nuts could wait, but her visit could not be 
put off. 

"There was no help for it, therefore, and it 
was with no very pleasant feelings I watched 
them drive off, and received their parting injunc- 
tions. * How provoking it is ! ' I muttered to 
myself, as I turned away from the door, with 
Charlie in my arms, and entered the little par- 
lour; *it is always the way now when- 1 want 
to do anything.* And seating him on the carpet, 
and placing a drawer full of toys at his side, I 
left him to amuse himself, and settled myself 
with a story-book in the old-fashioned window- 
seat. 
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" I read on for some time, never once speaking 

to the child. The dear little fellow was very 

good for some time ; but at last he grew tired of 

jjlaying by himself, and came to my side. * Sister 

I take Charlie,' he said. *No, no,' I answered, 

I impatientlv ; * Charlie go and play, like a go6d 

boy, and let sister read.' The little one went 

sadly away, and sat down amongst his toys for 

a while longer. 

I ** Then presently he burst into tears. * Where's 

' mamma?' he cried; * Charlie want mamma — 

I mamma come home and take Charlie.' 

"I threw down my book, and snatched him 
up angrily. 'Naughty boy 1 leave off crying,' I 
said. And, of course, my words only made him 
I cry the more. 

" Just at this moment Carry Morrison put her 
head in at the door. 
" * What ! notTeady, Annie ?* she asked. 
*• *No,* I answered, with a burst of temper ; * I 
can't go. Carry. I'm so vexed. Mamma is gone 
out, and Susan is busy, and I've got this tiresome 
baby to mind, and he's as cross and disagreeable 
as he can be. I wish he had never been bom ! ' 

" *0h ! hush, Annie! ' said Carry ; * how can 
you talk so ? Dear little fellow ! 1 only wish I 
had a little brother or sister to play with — I 
would gladly stay at home with them. ' Never 
mind the nuts, dear ; they won't be over this 
long while, and we can go just as well another 
day. But do try and stop Charlie's cries now. 
— Come to me, darling,' she added, taking him 
gently out of my arms and wiping his tears away. 
* Why, what have you here on th(^ floor ? What 
a lot of pretty toys ! See, shall we build a 
stable for this little horse out of these bricks ? ' 

"And sitting down beside him she commenced 
work, talking merrily to him the while,« till his 
grief was aU forgotten, and he was laughing and 
dapping his baby hands with delight. 

"Carry stayed, with us till mamma came 
home ; and before that time my ill-temper had 
all vanished, and I was playing cheerfully with 
them. But still I did not feel quite happy ; 
and when mamma kissed and thanked me for 
staying at home, and giving up my walk to take 
care of baby, I felt terribly conscious that I did 
not deserve her praise. 

" But oh, Edith ! a fearful punishment was in 
store for me. How can I tell you what followed ! 
That very night little Charlie was seized with 
croup, and though doctors were sent for, and 
every remedy tried, it was of no avail ; and when 
the morning light came round, a white and 
motionless form upon the bed was all that 
remained of our little treasure. Ah ! then my 
impatient words the day before, * I wish he had 
never been'born 1' came back to my niiud, and it 
seemed to me that God had punished my sin by 
taking him away. What would I not have 
given to recall the events of that afternoon ! 
out it could not be. Carry Morrison stood by my 
side a few days later, looking, for the last time, 



upon our precious one, as he lay in his little 
coffin. How placid and beautiful he looked f 
The lovely white blossoms we had placed in his 
hands, and beside him, were not more pure 
than that little waxen figure. I burst into tears 
of agony. *0h. Carry,' I said, *how wicked I 
was to him ! I shall never forgive myself.' 

" She tried to soothe and comfort me ; but for 
long days and weeks I wept, refusing to be com- 
forted, for now that he was gone I felt how d.ear 
he was, what sunshine that baby smile had 
brought into the house, and how it had vanished 
with him. How quiet and desolate the rooms 
were without those little footsteps and that lisp- 
ing voice ! 

"But all the tears and repentance on earth 
could not bring him back. 

" Time passed on, aM the first edge of my 
grief wore off, and when the next year's snow- 
drops blossomed on little Charlie's grave, a baby 
sister came to gladden our hearts and brighten the 
home that Charlie's absence had made so deso- 
late. Oh 1 how I loved her ! She seemed to bring 
a message of forgiveness to me, and I tried to 
atone, by my devotion to her, for my former 
neglect. I was never weary of nursing her and 
ministering to her baby wants. 

** But she was a delicate, fragile little creature ; 
very unlike our bonny Charlie. She came with 
the snowdrops, and she was not unlike them her- 
self. She had been with us but a few short 
months when she faded away. Another little 
grave was made, and our Lily was laid to rest by 
Charlie's side. Never again afterwards did I 
know the blessing of a brother's or sister's com- 
panionship, and none but those who have had 
them and lost them, like me, can tell how I 
missed and longed for them. 

" I have been alone in the world since then. 
I love all children for the sake of those lost ones, 
who are never absent fi'om my memory. You 
know now, dear Edith, why your thoughtless 
words this afternoon, '.That tiresome baby is 
always interfering with my pleasure,' struck so 
painfully on my ears. I cannot hear such words 
without recalling, too vividly, my own misery ; 
and believe me, dear, however tiresome it may 
be to have to give up your own pleasure now and 
then for Franky's sake, it would interfere far 
more with that pleasure for you to lose him for 
ever." 

Edith's eyes were full of tears as she looked up. 

"Oh yes, dear Aliss Herbert, I am sure it 
would," she said. "I did not think how wrong 
it was. God will not punish me by taking 
Franky away, will He ? " she asked, earnestly. 

"No, darling, I trust not," said her friend. 
"We will ask Him to spare your brother's life, 
for many long years, to be a blessing to you all. 
My little Edith won't forget to ask this to-night, 
and to ask also that she may be more unselfish, 
and more willing to sacrifice her own will and 
pleasure to promote the happiness of others. But 
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here is Martin ready to take you home, so now 
good night, love." 

Mrs. Allen wondered that night at Edith's 
anxious little face, as she ran hastily into the 
nursery on reaching home. 

"Mamma, is Franky better?" she eagerly 
asked. **He is not going to be ill, is he ? " 

"No, dear, I hope not; he seems all right 
again now, and is fast asleep. Come away, or 
you will wake him." 

"Oh, I am so glad," Edith said; and then 
hiding her face on her mother's knee she told 
her Miss Herbert's story, concluding by say- 
ing, — 

"Oh, mamma, I was so afraid lest God should 
take Franky from me too. Help me to ask Him, 
mamma, to make me a better sister for the fu- 
ture," she whispered. , 

We can only add that Edith never forgot the 
lesson Miss Herbert had taught her, and when- 
ever she was tempted to be cross or impatient to 
her brothers and sisters in after years, the remem- 
brance of little Charlie helped her to check the 
impatient temper, and to be all that a loving 
little siater ought to be. ethel. 



THE PIEE BEIGADE. 

The Fire Brigade are a famous host, 

Ever ready, ever steady, pumping away. 

In danger and need they are at their post, 
Ever ready, &c. 

HOUSB ON PISB ! HOUSE OV VIKE ! 

Clear the street ! Hark the beat 
Of the horses' feet 
Of the Fire Brigade, Fire Brigade, 
Ever ready, &c. 

Theypoint no rifle to shoot the French, 

Ever ready, &c. 
They aim but to save, and the fire to quench, 
Ever ready, &c. 
House on fire ! house on fire ! 
Here they come ! make them room ! 
Here they feel at home. 
Do the Fire Brigade, Fire Brigade, 
Ever ready, &c- 

With hose in hand they are just as bold. 

Ever ready, &c. 
As soldiers can be who the musket hold. 
Ever ready, &c. 
House on fire ! house on fire I 
Pump away ! pump away ! 
Get your hose m play ! 
'Tu the Fire Brigade, Fire Brigade, 
Ever ready, &c. 

A voice from the window is screaming wild. 

Ever ready, &c. 
Now up with the ladder, and save tiiat child. 

Ever ready, &c. 
House on fire! house on fire 1 



tJp the V run ! Nobly done l 
Danger comes like fun 
To the Fire Brigade, Fire Brigade^ 
Ever ready, £c. 

Then here's a hurrah for the Fire Brigade, 

Ever ready, &c. 
At danger and death they are not dismayed; 
Ever ready, &c. 
Now all's ri^ht ! all is right ! 
Fire is out ! Face about ! 
Hark the merry shout 
Of the Fire JBrigade, Fire Brigade, . 
Ever ready, ever steady* pumping awaj ! 



STJPEESTITION. 

Soke years ago there existed (and perhaps exists 
Still) at the Marmadilla Frank, in the middle ol 
the city and island of Bombay, in India^ a human 
being who had inhabited a summerhouse, and 
held on the palm of his left hand a heavy flower- 
pot for twenty-one years without intermission. 
The narrator of this circumstance actually saw 
the hermit (for such he was called). The arm 
was completely sinew-bound and. shrivelled ; the 
nails of his fingers were nine inches long, and 
curved like the talons of a bird. His beard nearly 
reached to the ground when standing erect. 



WISHINGh TO BE A CHEISTIAN. 

There is no virtue in this. Many rest contented 
with merely saying, '*Ivn8h I were a Christian." 
That may be^rue. And yet you are not a Chris- 
tian. Ten thousand things which we wish to do, 
we yet on the whole choose not to do. God's re- 
quirement is, " Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve." You ** want to be a Christian,** perhaps. 
But do you choose to be a Christian ? Do you 
want to be a Christian in such a sense that you set 
aside every other "want" which interposes to 
prevent ? 
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-Bridget and her CtaL- 

PAPERS. 



When Jack heard of David's projected journey 
hla grief knew no bounds, although, at David s 



earnest desire, he managed to hide it from his 
mother. 

"Dear mamma has trouble enough without 
being worried in having to witness ours,'* David 
would say; at which Jack would, in childlike 
fashion, cling about his neck and hide his sor- 
rowful face, and make David promise over and over 
again to write to him very often while he was away. 

When the day came for leaving their old home, 
it was a sorrowful time for all ; but happily for 
them the business of packing gave them little 
time to indulge their grief. 

K 
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The day before, the Miss Tumbulls had come in 
their carriage to take away Ruth and Amos and 
baby Mary, " to be out of harm's way," they said ; 
and though it cost the poor mother a bitter pang 
to part with them, she did it cheerfully, simply 
saying it was * * best for them to go. " There were 
divers opinions upon this subject ; but as the Miss 
Tumbulls said what Mrs. Yenables said, that it 
was best for them to go, no one yentped to declare 
an opposite opinion. 

So the children went, and for the first evening 
made themselves happy enough with the toys and 
picture-books that were shown them. 

But when bedtime came Wee began to cry for 
" Olga" — kind, faithful Olga, who had declined to 
leave Mrs. Yenables in her trouble, although she 
knew she was now too poor to pay her the wages 
she had given her before,— and refused to be com- 
forted tUl Sleep laid her gentle hand upon her, 
and sent away all troubles for a time. 

"When the morning came little Wee's home- 
sickness fell upon all the children, and instead 
of going into the room which had been set apart 
as a nursery, for breakfast, they sat upon the stairs 
and put their arms round one another and cried. 

In this condition they were discovered by the 
old English housemaid, who had lived with the 
Miss Tumbulls* mother before the youngest one, 
who was nearly twenty years younger ihm her 
two sisters, was bom. 

"Well," exclaimed Bridget— that being the 
housemaid's name, — " I never saw such children. 
Now what's the use of crying ?* You must come 
and eat your breakfast." 

Although the words were roughly spoken ♦they 
were kindly meant; but the children percdved 
the roughness and not the kindness, and so tuey 
cried still more bitterly, till their youngest «J)usin, 
Annette, passed them on her way totheJbreAk£B,st- 
room, and stopped to comfort them. 

"The chicks must not cry," she said, gently; 
"that will never do. Now dry your eyes, and let 
us go and see what Marie has got for breakfast." 

Her very tone cheered the little ones, and they 
got up and went with her to the nursery. 

" *Tis a wet day, " she continued as they entered 
the room. "Now I wonder what amusement we 
can contrive on a wet day ! Buth, have you ever 
made a- doll's feast ?" 

" Not a feast ; but we have tea in our little tea- 
service sometimes." 

" Oh, but that's not a feast. After breakfast 
we'll have a real feast." 

And after breakfast Annette, true to her word, 
collected some raisins and currants, and sugar and 
biscuits, and a great many more good things in a 
large soup-plate for the feast. 

Just as she was about to carry it Qp-stairs, how- 
ever, she met one of her sisters, who wished to 
know whether she were going to turn cook and 
make a cake. 

Upon Annette's saying she was only going to 
act the part of confectioner at a doll's feast, the 



elder Miss TumbuU said she thought she had 
much better act the part of a governess, and teach 
the children something sensible. 

Then ensued an urgent appeal from Annette in 
behalf of the children s feast, to which Miss Turn- 
bull was far too generous to turn a deaf ear, 
although with her consent she gave her opinion 
that the children would all be sick before the day 
was at an end. 

So the feast was served on the prettiest little 

Eaper dishes, which Annette hao. made; and 
elped with the tiniest little tin spoons, which 
Annette had found in her own old box of bygone 
toys. 

Things were, in fact, in a high state of success, 
when an event happened which threatened to cast 
a gloom over the whole proceeding. 

Just as all the party— including the Russian 
maid Marie, whom Ruth had invited, and three 
large dolls which Annette had brought to the feast 
— were seated, with their several portions before 
them, Bridget came into the nursery. 

"So you're having a feast, are you ?" she ex- 
claimed, as she stuflfed an unruly curl-paper under 
her cap. 

**Yes, Bridget," said Buth, "a real doll's 
feast." 

** And you never invited me ! Well, I shouldn't 
have believed it of you. Miss Ruth ! To have in- 
vited Marie and not me ! " 

"But, Bridget," said Ruth, suggestively, 
" Marie doesn't wear curl-papers. We could not 
ask you in curl-papers !" 

The excuse was so unexpected that for a mo- 
mei^t Bridget could find no words to express her 
astonishment and indignation. When she did 
th,eyjcame volubly: — 

V How dare you make personal remarks about 
jny ctirl-papers I I should like to know why 1 
shouldn't wear curl-papers if I like I As to 
coming to your feast, I would not if you had in- 
vited me— not I, — so you need not think it for a 
moment. I would not sit down to table with such 
mean, ill-bred children !" 

And saying this, Bridget marched out of the 
room, leaving Annette in perfect consternation. 

"Ruth dear," said Annette, "you have hurt 
poor Bridget's feelings. Bon after her and beg 
her pardon." 

"I won't," cried Ruth, indignantly, — " I won't 
ask her pardon in those curl-papers. They are 
hideous ! And so unladylike I 

" But, Ruth, Bridget is not a lady, so she may 
wear unladylike curl-papers." 

"She ought not to come before us in them. 
We are ladies." 

" You are not ladylike now, though, Rnth. 
No lady is rude to a aervant, as you have been to 
Bridget" 

" 1 have not been rude ! I only spoke the 
truth." 

" Which in this case had better have been un- 
spoken. You could have been silent, Ruth^-or 
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l)etter still, you might have offered Bridget a 
chair. You were not courteous, much less kmd." 

Euth did not speak, but was beginning to look 
very penitent. A beautiful old Bible story which 
Bavia had told her had come into her mind. It 
was about the two strangers who came to Lot's 
house, and whom Lot entertained hospitably, not 
knowing they were angels. 

And if Buth had thought a little more she 
might have recollected the words of Jesus, — "In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me." 

But though Euth did not remember this, she 
remembered that if she had loved poor Bridget as 
we ought to love everybody, she would have been 
more careful how she spoke to her. 

And at last the tears came into her eyes, and 
she got up and whispered to Annette, '* Where's 
Bridget?^ 

" In the upper bedroom, I dare say," returned 
Annette. 

Then Euth went away and found Bridget 
sweeping the stairs. 

« Bridget," Euth began, " I'm sorry." 

" Sorry for what ?" asked Bridget. 

"For what I said about your curl-papers,** said 
Euth, sorrowfully. 

" La, child ! the curl-papers are but curl-papers, 
after all, and have no feeling of their own ; youVe 
not hurt them.** 

" But, Bridget, will you forgive me f And will 
you come to the feast ?*' 

" 1*11 do both, and what* s more, 1*11 come with- 
out my curl-papers. Bun away, I shall be in the 
nursery as soon as you are.** 

"With Bridget— poor rough, sensitive Bridget— 
the feast went off capitally. 

And although the children were not able to eat 
much dinner that day, I do not think they were 
sick. 



Chafter XXVI.— Off to Moscow. 

This day after the Yenables entered their new 
home in the street at the back of the English 
church was that of David's departure for Moscow. 
When a last farewell had been taken of his 
mother he set off for the station, accompanied by 
all his elder brothers and sisters, and Bobert and 
Mr. Dorrington, whom he had earnestly entreated 
to be of the party. 

Old Levitski was at the door of the station 
when they arrived there, waiting to receive David, 
and holdmg in his hand a little leathern case 
which he put into David's as soon as the first 
welcome was over. 

** You will find your first quarters salary in 
that,*' he said, curtly. 

" But, sir," said David, hesitating to take it, 
** I have not earned it." 

** Oh yes, you have, by your promise to come 
to me. It is only a question whether you trust 
me for your wages or I trust you for your work. 



and in this case I prefer to trust yon; thafi 
alL" 

" But, sir, I would rather not." 

" It can't be helped now, David. I can't take 
that £25 with me to Moscow, and I advise you 
not to do so either." 

" Oh no," exclaimed David, " I should send 
it back to mamma.** 

** And the best thing you can do with it.'* 

*'But I had rather not have had it tiU three 
months had passed." 

*'You will have another £25 then. I shall 
always pay you in advance. Now go into tiie 
waiting-room, out of the cold, while I find our 
places. David," added the old man— and the 
unusually untroubled expression which he had 
worn while speaking gave place to a more serious 
look, — "have you ever travelled second class?" 

" Oh yes,*' returned David ; "always at school, 
and here too, generally." 

"That is, good," said Levitski "I should 
not have wished to have brought you low too sud- 
denly. The English are very moMdr— very proud, ** 
the old man repeated, slowly. "But you and 
I have no right to take our places in a first-class 
carriage. We are tradesmen, David, you and I ; 
and more than that, we are Jews 1" 

"And therefore vou ought .to be verv meek 
and lowly," added Mr. Dorrington, "following 
the example of your Lord and Master, the King 
of the Jews." 

"If you will," returned the old Jew, an 
ironical smile playing about his lips, " we won't 
discuss it — we have done so often enough before 
— have not wo, Horace ? Now, then, David, have 
your last words, and when the train is ready 
to start I will come to the waiting-room for 
you. 

It was ready very soon, and then the real part- 
ing came. David could not help his tears flowing 
when he kissed Eose and filatharine^ and then 
Eobert and Page and Jack (he was not ashamed 
to give his brothers that mark of affection, for 
remember, reader, he was standing in a Eussian 
railway station), and when he tried to send a kind 
message to his mother and the little ones, sobs 
came instead. But all this was as nothing com- 
pared to the lonely desolation which came over 
nim as the train moved ofi^ and he felt that he had 
actually begun the journey that was only to end 
when he should be four hundred miles away from 
home. 

David bent forward to catch a last glimpse 
of all the loved faces, and then leaned his head 
against the side of the carriaffe and shut his eyes 
in sheer weariness of spirit. His kind master sat 
opposite watching him, and wondering what he 
could say to commrt him. 

"David," he began, "you will only be gone 
away a month." 

The words were kindly spoken, but the very 
kindness woke a fresh sorrow in the child's heart. 

" Only a month 1 " it echoed, " only a month, 
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ia a strange city, without any one he, as yet, 
really loved." And the thought brought fireah 
tears. 

** David, my boy," the old man tried aeain, 
''are yon hungry f Here, eat aome of uiese 
grapes." 

But David could only shake his head. 

"Are you sorry you have come with me I" 
the old man asked tanm. 

"Oh no,** said David. *'I am very glad; 
only I have left mamma, and — and '* 

" Tou love her better than you do me, as you 
ought to do. Tesy David ; you have a right to 
mourn, and— and— I must learn to bear your 
indifference to myselt** 

"Oh, sir, I am very grateful to you— very, 
very grateful ; I will try to please you." 

" But will you try to love me, David ? *• 

David looked up at the old man's wrinkled 
face. It was very old and very ugly, as far as 
feature and colour ; but over all that David now, 
for the first time, saw an expression of feeling 
and affection ; he even saw that the hard cheeks 
were wet with tears. 

"David,** the old man said, in a broken voice, 
"I mean to try to be a father to you." 

David was too honest to say he would try to be 
a son, but he laid his hand in the old man's, and 
said he would tiv to return his affection in the 
best way he coidd. 

And then, for his sake, David put away the 
thoughts of home, and talked of other things ; 
and by degrees began to think of other things as 
well as talk of them. 

There was not much to be seen out of window, 
except miles of low trees and underwood, in 
whicn beasts of prey, such as bears and wolves, 
still find refuge. But inside the carriage there 
was enough to occupy David's attention for some 
time, in watching all his fellow-travellers. It 
was not a railway carriage with two rows of seats 
opposite one another and a door at each side; 
but one with a great many rows of seats arranged 
opposite one another, with a pathway runmng 
tnrough them along, instead of across the carriage, 
and a door at each end. Outside the door was a 
platform which communicated with a similar one 
on the next carriage, and thus the railway 
officials, or indeed any one else had he been able to 
unlock the doors, could walk from end to end of 
the train. 

"David," said his master, after they had been 
discussing different subjects, " I hope you do not 
feel very cold.*' 

" Oh no,*' returned David. " I have my thick 
fur coat on, you see ; and mamma bought me 
some fur boots.*' 

"They are necessary, David, in such a climate 
as this. It is almost too late in the season to 
have undertaken this journey. It will be a bitter 
night." 

" But we shan't feel the cold with these double 
windows and all our warm wraps." 



*' 1 trust not. 'TIS fortunate we are not obliged 
to travel in a coach and four." 

"Why, Mr.Levitski!" 

"Because we should be so much longer on the 
road, and because there is always danger in travel- 
ling over snow-covered country." 

"Danger from wolves !" 

"Sometimes ; though scaioely at the beginning 
of the winter." ^ -^ » 

" Is it true that wolves eat up travellers ?*' 

" Quite true, when the wolves have been made 
ravenous by a long winter. But travellers do not 
often meet with such a fate." 

"Do beanft run after travellers f " asked David. 

"No, though I dare say they would be quite 
willing to hug a stray traveller to death if they 
met with him." 

"Have you ever been to « bear hunt, Mr. 
Levitskil" 

"Once only, David, and I never wish to go 
again." 

* ' Was it so veiT dreadful f " 

" Very dreadful. We went out a party of six, 
having sent several men some days before to 
' ringj the bear, as it is called." 

" How do they manage that f " inquired David. 

" In this way. Suppose a wood m which yon 
knew a bear to have a lair, or where you knew a bear 
to have been discovered by his track ; men would 
place themselves in detachments round the wood, 
and gradually advance till they had enclosed the 
bear in a narrow compass. " 

"But, Mr. Levitski, how is it that the bear 
does not make his escape between them ? " 

"I don't quite know how they manage that. 
I should presume, in one way, by lighting fires. 
Sometimes the bear does escape. We went to a 
wood when the bear had not been allowed to 
escape. On the spot where the bear is to be 
killed a ' carpet,' or more correctly a bear-skin is 
laid down, and the art of the hunter is to shoot 
the bear without moving off the carpet Now 
the one who was chosen to fire the first shot 
in the case I am alluding to was a very brave, 
but an equally careless young fellow, and before 
setting out had made a bet that he would not fire 
till the beast had set foot on his 'carpet.* We 
had not waited long to receive our burly visitor 
before his voice was heard in a low menacing 
growl, and the next moment his huge shagey 
form was seen coming towards us from under ^e 
trees. The nearer he came ihe fiuter our hearts 
beat, and indeed it was a very exciting moment. 
Bat soon our excitement turned into anxiel^, 
and then into unutterable suspense. When the 
savage brute was within a few yards of the carpet 
his assailant raised his gun and took aim, but 
did not fire. In another moment the bear had 
assumed an upright position, standing on his 
hind legs, an unfailing sign of a meditated attack. 
' Fire ! exclaimed one of our party. But the 
entreaty was unheeded. ' Fire ! ' urged another. 
Yet the headstrong fellow still delayed. Seeing 
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:}ii8 two or three of as raised our guns and aimed, 
but before we could fire the savage brute had 
made a spring at our young companion, and was 
embracing him in a death-like clasp : his ^n, 
which he had discharged too late, missed its aim." 

"Did he kill him ?^' 

"No, though I believe he would have done so 
in another moment. One of the party had the 
courage to fire at the bear as he stood ^ppling 
with the youneman, and succeeded in killing the 
bear and not the man.*' 

** Was the poor man hurt ? ** 

** The flesh was stripped off one shoulder and 
arm, but after much suffering and a great deal of 
care it healed. That was not the worst, how- 
ever." 

"What could be worse than that t" 

"The shock it was to his nerves. There ia 
a popular saying that the first bullet-wound a 
man receives in battle, however slight it may be, 
unnerves him almost as much as the most severe 
one he may receive afterwards. I believe that 
the same theory ma^ Apply to the bite of animals. 
But every burnt child ^ads the fire, if you can 
adjust the proverb, David. And now after talk- 
ing so much I feel hungry, and as the train is 
going to stop I vote we get some dinner." 



Chaftkr XXYII.— Rabchicks. 

Whbn the train stopped, Levitski led David into 
the refreshment-room. Its size and magni- 
ficence quite astonished the English boy, who 
at first thouffht the long tables, all decorated 
with artificial flowers, covered with tempting 
viands, and surrounded by waiters, must have 
been prepared for some princely feast. 

No such thing, however ; the feast was laid for 
whomsoever liked to sit down and piirtake of it, 
provided they paid the moderate sum demanded 
for their entertainment 

"Now, David," said old Levitski, as he seated 
David at the table, "we must make a good 
dinner, so what shall we begin with ? Soup ? 
Some real Russian green cabbage soup, eh ? " 

"No, thank you," returned David, laughing; 
« that does for the Russians, but I should pre&r 
a slice of meat out of that dish;" and David 
pointed to a ^sh ^pntaining, as he said, some 
slices of meat. 

" I don't think you would if you» tasted it," 
retnmed Levitski " That is something or other 
— horseflesh if yon will — stewed in toadstools." 

"Toadstools?" 

"Verily, what you English people call toad- 
stools. You have tasted the odious pickle in 
Petersburg — don't eat it here. Try a cutlet. 
— ^Waiter I bring a cutlet." 

David was soon eating voraciously, for he had 
had no luncheon and very little breakfast, and 
was really in want of food. 

When ne had eaten for some minutes in silence 



he turned round and saw that his master, instead 
of eating himself, was only watching Mm, 

" Won't you have something, sir ? " 

"Not yet, child. I ate some breakfast and 
some luncheon." 

" Oh, but, sir, do eat something. " 

" I'll think about it presently, when the rab- 
chicks come." 

" I've never tasted any," said David. " They 
are delicious little birds, ain't they ? " 

"The most delicious little birds you ever 
tasted. They are smaller than your partrid^, 
but have a much finer flavour. Now, David, 
here comes a dish of thepo, smokins hot." 

But just as the rabchicks arrived the first bell 
to give people warning of the departure of the 
train sounded*: ting^ tmg, ting, ting, ting, ting; 
tang/ 

"Now, David, yon must make quick work 
with the rabchicks.' 

David had time to finish nearly a whole one 
before the bell sounded again : tmg; ting ting, 
ting, ting, ting, tang, tang / 

And Mr. Levitski had time to pay the waiter, 
and to ffive him a little silver coin for himself 
before the bell for the third time sounded : ting, 
ting, ting, ting, ting, Ung-^tang, tang, tongt 

And when the third t(mg came everybody knew 
it was time to leave the bones of the rabchicks 
and the unfinished " toadstools," and to take their 
places in the train again. 

As David sat down in his old place, and for a 
moment peeped out of the window, his thoughts 
flew back to the morning, to all those dear ones 
he had left standing on the platform at St. Peters- 
burg; and David felt inclined to be very sor- 
rowful once more : but just then the man whose 
business it was to try the wheels of the train, 
came to the one under where he sat and gave 
it a blow, which resounded all up the carriage- 
frame, and reverberated in Mb ear with a force 
which made him start, and sent all dismal 
thoughts out of his head. 

Then one of the officials came to light the 
candles, which were placed in little square boxes 
of ^lass at intervals round the carnage, which 
agam distracted his thoughts. 

And then the train started off ; and as it had 
become quite dark, David thought it might be as 
well to compose himself to take some rest. So he 
turned his' face away from the light, and put it 
against the soft cushion with which even the 
second-class carriages in Russia are lined ; and as 
he sat quite still for some time, his master 
thought he had fallen asleep, and therefore stood 
up very quietly and pulled down the little green 
bund over the side of the glass box through which 
the candle shone down upon David ; and then he 
covered Mb little charge wannly witii his own fur 
wrapper. 

" Thank you, sir," said David, softly. 

" Aren't you asleep, «£r ;" asked Levitski. 

"Not yet," said DaVid, 
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"You have been pretending to be," said his 
master. 

" Oh no," returned David, " I have not, in- 
deed." 

"Then what have you been thinking of so 
deeply?" 

David did not answer. 

"What have you been thinking of? Come, 
now, tell me." 

" I have not been thinking, exactly," said 
David, truthfullv. 

" Dreaming, then ?" 

" No, sir," replied David. 

" Meditating— does that express it, David ?", 

" In a measure," returned David. 

" In a measure ! What does the laddie mean ? 
What is to be added to fill the measure ? CoiCne, 
David, explain your riddle." 

" I was only saying my prayers," was David's 
simple explanation. 

The old man looked gravely at him for a minute, 
and then said, — 

" Have you been praying for me ?" 

" Oh, yes," returned David, earnestly. 

" Thei^ pray for me agiain, my child — pray for 
me again. |t CQ>n do no harm." 

" It ,mU do good. God has promised to answer 
the prayer pf feith. l^t wUl do good," David 
xepeated, fervently. . 

And the old man still looked very grave, and 
did not speak. 



THE TWO GOATS. 

Tommy and Billy were two young goats, 

With nice dark eyes, and with good brown coats ; 

And they both set off, on one fine spring day, 

To enjoy the smell of the new-mown hayj 

To ammre the flowers all wet with dew, 

And to call, perhaps, on a friend or two. 

But although on the selfsame errand bent. 
Alone, from their different homes, they went ; 
For Tommy resided with Farmer Bes^ 
And Am well-sown acres were in the west ; 
While Billy was dwelling with Mistress Wise, 
And her oottaffe was where the sunbeams rise ; 
So they came from opposite quarters: jet. 
As they took their ramble, it chanced they met. 

Yes, they met, and TU tell you exactly where ; 
Thej had left the lanes, where the morning air 
Is full of the scent of flowers ; — had passed 
The meadows, where lambs shared a rich repast; 
And now where the mill-stream rushed along 
They met on the bridge. 

The bridge was strong. 
But narrow, so narrow, that only one 
At a time could over it walk or tun ; 
So the goats, now standing £ice to fitce, 
Must one or the other his steps retrace, 
And politely await his turn. 

But then, 
QoaU can be awkward as well as men ; 
And Tomm^r and Billy alike declined 
To yield their rights ; and each spoke bis mind. 



Gk) out of my way ! maxe room for me !" 
Cried Tommy. 

At which Bill laughed; said he, 
"I entered the bridge the first, and so 
It is you, proud sii:, who must backward go." 

Tom curled his lip with a scornful air; 

^ Give place to a feUow like you ! Kow dare 

You insult a goat of my rank and breed P" 

" A fig for vonr rank! Xtake the lead. 
For I am the elder, and age can claim 
For more respect than an empty name." 

Thus wrangled the fooKsh goats, till they, 
Each bein^ determined to gain his way. 
And not give in to his foe — ^began 
To wrestle in deeds, not words ; they ran 
Their horns against each other, and tried 
To clear their path. 

Had the bridge been wide 
One might have conquered, and won the day. 
But now the force of their wild affray 
Upset the balance of each, and flung 
Both off the bridge to which both had clung; 
And into the rapid stream they rolled, 
Where the water was deep, and dark, and cold* 

In this sudden plunge they forgot their strife. 
And all they were eager for now was life; 
They struggled, and struggled, and just at length, 
When they feared they must sink through loss of 

strength. 
They managed to reach the shore ; but oh. 
What a plight they were in \ 

S^ow I do not know 
Whether they learnt, from this woeful mess. 
To curb their pride, and indulge it less i-^ 
Whether in future they strove to be 
Courteous and civil to alL 

But we 
May take the hint for ourselves, and sr^ck. 
In our daily walk, to be kind and meek ; 
Gracefully yielding, when fit we should. 
Our own desires to another's good : 
For obstinate, self-?dlled folks, I think. 
Are as bad as the goats on the mill-stream's brink. 

w. H. 



A SHOET LECTURE ON THE SAB- 
BATH QUESTION. 

Who would «be a thief ! I suppose there \s not a 
child present who does not think it very mean, 
and low, and wicked, to steaL- You would despise 
the little boy who would put your ball or your 
top into his pocket, and thus steal it ; and the 
little girl who would put a doll or pin-cushion in 
her bag, and carry it home, would be despised as 
mean and wicked. 

But supnose a poor man who wa« without any 
home should come to your house, almost without 
clothing, and very hungry. You all at once pity 
him. You give him food to eat, and your mother 
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looks him np some clothing ; and as he goes away, 
warm and comfortable, your father says to him, 
''Here, poor man, here are six shillings ; I have 
hnt sefoen in the world, and give yon six of them, 
and will keep only t^e seventh for myself and 
&mily." 

Would not this be very kind and generous in 
your father ? I know yon all think it would. 

But suppose that poor man went away, not 
thankful in the least, and in the night came back 
and broke into your house, and stole that seveTUh 
and last shilling which your father has. What 
would he deserve ? 

Why, he would almost deserve the gallows ; he 
would be an ungrateful monster, and a vile thief. 

But suppose, also, that in breaking into the 
house to get the shilling, he had to kill several 
members of the family. What now do you say ? 
Is any punishment too severe ? 

Bat take care, or you pass sentence upon your- 
self. 

We are the poor man, and God has but seven 
days in the week. He gives us six of these in 
which to "labour and do all our work," and keeps 
only the seventh for Himself; and the man, or 
the woman, or the child, who breaks the Sabbath, 
steals from Grod. 

Tes, he robs God, and in doing it he sets a 
wicked example which kills the souls of others. 
Is not this stealing ? 

Will you remember, then, that when you break 
the Sabbath you steal from God ? 



PACTS TO THINK ABOUT. 

1. There are in the world about 800,000,000 of 
souls. Of these Christianity is professed by — 

Roman Catholics 80,000,000 

Protestants 70,000,000 

Greek Church 50,000,000 

200,000,000 

2. There are who never hear the gospel — 

Jews, blinded by unbelief 6, 000, 000 

Mohammedans, deluded by the false 

prophet 145,000,000 

Pagans, sunk in idolatry and super- 
stition 450,000,000 

600,000,000 

3. Amongst these 600,000,000 there are only 
about 1,400 Protestant missionaries, independent 
of native catechists and schoolmasters, and in- 
cluding those of America, Great Britain, and the 
continent of Europe, or one missionary to every 
428,571 persons. 

4. The entire sum of money raised by the 
churches of Great Britain for missionary purposes 
is about £450,000, and by those of America 
£150,000; making together £600,000— a sum 



only equal to the annual gifts of idolaters at 
Kalee's temple at Calcutta. 

5. If every Sunday scholar in Great Britain 
would collect only one penny per week for Chris- 
tian missions, it would raise £433,833 per yf^ar; 
which, divided amongst the different missionary 
societies, would enable them to print twice as 
many books, establish twice as many schools, 
support twice as many missionaries, and occupy 
twice as many stations. 

6. Of the heathen world — 

30,000,000 die every year ; 
57,794 die every day ; 
2,283 die every hour ; 
38 die every minute. 
At this rate, 36,860,000,000 have died during 
the Christian era, and 6,540,000,000 since the 
Reformation. 

Header, what influence should these facts have 
ui>on your mind ? Will you grudge the missionary 
contribution ? 



ATJLD SUSAlSr. 

Who was **Amj) Susan?" 

An old woman, dear reader, who, not long ago, 
lived a few miles from Edinburgh. This was the 
name her neighbours gave her. 

Is there any story about her ? 

Oh yes, a story and a picture too, as you may 
see. You would like to hear the story. 

Susan was the daughter of a farmer in the 
north of England, and greatly distressed her 
parents by marrying a Scotch soldier, whose regi- 
ment was stationed for a time in that neighbour- 
hood. She went with her husband to the wars. 
Her family had quite disowned her. 

I do not quite see that it was right for them to 
cast her off, for her husband was a steady man, 
and attended faithfully to his duties as a soldier. 

After some years Susan's husband, for his good 
conduct, was promoted to the rank of sergeant, 
and as both of them were frugal, industrious per- 
sons, they managed to get along comfortably 
and to bring up their four boys in a creditable 
manner. 

Did the boys become soldiers ? 

Yes, all four— in the same regiment. 

Susan saw something of the battle of Corunna^ 
and of Sir John Moore's sad retreat. She stood 
bravely on a rising ground, ready to take hom^ 
any disabled member of her family. 

How her heart must have beat when she heard 
the cannons thundering ! 

Ko doubt of it Every sight and sound would 
have a painful interest for her. 

Presently Susan asked some* men who were 
carrying a wounded officer past her, about her 
husband and sons. 

** All but one are down," said the man, shortly, 
as he moved on. 
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By "down "he meant fallen in receiving the 
desperate charge of French cavaliy. 

As quickly as it was possible this poor mother 
roshea eagerly forward among the heaps of dead 
and dying soldiers. 

Alas ! the first sight she saw was that of her 

oungest son, wounded and seemingly dying, 
•he stooped down to examine him, and just then 
a body of French horsemen swept across that 
part of the field, and she had only time to throw 
herself as a shield over the body of her son, 
before the fierce horses were trampling madly 
over her. 

They were gone in a moment, but in that mo- 
ment Susan*s arm and le^ were broken, and she 
sustained some severe bruises. 

After the battle was over, Susan was found in 
this helpless state by the men of her husband's 
regiment who still survived. They carried her on 
board a ship. 

And her husband ! and her boys ! were they 
saved ? 

Ah ! it was a sad story which she lived to hear. 
It was quite certain that her husband and three of 
her sens were killed. There seemed little doubt, 
also, about the other, but his body had not been 
found. People said they were almost sure that 
he must have died of his wounds. 

When Susan reached England she was sent to 
the hospital. When her wounds were healed she 
was turned out into the world, a poor, destitute, 
and sorrowing widow. The War Office was ap- 
plied to, but did nothing to keep her. 

Why did she not write or go to her relatives ? 

I am afraid she was too proud. She remem- 
bered how they had cast her off when she married. 



So she would not apply to them. But, by the 
help of a small subscription raised for her, by her 
husband's old comrades, she travelled on foot to 
Edinburgh, in the neighbourhood of which city 
her husband was bom ; and famished, though in 
a poor and scanty way, a little cottage which a 
kind farmer let her have almost for nothing in 
respect of rent. The parish allowed her a trifling, 
very trifling sum weekly, and by means of knit- 
ting, spinning, and rearing chickens, Susan gained 
a livelihood. She was too much crippled to go 
out to work. 

Twelve years passed away. Susan was becoming 
more infirm, and less able to obtain the scanty 
means of sustenance. She felt very lonely as she 
sat knitting or spinning in her quiet cottage. 

She was thus sitting, one summer aftemoon, at 
her cottage door. Looking up from the stocking 
which she was knitting, she noticed a pjoor crip- 
pled man coming along in rags, and looking weak 
and ill. From the remnants of his tattered 
clothes he seemed to have been a soldier. 

I need not sav that this warmed the widow's 
heart towards him. It made her think of her 
dear husband and sons sleeping in a soldier's 
grave at Coranna. So she called him, gave him 
her seat, and went inside to bring him a drink of 
meal and water— all she had to give. 

The soldier looked wistfolljr at her as he took 
the bowl— the next moment it dropped from his 
hand. "Mother!" he cried, and fell forward 

I into the old woman's arms. 

There ! Just as I thought ! It was her young- 
est son ! 

It was. Her son James whom she thought she 
had left dead on the battle-field. And all these 

I twelve years he had thought his mother was 

I dead. 

His story was this :— He was found by some 
French soldiers, and taken prisoner by theuL He 
was a prisoner in France for two years. Then an 

! exchange of prisoners took place, and he was sent 

I with his regiment to North America, then to the 
West Indies, and at last was ordered home, where 

I he was turned out into the streets to beg or starve. 

■• Unable to work, he had been forced to beg, and 
had begged his way down to his father's birth- 
place, in the hope of finding some relatives who 
could keep him. 

But why had he not inquired after his 
mother ? 

Because he quite believed she died at Comnna. 
Just before the French made him prisoner he 
fancied he saw his mother lying near him, dead. 

I am afraid his mother was too poor to be able 
to keep him, though she must have rejoiced over 
his retum. 

Ah, a mother's love never dies ! Susan could 
not beg for herself but she could for her child. 
She enlisted the sympathies of some kind people 
in his behalf ; he partially regained his health, 
and was able to support his mother in a very 

humble way. w. M. w 
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SOLDIER HAEOLD, 

AJSTD THB BATTLES HE FOUGHT. 
By the Author of " Arthub's Victory." 



Chapter XXVIII.— Grandmamma proves a 
Gentle Nurse. 

Ltttle Annie did not get so well oyer the acci- 
dent as was imagined. 

Every one expected she would be quite well by 
morning, but she was not able to leave her bed. 
A kind of low fever set in ; not at all dangerous, 
but very trying ; and for a fortnight she had to 
keep her room. Mr. Mortimer would have felt 
uneasy about h^r, btit Dr. Knight assured him 
there was no cause. 

Mrs. Armytage was a capital nurse, and her 
value was felt now. She was so quiet and orderly, 



and withal more kind and gentle than you would 
have thoujght possible. Nefiie was never so happy 
as when in Ajinie's room, trying to amuse her, 
and while away the tedious hours of her illness. 

Lucy, too, was often there ; for Lucy was much 
better this winter than she had been the previous 
one. Of course she was not able to leave the 
house for the four or five cold months of the 
year, but she could walk about for short intervals 
without feeling much tired ; so that she was not 
so entirely dependent upon others for moving 
about from room to room as she had been for- 
merly. 

One morning, when she entered Annie's cham- 
ber after breakfast, she found the little ^rl with 
her head buried in the bedclothes, sobbing bit- 
terly. 

"DarlingAnnie 1* she ezcUdmed, bending over 
her, " what is the matter ! Tou will make 
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yourself worse, indeed you will, if you cry in 
this way." 

** I want mamma, Lucy," she said, raising her 
head ; ''I do so miss her, especially now I am 
poorly. You are aU very kind, but it isn't 
mamma." 

" No, dear ; and I don't wonder you miss her. 
I miss my mamma every hour, Annie, though I 
don't remember her." 

** Do you think mamma is expecting me to join 
her, Lucy ?" asked Annie, eagerly ; "perhaps she 
is thinking the time very long." 

*i She knows that you can't go until Jesus calls 
you, Annie. But I am sure, if she could speak 
to you now, she would tell you to love Him and 
beueve in Him, and then you would be rejwly to 
go when the summons came.'* ^ , . 

**I don't want to die," said Annie, in a low 
tone, "but I do want mamma." -^r' 

** But you can't see mamma again untfl yea do 
■die, you know, Annie darling. Perhaps God 
took her away to teach you to love Him, Annie. 
Won't you try to love Him ? He loves you more 
than mamma could, and He knows all about you. 
Won't you go to Him and tell Him all your 
troubles, just as you would your mamma if she 
were living?" 

" I did ask Jesus to take care of me when I was 
falling into the water, and He did ; and I think I 
do love Him a little bit Uncle Chari.es prays 
every night that Philip and I may be made his 
lambs. And I pray too, Lucy, for I want to be 
his — folded in his bosom, and safe in his arms." 

Lucy, as she bent over her, felt that she had 
already entered the fold ; and she felt sure that 
the Good Shepherd was keeping and guarding her 
tenderly. 

At that moment Nellie entered 'the room, and 
finding Lucy there, she begged eagerly for a story. 
So Lucy, who Nellie knew by experience was 
clever at telling stories, amused the two children 
most of the morning. 



Chapter XXIX.— DisoBEDrExcB. 

In two or three weeks Annie was down-stairs 
again, strong and well as ever, and able to return 
to her uncle's, much to his and Philip's satisfac- 
tion ; for they hardly knew how much her gentle, 
winning ways had endeared her to them until they 
missed her. The Armytages were sorry to part 
with her, but it would not be for long ; in a week 
or two more Miss Dawson would be back, and 
then the lessons would go on as usual. 

One good effect of the late accident was visible 
in Nelhi : she was much more quiet and gentle — 
merry, but not allowing her mirth to get the 
better of good behaviour. 

How long the good impression was to last 
remained to be proved. 

It was a fine bright day, in the middle of Janu- 
ary* and Harold bounded out to seek for Jem ; he 
wanted a ride. Jem was always pleased to attend 



his young master, and left directly to prepare the 
pomes. It had been wet for two or three days 
previously, and Harold had not been able to get 
out, so that he looked forward with greater plea- 
sure to his ride. 

Gipsy and he were well acquainted by this time, 
and when he mounted, it tossed its head, as if to 
say, " I am very glad to have you on my back 
again." 

Off they set ; a canter first, and then a gallop, 
to the extreme verge of the park. 

" I think it's a shame papa won't trust Gipsy 
and me out of the park, don't you, Jem ?" said 
Harold, as they paused to take breath. 

"Why, no, Master Harold, I don't think it is. 
There's plenty of room for both you and Gipsy to 
tire yourselves in the park, and I don't see you 
need wish for anything more." 

" I do wish though," replied Harold, haughtily, 
'' and I mean to have it ttds/moming. I want to 
go to Crofton." 

"Now don't, Master Harry!" implored Jem; 
* * at least, not without the master's leave. Go and 
ask him if you want to go." 

" Papa is not at home ; he went out early this 
morning, you know." 

"Then wait until another day, Master Harry," 
urged Jem, respectfully but firmly; '^indeed, 
you must not go without leave." 

"Must not 1" exclaimed Hareld, angrily; "this 
to me, Jem! You must forget whom you are 
speaking to. But it is always the way with you ; 
whatever I want to do you are never agreeable. 
However, I shall go." 

Jem drew back ; but he spoke again. 

**It's not right, Master Harry, and you know 
it." 

"You can stay in the park if you like, Jem," 
said Harold, proudly; "but I mean to go tc 
Crofton. One would think I was a baby to have 
to stay here always. If after what I did the 
other day for Annie I can't be trusted to ride on 
the road, it is a shame, that's all." 

Ah, Harold, Harold ! there's where the mis- 
chief lies : you are full of your own good deeds, 
and so you think you may do anything. 

" I dare say the master would trust you. Mas- 
ter Harold, if you asked him ; but you know he 
said, * Don't go without leave.*" 

"That was when I first began to ride Gipsy; 
it is different now," was Harold's reply, as he 
opened the gate (which Jem respectfully refused 
to do for him) and passed out into the road. 

Jem hesitated : should he follow or not ? He 
was not loUg in deciding. Mr. Armytage had 
placed his boy under his care, and he was not to 
leave him. If Harold went out of the park, Jem 
must go too. They rode on for a little way in 
silence ; then Harold turned to his companion:— 

" I am sorry I was angry with you, Jem; but 
you made me. Now confess ; is it not much 
pleasanter hero than keeping for ever in the 
park?" 
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"Why, no, Master Harry ; I think the ^ss of 
the park is mnch nicer to ride on than this dirty 
roacC Besides, I can't help feeling that we are 
doing wrong." 

'* I don't think we are. I think I am qnite old 
enough to please myself in snch matters. 

Jem said no more, for he saw that Harold 
wonld not listen to reason. 

All went on quietly for some time ; but as they 
neared the town there was more traffic on the 
road ; Oipsy was not used to the sight of carts 
and camagesy and he pricked np his ears and 
shook his head in a way that was not at all to be 
hked. 

Jem entreated Harold to turn back even then ; 
but Harold meant to ride into the town and have 
a look at the shops before he returned. 

Then Jem begged him to be very careful, but 
Harold knew no fear; and he did not see the 
need of keeping a tight hand upon his rein. 

Suddenly, as they came near a cross-road, a 
carriage came dashing- alon^ it at full speed ; 
Gipsy started to the other side, and Harold, who 
was looking about him, not thinking of danger, 
was thrown off just in front of the horses, and 
before the driver could stop them he was trodden 
under their feet. 

Gipsy stood with downcast head, not offering to 
set off : he knew quite well it was his fault, and 
that he had done wrong. 

The carriage was empty save the driver, who 
got down to help Jem to raise the poor boy. 

He was a terrible sight, head and face covered 
with blood, and when they moved him, one arm 
hung down powerless, evidently broken. Jem's 
tears fell fast over him. 

" Oh, what shall we do ? He is so far from 
home !" he exclaimed ; "he is suiely not dead !" 

" No, no ; he'll come to ; don't fear," said the 
man. " Put him in the carriage and take him to 
the nearest house ; I am real sorry to be the cause 
of the accident ; but it wasn't my fault, that I 
know of." 

"No," said Jem, sadly; "it was not your 
fault. It is Master Harold's own fault : he wasn't 
careful." 

""WTiat's his name?" inquired the man, as 
they lifted Harold up tenderly. 

"Armytage." 

"What, of Ebner Hall ? His father will be 
sadly off when he gets to know, I reckon." 

" Indeed he will, * was all Jem's reply. 

But Mr. Armytage was to know sooner than 
they expected. He had been a ride of some dis- 
tance on business that morning, and Crofton was 
Ins nearest way home. Jem and the man were so 
absorbed in their attention to Harold, who had 
shown no signs of life as yet, that they did not 
hear the sound of horses' hoofs approaching. 
Mr. Armytage was quite near before Jem looked 
up and saw him. How he did tremble ! 

" I am afraid you have had some accident here; 
can I be of use V* Mr. Armytage said. 



Thien his eye fell on Jem, and his tone changed. 

" You here, Jem I How is that ?" 

" Yes, sir : please sir, it's — ^it's Master Harry." 

Mr. Armytage looked down, and his brow con- 
tracted, as if with sharp pain, as he saw the face 
of his noble boy all covered with blood, and the 
crimson stream welling out and mingling with 
his dark brown hair. He inquired, m a cold, 
hard voice, how long he had lain there. Jem 
told him it had only iust occurred. 

It was with some difficulty that Harold was 
placed in the carriage. Mr. Armytage did not 
try to rouse him to consciousness, as he judged 
rightly that it would be better he should remain 
as he was, if possible, until he reached home ; for 
thither Mr. Armytage meant to have him con- 
veyed. He asked for no particulars, but bade 
Jem ride on as fast as he could, and have Dr. 
Knight at the hall, and all in readiness, by the 
time the sufferer arrived. And all his orders were 
uttered in a quick, hard tone, as if he could not 
bring himself to speak more words than was 
necesaary. 

With Harold's head upon his father's knee, the 
carriage moved slowly forward. 

Once Harold moaned and opened his eyes, but 
only to fall into a deeper swoon. 

Mr. Armytage never moved his eyes from his 
boy's face ; and he had that same expression — 
almost of despair — that had been on his face at 
first 

It seemed a long, long journey, for they had to 
move very slowly; but it was with a sigh of 
intense gratitude that Mr. Armytage at length 
found himself at his own door. 



Chaptek XXX. —Jem's Dismissal. 

Harold was laid on his bed, and Dr. Knight 
attended him. The arm was broken ; but it was 
not from that that Dr. Knight feared so much. 
The wound in his head was of the most conse- 
quence, and it seemed likely that brain fever 
would result ; for when the boy was at length 
roused out of the stupor into which he had 
fallen, he began to scream in a manner that was 
terrible to hear. 

Jem hung about the house, hoping to hear 
tidings of his beloved young master ; and he was 
indeed pained to hear that he was so badly hurt. 

Towards evening Mr. Armytage sent for him. 
He entered the dining-room trembling. There 
was the same hard, despairing look on Mr. Army- 
tage's face which had been there all day ; and he 
spoke in dry, measured tones, as if he had to call 
up each word from the deptlM of his brain ere he 
uttered it. 

"I have not sent for you to inquire the cause 
of this dreadful accident, which I much fear is 
about to deprive me of my son." 

Jem started, and burst into tears. 

"Oh, master, surely— surely it won*1 do that I" 

Mr. Armytage waved his hand impatiently : 
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lie had not broken down yet, and he did not want 
Jem to do so. 

** listen to what I have te say. I gave into 
your charge the most precious thin^ I nad — my 
boy. It was no light treasure committed to year 
care; bat I tmsted yon, and yon have betrayed 
the trust. I said to you, ' Do not go out of the 
park without leaye; had you obeyed me, this 
would neyer have happened ; but you disobeyed, 
and the death of my son will be the consequence. 
You need not wonder after this that I should 
neyer wish to see y^our face again. I release you 
from my service; go home to-night, and never 
come about my premises again. Now I have 
lone; yoa may ga" 

Jem turned away without a word. He was 
bewildered. In all his remorse for the accident 
he had never imagined this taking place, for he 
did not feel he was so blameable as his master 
evidentiy believed. He stole away, and when he 
was clearly out of the house he threw himself 
down on tiie ground, and cared not what became 
of him. 

Mr. Annytage sought his own room after his 
interview with Jem, and there the unnatural 
calmness, which had sustained him so lonff, gave 
way, and the frame of the strong man shedc with 
the violence of his emotion. 

Jem lay on the grass a long while, and then he 
got up and walkea slowly home. 

Mrs. Bell scarcely knew his step, it was so 
different from the finn, quick one with which he 
usually returned. 

** Is that you, Jem f " she asked. 

Jem made no answer, only dropped wearily 
into the first chair he came to. 

Mrs. Bell turned her head uneasily. 

« I thought it was my boy's step ; but it was 
hardly like his, either.'^ 

^' Yes, mother, I am here,'* replied Jem, in a 
voice which the quick ear of Mrs. JBell detected in 
a moment was tumbling. 

'*Jem, my boy, what is the matter! Some- 
thing ails you. Come here and tell your mother 
what it is.'^' 

Jem laid his tiead in his mother's lap, and, 
great boy that he was, sobbed aloud. Mrs. Bell 
clasped her arms round him. 

''Jem, don't; don't take on so. Do tell me 
what it is," she said, in a distressed tone. 

" Oh, mother, Mr. Annytage says I am never 
to go any more, and I have no place now, mother. 
Oh, whatshaUIdo?" 

** Never go any more," repeated Mrs. Bell : 
" you can't mean that, Jem ; surely you can't mean 
that?" 

''Tes, mother, it's too true; Mr. Annytage 
said so." 

"Then you must have been doing something 
very, very wrong, I fear, Jem," she said, mourn- 

''Mother," said Jem, looking up and taking his 
mother's hand in his, "I will tell you all about 



it, and then yon shall judge. You haven^t heard 
of Master Harold's accident, I suppose f " 

"An accident te our dear, darling pet! no 
indeed ; indeed I haven't : I hope it is nothing 
serious. You have had nothing to do with tha^ 
surely, Jem ?" 

" You shall hear, mother. This morning Mas- 
ter Harry came to me, and asked me to go with 
him to ride. Of course, I went I have the 
master's orders always to go when he wants me ; 
but Master Hany had got it into his head that he 
would go out 01 the park, and that, you know, 
mother, Mr. Armytage forbade us to do. I tried 
all I could to persusde him not, but it was no 
use. He would go to Grofton, so of course I had 
to go too, as I was not to leave him. Gipsy was 
not used to the road, and I was afraid something 
would happen. We were very near Crofton, 
when a carriage startled the pony, and Master 
Harry fell off under the feet of the horses. Oh, I 
was terrified, mother 1 I thought he was killed. 
He was terribly hurt, we soon saw that" 

"But he is not dead, Jem ?" said Mrs. Bell, 
eagerly; "tell me our bright, noble Master 
Harry is living still!" 

" No, mother, he is not dead," said Jem, in a 
low tone ; " but from what Mr. Armytage said I 
fear there is not much chance for him. While I 
and the man belonging to the carriage were trying 
to raise him, Mr. Armytage came up and brought 
him home. He has never asked for any particu- 
lars ; but of course he thinks I am to bliame, so 
he has sent me away. " 

"And you did not tell him it was Master 
Harold's fault?" 

"No, mother," replied Jem, proudly; "I 
would not lay the blame on him to clear myself. 
I would a thousand times rather this had hap- 

eined to me; but I could not tell of Master 
arold." 

Mrs. Bell put her arms round him and kissed 
him. 

" Thank God it is no wrong-doing of yours that 
has caused your dismissal, my boy. I don't think 
you in fault. I don't see you could have done 
other than you did, if you could not persuade 
Master Harry to be obedient. And we must hope 
it will all come right in the end." 

"But what must we do in the meantime, 
mother? It may be long enough before I get 
another place, and I am sure you cannot do with- 
out my wages." 

"We must hope for the best, my boy," said 
Mrs. Bell, cheerfully ; "and trust God. He will 
not forsake us. He has sent this to try our 
faith. I am so thankful you have not done 
wrong, Jem, that I can hardly think of the dark 
side yet." 

"Mother," said Jem, earnestly, " many a time 
when I have been tempted to go wrong, the 
thought of you and your teaching has kept me 
back." 

The tears stood in the mother's sightless eyes; 
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bat she said nothing, only kiflsed him again affec- 
tionately. 

'' I shall ask God with my whole heart, mother, 
to spare our dear Master Harry's life, and I think — 
1 believe He will.'* 

'* God grant it 1" was the fervent reply. 



HOW « BOUGH •• WON HIS 

MEDALS. 

Thb Sepoy war !iad been bronght to a close, when, 
obtaining leave of absence from the reeiment I 
have the honour to command, I returned to Eng- 
land, and hastened down to my brother's old 
place in the '* West Conntrie.*' I am bat a poor 
yoanger son, and have had to fight my own way 
in the world in more senses thui one ; perhaps 
that is the reason why I have never manied, 
while my elder brother has been mairied some 
years, and has a large family. However, I am 
not qoite withont companions— a bonncinff, early 
retriever, rejoicing in the name of ''Boagn,** and 
a white cat. 

Mr. *' Roach's" pedigree is a distinguished 
one^ and he has ever shown all the mettle, en- 
durance, and intelli^oe of race in a remarkable 
degree. In the Cnmea he was my inseparable 
companion, besides being the pet of the whole 
regiment, and retnmed to England with an estab- 
lisned repntation for sagacity above his fellows. 
When the mutiny broke out I took him with me 
to India, and there ve^ nearly paid for my rash- 
ness by losing him. Durine our forced marches 
he suffered dreadfully from neat and thirst, and 
his feet were in such a deplorable state, that^ had 
he not enjoyed the favourod position of being the 
*' Camal's dawg," as my servant styled him, and 
popular with md men, he woidd certainly have 
found a grave in the burning plains of Oude. 
As it wafi^ we had to transport lum on a baggage 
elephant, much to his evident discomfiture. 

u nder these drcxmistances I thought that it 
would be both selfish and cruel to expose the 
poor animal longer than miffht be avoided to the 
effects of such a climate, ana I therefore sent him 
home by the first safe opportunity to my brother, 
who liad offered to take chaice of him, and from 
whom I soon heard that ''we old dog, though 
pining for his master,** had begun to consde 
himself in the socie^ of my nepl^ws and nieces. 

May I venture, then, to confess, that as the 
train bore me rapidly westward, on its smooth 
broad gauge, not the least pleasurable anticipa- 
tion on revisiting the home of my early boyhood 
was derived from the thought of my fedthful 
follower's welcome f All who have possessed a 
canine friend, and have appreciated him as he 
deserves, will sympathize with and enter into 
my feelings on the subject. 

A troup of joyous children were romping in the 
avenue, as I got out of the hired vehicle which 



had conveyed me from the nearest station. My 
eldest niece caught sight of me at once, and had 
flung her little arms round my neck, and nearly 
smothered me with kisses and colden locks ere I 
could defend myself. After this I had to submit 
to a sort of triumphal procession up the avenue to 
the porch, when xny small captors, darting in, 
screamed to ''papa *^ and "mamma" the news of 
"ande Tom's'^ arrival 

As we approached the house great was my delight 
to descry my old four-footed favourite in the Ss- 
tance ; he had evidently already recQgmsed me, for 
he was tearing madly across the park, "took** an 
intervening iron hurdle as gracefrilly as a deer, 
and the next moment was upon me, upsettine 
the youngest child in his headlong course, and 
testifying his intense satisfaction at once mere 
beholding his master by a variety of somewhat 
uncouth and eccentric gambolB. 

I pass over the kindly greeting of my brother's 
wife, and the squire's cordial reception of me, 
as having nothing to do with this story; 
nor did anything of special interest coimected 
with "Mr. Kougn," who you must know is my 
kero, occur for some days. One very hot, glorious 
morning, however, after an exciting game at 
cro|g[uet, during which we had all talked at once, 
as is the prevailing habit of those who indulge in 
this popular pastime, and dispute over the merits 
of the game, Iflung myself down utterly exhausted 
on a mossv bank, in the shade of some fine old 
elms, and D^gan putting Bough through a course 
of tncks. Xhe young ones soon formed a group 
round me, applauding excitedly. 

Suddenly my niece, "Nina," a most bewitch- 
ing damsel, of some eiffht or nine summers, 
nestling close to the old aofi^ exclaimed, " Uncle 
Tom, you promised to tell us some day why 
'Rough' wears those two silver medals on his 
collar. Will you tell us now ? " 

"Oh, <2o/ it is too hot to play," echoed the 
younger ones, in chorus; "do, like a dear good 
uncle." 

Thus appealed to I was fidn to submit, after a 
little more pressing ; so, with an urchin perched 
on each knee, and the rest clustered roand, I 
began in the following words : — 

"When jrou, Nina, were a tiny trot, a ffreat 
war was raging in the east of Europe, and I was 
sent out to a place a long, long way ofi^ called 
the Crimea, to help to fight against the Czar or 
Emperor of Bussia, who was a cruel, bad man, 
and who was tryine to oppress his neighbours the 
subjects of the Sultan or King of Turkey. At a 
famous battle called the 'Alma,' won hj the 
I^slish and French troo^ I was wounded, and 
had to remain for some time in my tent, unable 
to walk and very weak. 'Bough,' who had 
followed my fortunes, was at that time a real 
comfort to me^ and could never be induced to 
leave me for more than a few minutes during the 
day. 

"One evening, when I was better and able 
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to sit up, do'iing in my camp chair, dreaming 
confusedly of England and of bright, loved faces, 
and yet aware of the fierce storm of hail and 
rain pelting outside my tent, an exclamation 
from a brother officer, who had been sitting with 
me, suddenly roused my attention. Slowly open- 
ing my weary eyelids I saw ** 

"What? what?" breathlessly inquired my 
eager listeners, whose bright eyes dilated in 
their wonderment. 

** Ah ! you will never guess, — why, I saw * Mr. 
Rough,' there, creeping up to the fire, looking 
rather ashamed of nis disreputable appearance, 
for he was dripping wet, and his hair, I assure 
you, was as much out of curl as yours, Nina, 
after you have been romping with uncle Tom, 
and teasing him until he is ouite worn out." 

At which remark the little lady darted a nods- 
chievous glance at me, whilst she tossed back the 
golden curls from her bright little face, and 
admonished me to '*go on. ' 

"Well, 'Rough,' as I said before, stole softly 
up to the fire. There was nothing unusual about 
thaty you are thinking. No ; but what did 
appear very astonishing was the burden he carried 
in his mouth, as caremlly as he would bring me 
a bird or an egg he had retrieved ! It was a 
miserable-looking, half-starved white cat. 

"When 'Rough* laid the creature down at my 
feet I thought it was dead, but I did nothing to 
disturb the do^s proceedings, as I felt curious 
and interested to discover what could have in- 
duced an animal of his education to bring a 
vagrant cat into his master's tent. Putting his 
head on one side, as is his way when he is puzzled, 
'Rough' gave me a look full of grave perplexity; 
then dragging his prize closer to the burning logs, 
he began to hck her all over quite affectionately. 
By degrees Mrs. Puss, who had evidently fainted 
away from want of food, opened her eyes and 
gradually recovered. 

"I expected when she saw a lar^ retriever 
solemnly gazing at her she would sj^ring up and 
run awtnr, but I suppose something in ' Rough's ' 
honest race reassurea her, or perhaps she was too 
weak to move, and liked the warmth. At all 
events there she lav, and consented to lap a very 
little essence of milk I ntve her from my ' Fot- 
num and Mason' store^ 'Rough' the while sitting 
by, never attempting to slu^ in the delicacy, 
and looking uncommonly pleased when I patted 
his curly wig, and made aim a complimentaiy 
speech on his humane conduct. 

" Well, my darlings, to make a long story short. 
Puss soon got quite well, and too contented with 
her comfortable quarters to leave them. She 
became ' Rough's' playfellow and bosom friend ; 
the good old dog permitting her to share his food 
and my caresses amicably. 

"I was so much impressed by my fiivourite's 
generous exploit, so singularly unlike the beha- 
viour of dogs in general, that I thought he deserved 
a decoration to distinguish him from his fellows. 



and accordingly I attached to his collar one of 
those silver medals which have so often aroused 
your curiosity. Do yon not think he is worthy 
to wear them ? " 

" Indeed he is ; dear, kind old Rough !" ex- 
claimed Nina, hugging him by way of enforcing 
her opinion ; "but is it really a Crimean medal, 
like yours, uncle Tom ?" she added, incredulously. 

"An exact copy of mine in miniature, most 
unbelieving of small mortals. Ton see how 
thoughtfiil and gentle, to a suffering fellow-qnad- 
ruped, a dog can be; do not fEul to remember 
'Rough' whenever you have it in your power to 
do a kind action, and idways churfully help those 
you may see in poverty or distress, as far as in 
you lies." 

Nina looked grave, and whispered that she 
would "try and be /good to oUiers, like dear 
Rough," whilst the boys clamoured for the story 
of the second medal oangling from their play- 
fellow's neck. 

" Ah ! that adventure might have ended badlv 
both for 'Rough' and me, but for the dogs 
courage," I replied; "indeed, he saved my life. 
On one occasion during the mutiny or rebellion in 
India, we had been marching by moonlight, and 
for some hours after dawn, until overpowered by 
the intense heat. Our brave soldiers were much 
distressed from exposure to the sun, and man 
after man fell out of the ranks, fainting from 
fatigue and parched with thirst, to lie down on 
the scorching ground to die. 

"Determined to save as many of our men as 
possible, I called a halt at the first 'tope,' or 
grove of trees we reached, and ordered the regi- 
ment to rest and refresh themselves, intending 
to spend some hours in our comparatively cool 
retreat, so as to afford the stragglers a chance of 
rejoining their comrades. A simQl ruined temple 
formed the centre of the patch of trees, and as 
their stunted foliage promised but meagre shelter 
from the sun's burning rays, I crept into the 
building, followed by a brother officer. 

"After satisfying our curiosity by a careless 
inspection of the interior, where crumbling 
masonry and hideous broken idols met our view, 
we spread our cloaks on the floor strewn with 
rubbish, and composed ourselves to sleep, not 
without unpleasant fears that snakes, or other 
equally dangerous reptiles^ might disturb our 
slumbers. 

" 'Rough' stretched himself at my feet, but 
seemed uneasy, and just as I was sinking into a 
state of dreamy unconsciousness, he aroused me 
by a low, angry growl. I bade lum ' be quiet' in 
sleepy tones^ and turning on my side fell fast 
asleep. 

"The next thing I can remember was being 
startled by the report of firearms, and before 
I could stagger to my feet a heavy mara rolled 
over me, nearly blinding me with dust.' 1 
struggled to free mvself, shouting to my com- 
panions. F ^ who had alreacfy heen roused 
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hj the shot fired, helped me up, when a curious 
sight presented itself to our astonished eyes. 

''A rebel Sepoy, or Indian soldier, clad in the 
tattered remains of the uniform he had disgraced, 
lay senseless a few yards from us, a good deal torn 
about the throat and chest by the strong teeth of 
my brave dog ; this faithful sentinel, whose un- 
tiring yigilance had saved our lives, lay across the 
rebel s prostrate body growling. 

" Of course the noise of the scuffle had quickly 
attracted our comrades to the spot, and in a few 
minutes the temple was filled with faces expres- 
sive of various degrees of curiosity or alarm. 

'*My first thoughts were for my poor old dog, 
for to my great grief, when I caUea him off the 
Sepoy, he crawled to me feebly, leaving a track of 
blood on the ground as he came, and crouched at 
my feet with a whine of pain. I knelt down by 
him with sad misgivings, and began gently to 
ex&mine his hurt, an attention he acknowledged 
by repeatedly licking my hand. To my relief I 
found that the knife (intended by the assassin for 
me, but aimed in the struggle at my protector) 
had glanced against the brass plate of his broad 
collar, and thus had only inflicted a flesh wound. 
Our surgeon good-naturedly bound up the bleeding 
gash, and poor * Rough,* as you know, recovered. 
1 kept the knife, and wiU show it you ; the 
musket went off in the struggle. • 

"The mutineer afterwards confessed, doggedly 
enough, that he had been hiding in the temple, 
but had fled at. our approach. He lurked about 
the ruins until he thought we were quietly asleep, 
and then crept into the building, dragging himself 
along the ground, serpent fashion, to where the 
English officers lay sleeping. He trusted to his 
dark skin and the gloom of the chamber to escape 
detef*.tion. 

" But he reckoned without his host ! Nothing 
ever escaped * Rough's* quick ears, who has besides 
a habit of dozing with one eye open ; so as the 
ruffian, crawling stealthily towards us, raised his 
arm to strike me, his nearest victim, the dog flew 
at his throat, and both rolled over me in their 
fierce, short struggle.** 

* * Oh, uncle ! * * exclaimed the children, * * ' Rough ' 
deserves his Indian medal even more than the 
other one ; so he really saved your life !** 

"Oh 1 I am glad he was not killed by that 
dreadful Indian," said my niece, shuddering ; 
then smiling, she added, "You have not yet 
told us what became of the cat." 

** Dear me I I had forgotten ; she resides happily 
at my home ; we call her * Crimea,* or more often 
* Grim,* and she will be very much pleased to make 
your acquaintance whenever mamma allows you 
to come and torment your poor old uncle at * Wood- 
lands.* She is deeply attached to her preserver, 
and I expect a meeting between them will be a 
pretty sight. Though she preferred occupying 
the housekeeper's room during the day, Puss 
never failed, before I went out to India, to favour 
me with her company after dinner, when she used 



to sit, purring loudly, with half-closed eyes, the 
very picture of contentment, on one side of the 
hearth-rug, whilst her friend 'Rough* stretched 
himself out on the other side, and your bachelor 
unde formed the centre of this happy family. 
When you come to upset our peaceful circle, I 
hope you may become as good friends with Mrs. 
Grim as you have long been with Mr. Rough, who 
has scampered off at the sound of the luncheon 
bell, which he understands as well as we do, and 
is waiting for you to feed him on the door-steps. 

"Now you know how deserving he is of our 
gratitude and kindness, I am sure you are all 
willing and ready to bestow a good plateful of 
choice morsels on the brave old soldier." 



WHAT PUZZLED WILLIE. 

My little boy — his manmia being at home HI, his 
sisters on a visit to grandpapa, in Yorkshire, and 
papa occup3ring the readmg-desk— with no little 
pride sat for tne first time alone in the rectory 
pew. 

On returning from church, Willie was delighted 
at the readiness with which he could find and fol- 
low the various parts of the morning service ; but 
papa perceived that there was a little drawback. 

"I could find,** says Willie, "the chapters in 
the Bible, and I could find all the hymns, but I 
could not find the psalms.** 

When papa asked Willie how this was, he re- 
plied, — 

" The chapters are in figures, and the hymns are 
in figures ; but the psalms are in letters, and I 
don't know what they mean.** 

Perhaps there are some of the readers of this 
magazine who might say, like Willie, "The 
psalms, both in the Bible and Prayer Book, are 
numbered by letters, and we don*t loiow what the 
letters mean.*' 

Perhaps there are parents and teachers that 
never told the jroung people (because they never 
thought about it) the way to calculate by those 
letters. 

Certain characters called figures are used as 
signs of a given number of visible objects. There 
are two sorts of figures used — the Roman and tke 
Arabic. 

The Roman figures — ^generally on clock and 
watch faces^ften in the dates and the paging 
of the prefaces of books, and used in numbering 
the psalms in the Book of Common Prayer, as 
well as the chapters in many editions of the Bible 
— ^these Roman figures are expressed by seven 
letters, — I, V, X, L, C, D, M; and with these 
seven letters numbers may be expressed from 
1 to 1,000. 

The following table will show the value : — 

Numbers I V X L C D M 
Value 1 6 10 50 100 500 1.000 
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On the clock-£Etce only three of these figures are 
used, viz., I, Y, X, in order to connt up to 12. 

There are two rules which are illustrated in the 
figures of the clock-face, and which ^nerally 
apply to the use of these Soman figures in count- 
ing. 

Rule 1. By putting two or more together you 
inerecue the nurnbers or value. Thus on the click- 
&ce, — 

II III VI VII Till XI XII Numbers. 
2 8 6 7 8 11 12 Value. 

Thus in the Psalms,-— 

XVII XX LX, Ac, Numbers. 
17 20 60 Value. 

Or in books, — 

CC DC MC MM Numbers. 
200 600 1,100 2,000 Value. 

The other rule is this :—If a letter of a lower 
value is put before one of a higher, it lessens the 
value. It is so on the clock-feuse. Perhaps of tlie 
thousands that enjoy the practice of counting the 
hours, few know the principle. 

Numbers IV IX 
Value 4 9 

Thus, too, in the Psalms, we have illustrations ; 
let two or three suffice : — 

Numbers XIX XL XO 
Value 19 40 90 

On the observance of these two rules the num- 
bering of the 150 Psalms of David require the use 
of but five Roman figures, — I, V, X, L, C. 

Every reader of Sunshine ought to know 
what letter-numbers mean, and how to use 
them. 

If the hints eiven above tend to this, no one 
will be more phased than — 

Ewrpurhey, Willie's papa. 



CHRISTIAN CONSISTENCY. 

LoBD was a man of the world. His pleasures 

were drawn from his riches, his honours, and his 
friends. His daughter was the idol of his heart. 
Much had been expended on her education ; and 
well did she repay in her intellectual endowments 
the solicitude of her parents. She was highly 
axscomplished, amiable in her disposition, and 
winning in her manners. They were both strangers 
to God. 

At length Miss — , having attended a religious 
meeting in London, was deeply awakened, and 
soon happily converted. Now she delighted in 
the service of the sanctuary and social meetings. 
To her the chums of Christianity were overflow- 
ing. She frequented those places where she met 
with congenial minds animated with similar 
hopes. 



The chan^was marked by her fond fiitherwitb 
painful solicitude. To see his lovely daughter thus 
infatuated was to him an occasion of deep grief; 
and he resolved to correct her erroneous notions 
on the subject of the real pleasure and business 
of life. He placed at her disposal large sums of 
money, hoping she would be induced to go into 
the fashions and extravagances of others of her 
birth, and leave the meetings. But she main- 
tained her integri^. He toc« her long journeys, 
and conducted himself in the most engaging 
manner, in order to divert her mind from reli- 
gion ; but she still delighted in the Saviour. 

After failing in many projects which he fondly 
anticipated would be effectual, he introduced her 
into company under circumstances that she must 
either join in the recreation of the party, or give 
offence. Hope lighted up the countenance of this 
affectionate but misguided father, as he saw his 
snare about to entanne the object of his solicitude. 
It had been arrangedamong his friends that several 
young ladies on the approaching festive occasion 
should have a musical entertainment. 

The hour arrived ; the party assembled. Several 
had performed their parts to the great delight of 
the party, which was in high spirits. Miss — 
was now called on for a song, and many hearts 
beat hiffh in hopes of victory. 

Should she decline, she was disgraced ; should 
she comply, their triumph was complete. This 
was the moment, they thoi^ht, to seal her &te ! 

With perfect self-possession she took her seat 
at the pianoforte, and ran her fingers over its 
keys, and commenced playing, and singing in a 
sweet air the following words : — 

" No room for mirth or trifling here, 
For worldly hope or woridly fear. 

If life 80 soon is gone; 
If now the Judge is at the do(Hr, 
And all mankind must stand before 

The inexorable throne ! 

" No matter which my thoughts employ, 
A moment's misery or joy ; 

But oh ! when lioth sliall end, 
Where shall I find my destined place f 
Shall I my everlasting days 

With fiends or angels spend P" 

She arose from her seat. The whole party was 
subdued. Not a word was spoken. One by one 
left the house. Her father wept aloud. 

Lord never rested until he became a Chris- 

tian. He lived an example* of Christian benevo- 
lence, having given to Ohnstian enterprises, before 
his death, nearly one hundred thousand pounds. 
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Chapter XXVI H.— Earnest Beggars. 

David slept as soundly lying on the wide, soft 
seat of that second-class railway carriage as he 



would have done in his own bed at home, and 
did not wake till the tardy light of a Korthem 
sunrise peeped in at the iced windows of the train, 
and warned all the travellers that by this sign 
they might know their journey was nearly at an 
end. 



* * Is it morning ? '* exclaimed David as he rubbed 
his eyes. " Are we at Moscow V* 

* * Yes, " returned Levitski ; * * the train will stop 
in ten minutes." 

"Oh dear! I must fold up my wraps and get 
ready to leave the train." 
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'*You need not disturb yonrself till we stop. 
I have folded up all your tmngs." 

"Thank you," said David. "But, Mr. Le- 
yitski, I ought to be doing all this for you, not 
you for me.^ 

" How 80 ? You are not my servant. You are 
only my shop-boy, my assistant ; " and the old man 
smiled as he spoke. 

The moment the train stopped he put his head 
out of the window, and beckoning to a tall 
bearded Eussian, dressed very much in the cos- 
tume of an English man-cook, bade him bring the 
tray he held in his hand to the carriage window. 

**Now, David," Levitski continued; "you 
must drink a glass of tea. No use saying you're 
not hungry — you have had nothing since that 
rabchick. Have not you got any muk ?" he in- 
quired of the tea vendor. "English gentlemen 
don't care for your sour lemons." 

"Oh yes, I do indeed 1" exclauned David as 
he took a small tumbler of tea from the waiter. 

" 'Tis more than I do, then," rejoined Levitski. 
"Now, David, you must eat some of these 
cakes I bought for you at Iver when you were 
snoring." 

" Snoring !*' exclaimed David, in a fright. 

" A little. But not so loud as the old Bussian 
officer in the comer. He disturbed all my 
dreams.** 

" You have been asleep then, sir ?" 

" I ought to have been if I've been dreaming, 
ought I not, David ? But remember my limbs are 
older than yours, and felt the cold of last night 
rather more than yours did, or you would not have 
been able to sleep quite so soundly, I can tell 
you." 

" Have pity, noble sire I have pity !** wailed a 
voice outside the carriage. 

"Don't look, David!" exclaimed Levitski; 
"don't open the window I 'Tis one of those 
wretched old monks with their everlasting beg- 
ging. We are in the land of monkhood and fana- 
ticism now." 

Meanwhile the many low bows, gesticulations, 
and vocal appeals of the mendicant monk had at- 
tracted the attention of those persons who were 
farther from the window than David or the mer- 
chant. 

** I've got a few copecks for the holy man," said 
a kind Russian woman, as she left off packing her 
wraps to put her hand into her pocket. * * Here, ' ' 
she continued, stepping up to the window, "take 
my small offering, and give me your blessing in 
exchange." 

" Let your generosity find some more conve- 
nient means of outlet than by a window close to 
me," said old Levitski, gruffly. "I forbid the 
window to be opened." 

" For shame 1 " exclaimed the woman. " Not 
open the window to a holy monk ! " 

" Not open the window to an unholy vagabond ! 
No, I say I won't." 

"And I say I will," returned the woman. 



"Go to another window," said Levitski, mo- 
tioning to the monk to do so. "I don't want 
to have the fellow's unwashed garments so near 
my nose." 

" Surely some evil monster must have pos- 
sessed you to make you speak in such a way of 
the sanctified garments of a monk," retorted 
the woman. 

And how the controversy might have ended it 
is impossil^le to say, had not a nun who had come 
into the carriage attracted the charitable woman's 
attention. She was dressed much as the monk, 
in a robe of coarse black material, and wore a 
high pointed hat, from which hung a flowing vfciL 
In her hand she held a plate covered with black 
velvet, upon which lay many small coins. As she 
moved in silence from one to another of the pas- 
sengers she never failed to have her stock in- 
creased by each, for it is considered by a Russian 
above everything irreligious and uncharitable to 
refuse to give to a monk or a nun who are sent by 
their convents to collect money. 

" How cold the poor creatures must be !" ob- 
served David. "They must be in earnest in 
their undertaking to endure it." 

* * I don't believe they feel it. At any rate, not 
so much as I do ; so if you have done your tea, let 
us hasten to our hotel and get warm." 

At the door of the station Levitfiki and David 
got into a large old-fashioned carriage, drawn by 
a pair of horses. 

And then for the first time David saw the 
streets of Moscow, that old Russian capital, so in- 
teresting from its associations of war, sickness, 
fire ; so curious from its crooked streets, queer 
houses, and many-coloured churches. 

And now, too, for the first time he caught sight 
of the high white battlemented walls of the 
Kremlin, that wondrous citadel of that old Bus- 
sian capital. He could not see much more of it, 
for just then the carriage took a turn down a very 
narrow and crooked street, and in another minute 
drew up before an old-fiishioned wooden house. 
Levitski stepped out of the carriage first, and 
then handed David out and led him into the 
house. 

"Tell Madame Yagikoflf that I wish to speak 
to her," said Levitso, addressing a waiter who 
stood in the hall. 

Before the waiter could deliver the merchant's 
message Madame Yagikoff appeared. 

"Good day to you," she said, coming forward 
to welcome her guests. "Why, Mr. Levitski, 
your rooms have been ready more than a fort- 
night. Why didn't you come sooner ?" 

"Because I had business elsewhere," returned 
the old man, shortly. * * I suppose it is nothing to 
you. I can pay for my rooms." 

" Now I just wish you had left that inde- 
pendent and proud spirit of yours elsewhere," 
exclaimed the nostess. "Although we Russians 
don't despise a few roubles when they come to us 
honestly, we don't wish to make the subject of 
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them onr welcome to onr friends. Russian hospi- 
tality is more genuine than that, even though it 
1)6 in an inn. Bnt now tell me, Mr. Levitski, 
who may this little gentleman be ?" 

" You have given him his right title. He is a 
friend of mine, and I want you to take care that 
he has whatever he could wish for while he is in 
your house. If you do you will earn a few roubles 
lionestly, you know, and if not you will never see 
me here again, that's all. Now show him to his 
room, and then please order breakfast." 

The room into which Madame Tagikoff took 
David was on the first floor, and next to Levitski's. 
It was comfortably furnished, and heated by a 
stove in the wall. 

When David found himself there alone he sat 
down to look back upon all that had passed. 

It might have been a dream. All Levitski's 
kindness and generosity seemed like the munifi- 
nence of some good king in a fairy tale. But 
David knew that it was all true, and that it had 
been planned by the King of kings, who has pro- 
raised to take care of the least of his servants. 



Chapter XXIX.— A Ramble in Moscow. 

** David," said Levitski, when they had finished 
breakfast^ *' I am going to take a holiday to-day, 
and I thought perhaps you would like a walk 
about the town ; unless you are tired and would 
prefer resting." 

"Oh no," David answered, " I'm not tired in 
the least. I should like a walk beyond every- 
thing. But may I first write a little note to 
mamma to tell her we have arrived safely?*' 

" You may, certainly. I have done so already." 

" Written to mamma ?** 

* * Yes. I'lh responsible to her for you, David. *' 

When David had written his letter, he and 
Levitski set out on their walk. 

The weather was bitterly cold, though the sun 
was shining ; and in most instances sledges instead 
of wheeled vehicles were speeding over the har- 
dened snow. 

"Shall we go into the Kremlin first?" asked 
Levitski. 

"Please," returned David, looking up at the 
white walls; "I've heard so much about the 
Kremlin." 

*• Then you will be disappointed,'* said Levitski. 
" There is notlmig really grand about it.*' 

"Not all the beautiful churches and palaces?*' 

"Peculiar and interesting in their way, but 
not grand in point of architectural beauty or 
design.*' 

" Could we not walk all round the Kremlin out- 
side before going inside the walls ?'* 

"Not if you want to see anything inside the 
walls this morning, David — ^we should both be 
too tired. It is two miles in circumference." 

"Two miles!** exclaimed David. "Then it is 
no wonder it contains so many churches and 
other buUdings." 



"There is room for them, is there not ? Now, 
David, we have arrived at the grand entrance to 
the Kremlin, the 'Redeemer Gate.' Before we 
go under the archway look at the tower above 
it. It is pretty nearly the only bit of Gothic 
architecture in Moscow, or in the whole of Rus- 
sia, I might almost say ; and it was built by a 
countryman of yours, one Christopher Gallo- 
way, an • English clockmaker. And, David, I 
must warn you to take off your hat as you go 
through the gateway, to the picture above it— or 
to the memory of the old English clockmaker, 
if you like it better,** said the ©Id man, with a 
satirical smile. "As for me,** he continued, 
" I take off my hat out of respect to the Emperor 
of Russia, because in passing under the picture 
he follows the example of his lowly subjects and 
uncovers his head." 

Levitski and David passed through the vene- 
rated gateway. They saw some of the poor Rus- 
sians kneeling, and even touching the frozen 
ground with their foreheads in doing homage- 
to the sacred picture. Then they decided upon 
entering the church of the Assumption, which* 
is also called the Patriarchal Cathedral of Mos- 
cow. 

But before they reached this they stopped to- 
admire the great bell— or the " Czar of bells," as 
the Russians call it, whose history begins in the 
reign of Boris Gordonos, at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Having been broken several times 
through falls during fires, the Empress Anne had 
it recast in 1733. But in 1737 it was again 
brought to the ground by fire, where it remained 
buried till the year 1836, when it was excavated 
by the late Emperor Nicholas. It is nineteen feet 
three inches in height, and weighs 444,000 lb& 
Impossible as it seems for cast iron two feet in 
thickness, a piece was broken out by the last 
fall. 

Having examined the bell, Levitski and David 
passed on, as we have said, to the cathedral of the 
Assumption, which is celebrated as being the 
cathedral in which the Emperors of Russia are 
crowned. When our little hero and his friend 
approached the church they found each door sur- 
rounded by a crowd of persons, and on one side 
rows of soldiers standing on duty. 

" What is all this for ?*' exclaimed David. * 

"We'll inquire,'* said Levitski; and then 
turning to an official he did so. 

" Our noble Emperor is staying at the Petrofski 
Palace for three days, and he is expected to come 
to our holy cathe<ual to pay his morning devo- 
tions.** 

"Thank you for the information," said Le- 
vitski; adding to David, "We'll try and get 
into the church." 

"But the doors are closed. They will never 
let us in.** 

" They will let you in, David, if they see you 
are a foreigner, and particularly if they dis- 
cover that you are English. Now, David, 1*11 
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knock at tke door, and then you ask for admit 
tance." 

The door of the cathedral was opened by a 
priest, who, as Levitski had predicted, gave them 
admittance when he was convinced that Dayid was 
a foreuper. 

<*What a canons old chnrchl" said David, 
looking round at the dingy old paintings and 
roughly hewn tombs. * * How very different from 
the Isaac !" 

"And no wonder," Levitski replied. "One 
was built according to the taste of modem art, 
the other according to the art of the early Rus- 
sians, which seems to have been unartistic indeed." 

" But the cathedral is so small !" 

"Not quite so large as St. Paul's, is it, David ? 
Though I dare say it contains as much in the way 
of tombs and relics. Now, David, before his Im 
perial Majesty arrives, which I don't myself be- 
lieve will be to-day, we must look at some of 
the relics in the church. — Please, sir," continued 
Levitski, addressing a priest who was standing in 
readiness to receive the I^peror, "could you tell 
us what is worthy our attention in the church ? " 

" Everything from the foundation to the roof 
is worthy of your attention. Have you seen the 
painting by St. Luke?'* 

Upon David's repljdng in the negative, the 
priest conducted them to the ikonastas, and 
having withdrawn a silver covering, displ^ed a 
picture to their view, so dark and old that David 
could discern nothing but the sparkling jewels 
with which it was surrounded. 

" 'Tis the head of the Holy Virgin," said the 
priest, who next pointed out an enormous Bible, 
weighing, it is said, one hundred English pounds. 

"This," said the priest, "was given to the 
church by the mother of Peter the Great." 

" Do you really expect the Emperor to attend 
service here to-day ?" Levitski inquired. 

The priest smiled. 

" It IS our orders to expect him." 

"I understand,'* said Levitski.— " David, I 
think we had better go.*' 

They left the churc^ and the Emperor did not 
visit it that morning. 

" There is the church of the Archangel Michael 
in the Kremlin, where the Emperors of Russia 
used to be buried ; and also the Cathedral of the 
Annunciation, where they were baptized and 
married ; but I think we will leave them for 
another day." 

"Could we go up the Veliki?" asked David, 
alluding to a remarkable tower which is built 
over a chapel in the Kremlin, and in which a 
number of valuable bells are hung. 

" You may eo, David ; but after the cold of 
last night my legs hardly feel equal to the exer- 
tion.** 

"Then let us give it up." 

"I'll tell you what we will do instead. We 
will take a troika and drive to the Sparrow Hills. 
"We must go there one day before we leave Mos- 



cow. Are you too cold for such an expedition, 
David?" 

' * Oh no. I delight in driving in a sledge. Oh, 
please let us go." 

"Very well, David. "We can come to the 
Kremlin another day to see the palace and the 
treasury." 

Leaving the Kremlin by the Ibemian gate they 
came into that part of Moscow called the Chinese 
City. Here is to be found the Gastinnii Dvor, 
and here, close to the Redeemer ^te, is a church 
which immediately attracted David*s attention. 

"I'll tell you all about that curious church 
when we are in the troika,** said Levitski in an- 
swer to David's inquiries respecting it. " We 
must have some luncheon first though, David. 
And I think we will go to a tracteer instead of 
returning to our hotel/* 

Levitski and Hs little friend went into a trac- 
teer, as the eating-houses in Russia are called, 
and after having made a capital luncheon of 
rabclicks and "toadstools," as Mr. Levitski per- 
siBted in calling the Russian mushrooms, tney 
got into the troika which was to carry them to 
tne Sparrow Hills. 

Away went the horses, one trotting with his 
head high in the air, the other two cantering 
with their heads bent on one side, so low that 
they almost touched their knees — for a troika, as 
the word expresses, always has three horses;—- 
away went the sledge ; away went Levitski, and 
David in it, the bells merrily tinkling as they 
hunff from the curious wooden arch over the head 
of the middle horse ; the pigeons,* which from a 
religious feeling are allowed to take their place 
unmolested in the streets, and on the tops of the 
houses of all Russian towns, condescending to hop 
away to make room for them. 

" Now, please, Mr. Levitski,'* said David, when 
he had recovered the first sensation of excitement 
and delight, *'you promised to tell me the his- j 
tory of that singular church.** 

"Well, David, did you notice that it had a I 
great many domes — eleven altogether — and that i 
each dome was different in colour and de- 
sign?" 

"Yes," returned David; "it looks like a 
cluster of churches in one." 

" And that is exactly what it is. There are 
eleven different chapels in the building, one under 
each dome. I believe the English people call it 
the * pine-apple church.'" * 

" And it looked very much like one." 

" Now you have been told so— not before." 

""What is the church called?— to whom is it 
dedicated?" 

"To St. Basil, whoever he may be. You pro- 
bablv know better than I, or perhaps these Russo- 
Greeks know better than either of us." 

David's thoughts had strayed b^ away while 



* They are regarded as emblematical of the Holj 
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the old man had been speaking. The name of St. 
Basil had carried him to the day he first came 
home, when Olga had identified that name with 
Eobert's second name ** William." 

"Are ^ou tired, David?" inquired Levitski, 
finding his little companion silent. 

" Oh no. 'Tis delightftd ! " exclaimed David. 

''Although I was wishing the cold anywhere 
all last nighty we may be thankful to have it here, 
for unless there is frozen snow on the groxmd it is 
almost impossible to drive out here." 

" Are there not roads ? " 

"Scarcely any — ^perhaps a few ruts of cart- 
wheels here and there, out nothing that you 
would call roads. The horses have to find a road 
for themselves, which they certainly have a knack 
of doing in Kussia.** 

"They must be very sagacious." 

" Now, David, we have nearly gained the sum- 
mit of the Sparrow Hills." 

When they had quite reached the top, Levitski 
ordered the driver to pull up his horses, that he 
and David might have a view. 

It was a wondrous scene which lay before them 
—the whole of Moscow, with its gilded domes and 

Cted roofs, and sombre convents and straggling 
les — but, still more wondrous was the river 
Moskva, which instead of running in and out 
among the gardens and streets, was a still and 
lifeless sheet of ice. 

And as they looked both thought of the sad 
historical event which has made the spot on which 
they stood so celebrated ; for it was from thence 
that Napoleon and his brave though weary sol- 
diers first saw Moscow, when he led them over 
the dreary plains of Russia, thinking to make it 
his own. 



Chapteb XXX.— Bubnt out. 

It was the dead of night. All was stilL David 
was sleeping and old Levitski " dreaming," when 
a terrible cry of "Fire!" was heard outside the 
inn. 

In an instant the old man had started u^, 
and throwing open the window, put out his 
head to see which house the fire had attacked. 

Although conflagrations are of frequent occur- 
rence in Moscow the means of extinguishing 
them is perfectly inadequate, and therefore a fire, 
however small and confined, is always attended 
with danger and distress. 

At a glance Levitski saw that the men who 
had raised the cry were standing beneath his 
window, and before he could ask, they told him, 
by their excited looks and wild gesticulations, 
that the house in which he stood had caught 
fire. 

"Which part? Where is it?" he next in- 
quired ? 

"The next room to yours," cried the men, 
pointing to David*s apartment. 

If they had been near enough they would have 



seen the old man's face turn to an ashy white as 
they uttered the words. But otherwise he be- 
trayed no emotion. He merely ask«i if water 
had been sent for, and upon hearing the reply in 
the afS.nnative, turned to leave his room. He 
went to David's door, and then in a voice which 
echoed all over the house repeated the cry of 
"Fire." 

The landlord had already been roused, and an- 
swered him. 

Then Levitski tried David's door, but it was 
locked. He shouted again and again, but the 
sound did not reach David's ear. He was &st 
asleep. 

" David ! David I " cried the old man. "You 
must wake. The house is on fire. Wake, my 
boy, wake I ** 

But still David slept the untroubled sleep 
which only belongs to youth. 

"David! David!** the old man called again. 
"Don't you hear me, child ? oh, it cannot be that 
you are trifling! Don't you hear me? The 
The house is burning. Wake, wake! David, 
wake!** 

Still there was no answer. And then a new 
terror took possessicm of the old man. 

"Suppose the fire should have reached the 
child already," he argued. "If it should have 
originated from the stove in his room ! ** 

For a moment the agony of the thought seemed 
to take away his reason. He clasped his hands 
helplessly, and leaned agained the bolted door. 

"David, my darling," he cried; and then 
scarcely knowing what he did, he sank on his 
knees, — not in hopeless despair, however, but in 
the hope which maketh not ashamed, he poured 
out his grief before Him whose pitying ear is ever 
open to our cry. 

He was still kneeling, still praying, when a 
shout from the firemen was heard more loud and 
sudden than ever. Before it had ceased a slear 
boyish voice rose above it : — " What is the matter ? 
Where am I ? Oh, Robert ! Robert ! " 

"Open the door, David,** cried Levitski, 
scarcely able to steady his voice in the excitement 
of his joy. " You are all safe, my boy. Open the 
door quickly.*' 

David tried to do so; but the smoke which 
filled his room almost stifled him, and for several 
moments he fiEdled to discover the loek. When 
the key was once turned Levitski pushed open 
the door. As he did so a volume of smoke rushed 
forth, which, fanned by the cooler air of the pas- 
sage, burst into a flame. 

" How shall we escape ? ** exclaimed David. 

" Follow me," was all the old man said. 

He knew the house well; and leading David 
down a passage, and through several chambers, at 
length brought him to one which even the smoke 
had not reached, and from the window of which 
they could easily reach the ground. 

I have said the weather was bitterly cold, and 
although the expression hardly conveys a just 
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idea of the excessiye cold of that night, for want 
of a better, I repeat that the weather was bitterly 
cold. As David*s bare feet touched the frozen 
ground he shuddered at the pain. 

Levitski had thrown a warm rug out of the 
window before they descended from it; and with 
this he now covered David, taking, at David's 
urgent request, a small portion for himself. They 
wiSked on for a few minutes in silence. 

Then David asked if all the others in the hotel 
were saved as well as he. 

** They knew their danger," the old man replied. 
*' But when you are safely housed I will go back 
and see." 

" Where are we going I " David asked. 

" Here," returned Levitski. " This hotel will 
take us in." 

The door of the inn was still open, and a Ger- 
man porter sat by it. 

** We want accommodation for the night," said 
Levitski; **your neighbour's hotel is being 
burnt to the ground. Let us in, man." 

*' Against orders, sir," returned the man. 
** No strangers admitted after twelve o'clock at 
night." 

**Not when one's house is burnt over one's 
head? 

"No," was the phlegmatic German porter's 
brief reply. 

" Where are we to go ? The child will die of 
cold if he goes into the streets again." 

" Sir," said David, '* I shall not suffer so much 
as you. You stay here while I find a refuge for 
08 both." 

*' You can't, David. I came here knowing it 
would be of no use to apply to any of the houses 
in our street ; all the houses will be burned down 
by the morning." 

''What shall we do ?** exclaimed David. 

'* Lie down in this porch till morning, " returned 
LevitHki. 

"*Tis against orders," said the porter; "you 
must move oflf.'* 

As the two stood meditating what to do, 
a monk passed by. 

" Are you burnt out of your hotel ? " he asked, 
stopping before Levitski and David. 

^Y • -• 

tance, 

*' Fires are too common in Moscow for any one 
to trouble their heads much about the sufferers. 
However, our convent is open, and our brothers 
ready to receive you if you have a mind to 
come." 

"Where is it?" 

"A stone's throw from here. Will you 
come?" 

"For the child's sake.— Come, David." 

The monk led the way, and ' Levitski and 
David followed. f 

When they arrived at the convent door two 
monks answered the summons of the bell. 

** Some strangers crave admittance,'* said the I 



iTes ; and this man refuses us admit- 



other, bowing as he spoke. "Are they wel- 
come?" 

" Most welcome. And peace be unto you all 
three. Enter." 

The strangers did so. 

" Will you attend to this boy ? ". Levitski in- 
quired. 

"Certainly, and to you also," returned the 
eldest monk. 

" I shall not require your care — I only ask it, 
for this boy. He is fatherless." 

"So art thou, judging from thy age," put in 
another monk. "So, we bid thee also welcome." 

"I must go back to watch the fire," said the 
old man, feebly. 

But as he turned to go his limbs gave way be- 
neath him, and he fell to the ground. 

"It is fSuntness. Bring some cordial," said 
the eldest monk. 

But the cordial did not restore the old man to 
consciousness, and, still fainting, they carried him 
into the monastery. 

If warmth alone could have restored a fainting 
man, the atmosphere of the convent might have 
restored Levitski, for its warmth amounted to 
closeness. 

But it was physical vigour as well as warmth 
that the old man needed. The monks proved 
skilfal doctors. They gave him another dose of 
the cordial, and rubbed his hands and feet, an 
office David would gladly have performed, 
had he not also needed the attention of the 
monks. 

"Both have been frightened, as might be ex- 
pected," observed the youngest monk. 

"And both have been naif frozen," said the 
second. 

"And it has told upon both in different ways," 
added the eldest. 

" It has told upon the old man the worse of the 
two," resumed the youngest monk. 

" But he will get over it," said another. 

"Is he very bad?'* asked David, in alarm, 
while the colour gradually came back to his cheeks. 

" No. no, child. He'll be better soon," replied 
the third monk. "You must go to sleep. We 
will watch by him.** 

" I can't leave him,*' said David, stoutly. 

" You can*t do him any good." 

"But I can't leave him; don't ask me to, 
please." 

" Not if it distresses you.** 

Meanwhile Levitski had partially recovered 
and was now looking round for David. 

" Where's the boy ? '* he exclaimed. 

* * Here I am,'* returned David. " Oh, sir, are 
you better?" 

" Much better. David, the cold got into me. 
Leave me to rest now.** 

'* Leave him to rest, brothers,*' said the eldest 
monk. 

"I'U stay with our guest. Take the child 
with you — ^he must have a bed given him.'* 
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** I shall rest by my mastei's side," returned 
David. 

" No, no, we can't allow it," urged the monk. 

** Let the boy serve his master u he will,*' re- 
joined one of the others. *' Ue ^nll soon be asleep 
wherever he lies." 

So David stayed with Levitski, though he did 
not sleep as the monk had said he would. 

The poor old man was suffering too much for 
him to do so. Every limb ached from the ex- 
posure to the weather, from which he had suffered 
not only that night, but also during the journey 
to Moscow the night before. 

David had watched a long time by the old man 
without his speaking. Now for the first time he 
said, — 

" David, do you know why you weren't burnt 
in your bed last night." 

''No," returned David, with some hesitation. 

"Are you quite sure you don't know ?" 

"I know that God preserved me," David said, 
thoughtfully. 

"WhyT^ 

" Because I asked Him to watch over me before 
I lay down," was David's answer. 

"Then you don't think my prayer was an- 
swered I " 

David was puzzled. 

At length he said, — 

** If yoxL prayed, your prayer was answered." 

"I did pray, David, for the first time in my 
life, and my prayer was answered." 



A KIND DOa. 

Some friends of miile, not very far from London, 
have a dog called "Large." He is called so, 
I believe, on the same principle that Robin 
Hood's tall and stout attendant was called 
"Little John." 

Large has been in the same family from his 
puppyhood, and is very affectionate and intelli- 
gent. When the younger members of the family 
return to school he sits on the doorstep and cries 
all day. At other times he comes to them after 
he has indulged himself in a solitary ramble, and 
wags his tail, and gives a succession of little barks, 
and throws so much meaning into his face, that 
they feel sure he is telling them long stories of 
what he has been doing. Unfortunately, he can 
only speak in dog lauguage, which is a language 
they do not understand, so that the recital of ms 
adventures is not very intelligible. 

Large is a very sagacious creature. I could 
mention many instances of his sagacity, but 
perhaps the following may suffice : — 

The family who own this little dog attend 
church regularly every Sunday. Large would 
have liked to accompany them, but this has not 
been permitted, and like a sensible dog, he has 
acquiesced in the prohibition ; and, indeed, does 
not all regret it, inasmuch as he is thereby 



enabled to carry out a plan of his own, which 
after considerable reflection he has formed. 

This plan is to make a visit on his own account 
to the cottage of a poor afflicted man who resides 
in the village. This poor man is bedridden, and 
feels it very lonely to have to pass much of his 
time without company or recreation. He has not 
many visitors, ana I think on Sundays no one 
ever looks in to see him. On this account it may 
have seemed to our friend Large that it would be 
doiug a kind action to go and see his poor neigh- 
bour every Sunday morning. At any rate, tius 
is what he does. Every Sunday as soon as the 
family party start off for church, Large, who has 
been watching them, starts off too, — only not for 
church. No, he trots steadily and cheerfully along 
in quite another direction. As soon as he arrives at 
his sick neighbour's cottage door he raises him- 
self and scratches for admission, just as his por- 
trait on the next page represents him. As his visit 
is expected the aoor is soon opened, and Large 
enters with a composed and self-satisfied air, as if 
he knew his visits were always acceptable. After 
he has paid his respects to the poor invalid, and 
cheered him in the best way that a little do^ can 
do, he goes to the fire, curls himself round in a 
cosy posture, and remains thus for some time, 
either dozing or meditating. 

Perhaps meditating, for ne never lies beyond a 
certain time. Whether he ascertains the time by 
looking at the clock, or by the wonderful power 
of instinct, I have not been informed ; but this is 
certain, that he does, at a certain time, rouse 
himself, give his curly coat a shake, exchange 
parting looks with the sick man, and going to 
the door, ask to have it opened again. Then he 
trots home, never deviating to play with other 
dogs; and on the family coming back from 
church, Large is waiting to join their happy 
circle. 

This is what Large does eijery Sunday. He 
never misses a day. Nor does he ever mistake 
the proper time for returning from his benevolent 
visit. 1 am told it is a curious sight to see Large 
going on his errand of kindness, and as regularly 
returning from its careful discharge. 

Dear reader, may we not learn a useful lesson 
rom this kind dog ? 

" Stay not for future seasons 
Your virtues to display, — 
But put forth all your efforts 
In doing good to-day. 

Nor wealth, nor power, nor talent, 
Nor rank you call your own ; 

But none, however humble, 
Should live for self alone. 

Fix on some deed of kindness, 
And now at once begin it, 

And let the world look brighter 
Because you're living in it." 
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[OSANDHAHMA FBAYING FOS HASOLD'S BBCOVESY.] 



SOLDIEE HAEOLD, 

A^D THE BATTLES HE FOUGHT. 
By the Author of "Akthxjb's Victoky.** 

Chapter XXXI.— Sympathy. 

For several days Harold's life hung on the balance. 

Dr. Ejiight looked very grave; evidently he 
knew not how it would ena, hut feared the worst. 
The fever had strong hold on him, and his mind 
waudered for a long time ; and when that passed 
he lay in a stupor, unconscious of anything, and 
scarcely moving. 

And Dr. Knight feared he would pass away so. 
He spoke of hope to the afflicted father, but he 
had scarcely any himself. 

Mr. Armytage felt it terribly. He looked ten 
years older since the accident. It seemed as if his 



life were bound up in that of his son, and that if 
one were taken, the other could not long survive. 

The whole house was as still as possible. Even 
the little girls moved about with grave faces, and 
a step soft and slow. A deep dark cloud had 
fallen over the family with the illness of its most 
beloved member. 

Mrs. Armytage was invaluable at this time. 
Her love for them all showed itself now, if it had 
not done so before. She was the kind, gentle 
nurse of the sick room, and the tender comforter 
of the sorrowing father and sisters. 

In spite of her own gloom and grief, Lucy could 
not help noticing Anne's evident depression. 
She thought at first it was the same sorrow that 
was troubling them all ; but when two or three 
times she surprised Anne in tears, she felt that 
there must be some other cause as well. So she 
inquired kindly what it was. 
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Anne's heart was full, and a sympathizing 
word opened the well-spring of her trouble. 

'*Ohy Miss Lucy," she exclaimed, drying her 
eyes, '*it's about Jem. Mother will feel so 
much his being sent away ; I can't help fretting 
about it." 

"His being sent away! "What do you mean, 
Anne?" 

"Why, Miss Lucy, did not you know that the 
master had dismissed him at a moment's warning ? 
and what we are to do I am sure I don't know. " 

" Papa dismissed him ! What for, Aune ?" 

" Because master says it is Jem's fault that 
the accident happened, and that he has nearly 
killed Master Harold. I don't know anything 
about it ; but I know that Jem would not hurt a 
hair of Master Harold's head ; he loves him better 
than he loves himself." 

"I know it, Anne ; and I do not think it was 
Jem's fault. If Harold ever s^aks to us again," 
she said, with a sudden rush of tears, " I am sure 
he wiU explain all. In the meantime Jem must 
try and bear it patiently. Tell him so from me, 
Anne. 'Behind a frowning providence God 
hides a smiling face,* you know." 

" Mother will fret so about it." 

"I shall ask grandmamma to let you go on 
and see her; and you can talk the matter over 
together. That will help you idl to bear it 
better." 

"Thank you. Miss Lucy," replied Anne, 
gratefully, and the load on her heart was lightened 
by the loving sympathy of her young mistress. 

Miss Dawson returned while things were in this 
state. Of course no lessons were to be thought 
of, but she was very useful; and her cheerful 
companionship raised the spirits of her pupils. 



Chaptee XXXII. — Grandmamma. 

Harold lay seemingly unconscious, but he was 
scarcely altogether so now. He was aware of 
some things that were passing around him, though 
all was so indistinct tnat he scarcely noticed it. 
Yet he knew they thought he would not recover, 
and he heard more than once papa and grand- 
mamma talking about him, — now they loved 
him, and how earnestly they besought God for 
his life. 

At length, however, he roused up to more com- 
plete consciousness, and opened ms eyes on out- 
ward things with more knowledge of them than 
he had hitherto done. 

It was night ; the lamp was dimly burning, and 
at first he thought himself alone. He lay for a 
little while trying to recollect where he was, and 
what had happened. 

At last he remembered it all perfectly, and 
closed his eyes again at the thought of that terri- 
ble fall, the fruit of his own disobedience. 

When he looked up again he saw Mrs. Army- 
tace's head bowed in her hands by the side of the 
bed. She was kneeling there praying for him, 



Harold knew, even if the fervour of her emotion 
had not caused her to utter the words aloud, — 

"OLord God Almighty, I do beseech Thee, 
frnnt us our darling's Ufe; but if not, if it please 
Thee to take him from us, make him ready 
to dwell for ever with Thee, and give us grace to 
say, Thy will be done." 

Harold stretched out his hand and touched her. 
She started to see the blue eyes quietly looking ai 
her, and bent over him anxiously. 

" My darling, do you know me ?" 

"Yes, grandmamma. You thiak I shall not 
get better; don't you, grandmamma?" 

"My dear boy, fle alone knows who has life 
and death in his keeping," replied Mrs. Army- 
tage, seriously. 

"Grandmamma, do you love me?" he asked, 
fixing his eyes wistfully upon her. 

"Love you, my darling? yes, most tenderly 
and affectionately. How could you think other- 
wise?" 

" I love you, granny, now, and I wanted to be 
sure you loved me: sometimes I thought you 
did not." 

How those words reproached her ! She said, 
tenderly, — 

"My darling, if sometimes I have seemed 
harsh towards your faults, that was because I 
longed to see you overcome them, and grow wise 
and good. But I think I shall never be harsh to 
you again, Harry, if you are spared to us." 

If !•— what a great deal there is in that little 
word if! 

"I don't want to die, granny; I can't die 
happy until I have seen papa. I have something 
to tell him. But I shall surely get better?" 

"Jesus only knows, dear: trust in Him, love 
Him, and then you will be safe. But you have 
talked quite enough now; remember you are very 
ill and weak." 

"I am very tired ; may I go to sleep?" 

And even while he spoke, the lids drooped over 
the languid eyes and ne slept. 

Mrs. Armytage was uneasy. Was it a good or 
a bad sign, this sudden return of conscious- 
ness? What if he should never wake again in 
this world? 

She stepped across the passage to Mr. Army- 
tage's room, and telling him what had just 
occurred begged him to come and look at the boy. 

He was sleeping calmly then, and Mr. Army- 
tage took that as a good sign, and went back witli 
more hope than he had indulged in since the 
accident. 



Chapter XXXIII.— Harold and his Father. 

When morning came, Harold was very restless. 
He wanted to see papa, he said. He must talk 
to papa. Would not he come ? Mrs. Armytage 
was afraid of any excitement, and she soothed 
him as well as she could until Dr. Knight came. 
He looked at the boy and felt his pulse; 
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it was quick and feveriuh, and he shook his 
head. 

"Mayn't I see papa, Dr. Knight?*' pleaded 
Harold. " I miist ; do let him come." 

" We will see about it, my boy ; only don't fret 
yourself." 

Mrs. Armytage followed him from the room, 
and asked anxiously, — 

•* Is the change of last night a good sign, Dr. 
Knight?" 

"I cannot tell you yet. But let the boy have 
his way; let him see his father. It will not 
do him so much harm as the fretting if we don't." 

So Mr. Armytage came and sat by his son's 
bedside, and took the little hand in his. How 
thin and worn it looked ! and how sunken the eyes 
were ! Mr. Armytage sighed as he saw what 
a change his illness had made in his darling. 

"Papa," said Harold, "I have something to 
tell you,— about this accident, papa." 

" Wait until you are stronger, my darling. I 
will hear all about it when you are weU, but 
not now." 

"I may never be well again, papa," replied 
Harold, seriously. * * I know grandmamma thinks 
I shall not. May I tell you, papa? I could not 
die happy if you did not know." 

"My boy — Harry, don't talk so," exclaimed 
Mr. Armytage, in agony, "you must recover. I 
cannot, cannot spare you yet." 

"But if God calls me, papa, I must go," 
whispered Harold; "and I must be ready. I 
think Jesus has forgiven me, but I want you 
to forgive me too. So will you listen?" 

" Well, go on, my boy." 

* * It was all my fault that the accident happened, 
papa. Jem had nothing to do with it ; so pray 
don't blame him. I was very naughty that morn- 
ing, and I would leave the park, though I knew 
quite well you had forbidden it. Jem tried all he 
could to persuade me not to go ; but I was bent 
on it, and I would not listen to him. I should 
have gone whether he had or not. And you know, 
papa, you told him he was not to leave me. It 
was not his fault at all, so please don't be angry 
with him. Will you forgive my disobedience, 
papa? It has perhaps cost me my life." 

" My darling, I forgive you perfectly — freely; 
do not distress yourse& about that." 

" Thank you, papa. I remember quite well 
how it was. I had not heeded the warning you 
gave me, papa, about being proud after I had 
saved Annie. I was very proud, and I was not 
watchful ; so I thought I could not do anything 
wrong, and the enemy came when I was not fight- 
ing. Papa, I think if I do get better, I shall 
fight very hard indeed ; and I hope Jesus will 
give me grace to be his good and faithful soldier." 

"God grant it,, my boy," was the earnest 
reply. 

"Then, papa, you won't say anything to Jem 
about it ? — you have not, have you, papa ? Surely 
Jem has not suffered for my naughtiness." 



Harold looked eagerly at Mr. Armytage, and he 
was obliged to answer, — 

" I expected Jem was to blame. I thought my 
Harry would have listened to him if he had tried 
to persuade him not to go." 

"I was very, very naughty, papa; but you will 
tell Jem you don't think it was his fault now,?" 

"Yes, my boy, indeed I will. I see that I 
blamed him unjustly, and he did not defend 
himself." 

Mr. Armytage was very sorry now that he had 
dismissed Jem so hurriedly. But he did not like 
to tell Harold that he had not been at the Hall 
since, lest it should agitate him more than he was 
already. 

"I am so glad I have told you, papa," said 
Harold, as he folded his hands with a sigh of 
relief. "I hope I shall never be disobedient 
again." 

" I hope not, Harry. You see papa knew best. 
He knew it was safest to keep in the park." 

**Yes, papa, it was. And dear, good, faithftil 
Jem knew we ought to stay there. But I thought 
I could be trusted anywhere after I had saved 
Annie; but I think I shall be humbler now, 
papa, — if I live," 

" Well, my darling, I really cannot allow you 
to talk any more now. You have said far more 
than you ought to have done already. I shall 
send Lucy to sit by you, and you must try 
to sleep. God bless my precious boy, and spare 
his life, that he may grow up a good and useful 
man." * 

When Mr. Armytage left his son's room he 
bent his steps immediately to Mrs. Bell's cottage, 
anxious to repair the injustice of which he Imd 
been guilty. Jem was busy in the little garden, 
and as he opened the gate for Mr. Armytage he 
could not help being struck with his downcast 
looks, so different from his usual bright expres- 
sion. Jem was very sad, for he had not been able 
to get another place : no one wanted a boy ; and 
beyond an occasional job or two, he had not had 
any work since leaving Mr. Armytage's service. 

Mr. Armytage laid his hand on Jem's shoulder. 

"Jem, my boy, I am come to atone for my 
summary dismissed of you the other day. Harry 
tells me it is all his fault, and that you did your 
best to prevent it. So, if you are willing to re- 
sume your old place, I shall be very glad to have 
my faithful Jem back again." 
What a pleased look came into Jem's face ! 

" Oh, master, you are too good I How pleased 
mother will be ! * 

* Why did" you not tell me, Jem, that Harry 
would leave the park? then I should not have 
dismissed you." 

" I would not have laid the blame on Master 
Harry for the world, sir," said Jem, earnestly. 
"If he chose to tell himself that was another 
thing." 

" Well, let me see jcfa again to-morrow morn- 
ing as usuaL I shall trust you more than ever 
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after this, Jem. I c&nnot go in to see your mother 
now ; but you may tell her your wages from this 
time will be two shilling a week more." 

*^ 1*11 serve you as weU and as faithfully as ever 
I can, sir — you and Master Harry — as long as I 
live,'* was Jem's earnest reply. 

" I believe you, my boy." 

<*How is Master Harry, sir?" asked Jeni, 
eagerly, as he respectfully opened the gate again. 
''How thoughtless of me not to luive asked 
before!*' 

'' I do earnestly hope he is a shade better ; but 
we can hardly tell yet." 

When Mr. Armytage had gone, Jem ran into 
the cottage to his mother with such a joyous step 
that Mrs. Bell was startled. She was sitting with 
her Testament on her lap, reading: she could 
manage a chapter nicely now, reading it slowly. 

** Mother, oh, mother!** exclaimed Jem, "I 
have such eood news for you. Master has just 
been, and he says I am to go back to my work 
there to-morrow morning. Master Harry has 
told all about it, and he does not think I am 
to blame at all. And I am to have two shillings 
a week more ! Is not that good hearing ? '* 

Mrs. Bell*s hands were clasped, and her face 
turned upwards, while tears of gratitude streamed 
down her cheeks. 

"Thank God 1" she said, "Hehas brought all 
right. Let us always trust Him after this, Jem. 
'Whatever cloud He sends, there is always the 
light of his love shining behind it.** 



LITTLE PINK DAISY'S MISSION. 

BY 0]^E or HEB 7BIENDS. 



In Two Pabts.— Pabt Fiest. 
Little Pink Daisy sat nodding her pretty head 
very disconsolately. Something evidently dis- 
turbed her, and made her feel low-spirited. 

It might be the wind, for that was in rather a 
wild mood, tossing.the hay about in the meadows, 
and even bending the boughs of the sturdv old 
oak; but then rink Daisy never minded the 
wind ; she was so short, she said, and so steady, 
that there was no fear of her being blown down. 

It might .be the hot sunshine, £r its rays were 
so powerful that they half withered the soft grass, 
and drooped the delicate rose-leaves; but then 
Pink Daisy was such a strong, healthy little 
thing, that she never complained of the tempera- 
ture oeing too high. 

It might be the rain, for that had fallen heavily 
durins the night, and had left the ground wet 
enough to depress anybody*s spirits; but then 
Pink Daisy always enjoyed a hearty shower, be- 
cause it refreshed her so much, and washed her 
dress without charging any laundry expenses. 

But whatever the cause might be, it was plain 
that little^ Pink Daisy was rather downcast ; so 
much so, indeed, that all her neighbours noticed 



it ; and presently one of them said to her, very 
kindly, — 

"What is the matter, Pink Daisy? are you 
not well to-day?** 

**Yes, I am pretty well, thank you, Mrs. 
Cowslip, ** she answered, with a sigh. 

** Has anything happened, then, to trouble 
you?'* 

" No— yes — I don't know ; I was only think- 
ing." 

** May I ask what you were thinking about ? " 

** I was thinking what an insignificant, useless 
little creature I am in the world.*' 

" It is a pity, my dear, that you had not some 
better subject for your thoughts.'* 

Pink Daisy felt rather hurt at this, and made 
no reply. 

"Think of the gay sunbeams painting the 
cherries and dancing on the rivule^** continued 
Mrs. Cowslip ; " thmk of the birds singing their 
love-songs, or chirping to their little ones ; think 
of the sweet-scented hay, or the waving wheat- 
ears, and you will soon feel more cheerful." 

" Ah, no !*' said Pink Daisy, " for they all re- 
mind me that they are of some use to somebody, 
while I am good for nothing.*' 

"If I were you, I would ask the fine fresli 
breeze that is coming up to sweep away all those 
melancholy musings.*' 

Pink Daisy shook her head. 

"They are right musings, Mrs. Cowslip." 

* * Are they, my dear ? Surely not if they make 
you discontented with your lot.** 

" How can I be contented when I lead such a 
monotonous and unprofitable life ? I am so tired 
of hanging on this little stalk all day, where I 
have nothm^ to do but look clean and bright, 
and gossip with the other little daisies. I want 
amission, Mrs. Cowslip." 

Mrs. Cowslip laughed. 

" I beg your pardon, my deal," she said, "but 
I really could' not help it wbtu I heard such a 
great word coming out of your tiny mouth. It 
is a new-£Eidiioned word to me, too, for I never 
heard it in my young davs, and- I'm sure I've got 
on very well without it.' 

" Yes, but you see you have your husband and 
children to attend to, while I have plenty of 
time to spare, and, if I were only differently cir- 
cumstanced, might be such a blessing to others." 

" But, Pink Daisy, you did not plant yourself 
where you are ? " 

* * No, of course not '* 

" Ought you not, therefore, to be satisfied with 
the position appointed you ?" 

"Oh, I know all that," said the Daisy, im- 
patiently. " But it is not wrong to desire a new 
and larger sphere of action, especially if one's 
motive is good. Everybody is not meant to be 
stationary like you.** 

" Certainly not You remember Patty Prim- 
rose, for instance, who went from our neighbour- 
hood?" 
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''Indeed I do, and it is she who has given 
rise to these thoughts of mine this morning. * 

•* How ? in what way ? " 

** Why, Busy Bee stopped a bit as he was set- 
ting off to his work to tell me the news. He had 
a long journey yesterday, and his business hap- 
pened to lie in the very garden to which Patty 
l^mrose was transplanted." 

«* Did he speak to her ? " 

** Yes, and she seemed Very glad to see him, 
which was almost more than he expected, for she 
mixes in such different society now, you know, from 
what she formerly did. She was surrounded, he 
says, by some of the grandest flowers he has ever 
met with." 

** I suppose so. She is quite in the fashionable 
world, I belieye." 

" Quite. It Ib a great change for her, for of 
course she was no better than ourselves origi- 
nally." 

'* And you would like to share her good for- 
tune?" 

"Well, as I listened to Busy Bee*s account I 
could not help feeling a little envious." 

** What better off is she than you are ? " asked 
the Ck)wslip. ** You have the same pure air and 
warm sunsnine, and the same cool, damp earth 
to dwell in that she has." 

** But I have not the same lovely garden for 
my home, with two or three tall human beings to 
keep it in nice order, and to pour refresliing 
showers all over it when the stingy clouds won't 
let a drop faU. I have nobody to wait upon 
me.** 

** So much the better, little Pink Daisy. For 
Patty Primrose has not half the liberty that you 
have. She told a friend of mine that she was so 
cramped and confined ; obliged to hold her head 
just so, and to grow in such a stiff, formal man- 
ner, that she longed to be back in the fields 
again." 

** Oh, there is something to put up with every- 
where," said Pink Daim^, evasively. "Besides, 
consider what a splendid title she has secured for 
her daughter — I^y Pol^ranthus ! * and great 
wealth, as well as rank, I imagine, for she wears 
such handsome dresses ! Busy Bee says they are 
of a deep rich colour, so unlike the faded yellow 
frocks that she used to have at home." 

"Yes, and despises her poor old mother for 
being only a common primrose ! " 

" Are you sure of that ? ** 

"I have it on the best authority. She is 
ashamed of the connection, and positively refuses 



* This beautiful flower is only a varietj of the com- 
mon primrose. It sometimes happens m cultivation 
that a flowering stalk arises bearing several flowers, 
alon^ with the others bearing but one flower. This 
would be a polyanthus, and it is la tins manner that 
the polyanthus originated. It yields seed very plenti- 
fully, and keeps to its own kind without running 
a?am into the single- flowered state of the common 
plant. 



to own it. It is very hard, as Patty says, to have 
one's own children turn against one.*' 

"Indeed it is," said Hnk Daisy, in a tone of 
sympathy. 

" So high life, you perceive, has its troubles as 
well as low life.' 

" But then it has finer opportunities of useful- 
ness." 

J* I question it," said Mrs. Oowslip. "Patty 
Primrose, for example ; do you imagine her 
advantages in that way to be greater than 
yours ?" 

''Certainly I do. She is not poor and un- 
noticed like me. And she has sucn numbers of 
distinguished people about her, to whom she can 
say what she pleases." 

"My dear Pink Daisy, how little you under- 
stand matters ! Why, the fine lords and ladies 
you allude to would be offended if she were to 

S' ve them a word of counsel or advice. Neither 
uchess Peony nor Lady Azalea, nor even Miss 
Fuchsia, would so much as listen to her." 

" Why not ? " asked the Daisy, in surprise. 

" Grandeur rarely makes its possessors teach- 
able,** said the Cowslip. "But apart from that, 
you forget that as she is a trild flower, and they 
are cidtivaied flowers, they hold themselves aloof 
from her." 

"That is very unfair, Mrs. Cowslip." 

" Fair or unfair. Pink Daisv, it is the fact ; and 
as such she has to make the oest of it. Now you 
are more favourably situated." 

" How can you prove that ?** 

"Easily enough. You live in the centre of 
the Grass family, and they all regard you as 
superior to themselves. That is one wide field of 
usefulness open to you." 

Pink Daisy could not deny this assertion. 

"And you are not fettered by conventionalities 
here. You may nod to the Buttercup, or speak 
to the Skylark, or bid the Honeysuckle good 
morning, whenever you are inclined to do so; 
and if you were to give the Ladybird a kiss it 
would not be deemed a breach of etiquette ; but 
in that garden '* 

"What?" 

" Why, Mr. Earwig called on Mrs. Dahlia, and 
because she allowed him to stay and have some 
supper, the gardener gave her notice to quit the 
next day; and what has become of her, thus 
turned out of house and home, nobody knows." 

" What a shame ! " exclaimed the Daisy. 

"And Mr. Carnation, who had such a fine 
thriving family, was obliged to part with several 
of his dear cMdren, with no prospect of ever 
seeing them again, just because the same ill- 
natured gardener considered that they took up 
too much room in his dominions. Now we are 
not subjected to such unjust treatment as that.** 

" Perhaps, after all, I had better stay where I 
am,'* said Pink Daisy, thoughtfully. 

" I have not a doubt on that point," replied 
Mrs. Cowslip ; "and I also feel sure that you will 
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discorer ere long that you can be of some use 
even here." 

The conversation was interrupted by Miss La 
Mothe coming to pay a morning visit to Mrs. 
Cowslip ; and it was not resumed again— at least, 
not that day. 

But Pink Daisy felt in better spirits, and was 
able to enjoy the fine weather, which was a proof 
that the friendly words of Mrs. Cowslip had done 
her good. 



THE THIEF OUTWITTED: 

OE, WHAT BECAME OF THE SACK OF CORN. 

Carl Friedbach was sitting quietly in his room, 
enjoying a comfortable pipe. It was evening, his 
daily labours were over, and his wife was busy 
up-stairs, so that he had a little leisure time for 
rest and reflection before going to bed. 

A thoughtful man was Carl, fond of reading 
his Bible and of musing over its contents. 

The open volume was beside him on the table 
now, for he had only just laid it down, and was 
meditating on the sweet verses of the twenty-third 
Psalm, while he sedately smoked his pipe. He 
always said that his thoughts flowed more easily 
when he was thus occupied. 

And he did not say this in excuse of the habit ; 
Carl was not one to indulge in practices for which 
he felt that any apology was needed ; he was an 
honest, straightforward Christian, whose simple 
word was as good as a promissory bill to nis 
neighbours. 

Everybody in the village respected him ; and 
though he was prosperous, and well-to-do for his 
station in life, yet he was so unassuming in his 
manner, and so liberal in his conduct, that you 
rarely heard an ill-natured remark uttered re- 
specting him. The harvest was just over, and 
Ms bams and lofts were filled ; but while pru- 
dently careful in providing for the winter need of 
his family, it was with no niggardly hand that he 
ministered to the necessities of the poor around 
him. 

Well, on this particular evening, when we have 
introduced him to our readers, a knock presently 
came to the door, and David, his next neighbour, 
stepped softly over the threshold, with the air of 
a visitor who has something important to commu- 
nicate. 

"Good evening, David; has anytliing hap- 
pened?" 

" Yes, Carl, there is a thief in your loffc, steal- 
ing your com." 

Carl slowly laid aside his pipe, and, with equal 
deliberation, rose from his chair. He was not of 
an excitable temperament, and generally took 
things very coolly. 

"I ought to have secured the door better," he 
said ; ** I suppose he is gone by this time." 

** No," said David, eagerly, ** I was fortunately 
too sharp for him. Hearing him at his tricks, and 



guessing what he was after, I crept noiselessly to 
the spot, and took away the ladder ! So you have 
only to climb up, and you have him at once. He 
cannot possibly escape." 

Carl smiled, thanked his friend, and got ready 
a lantern. 

" Shall I come with you ? " said David. 

"No, I am much obliged to you, but I think 
I can manage for myself now that you have 
helped me thus far." 

So David returned to his cottage, and Carl pro- 
ceeded to his loft. He went up the steps to it, 
and the lantern-light flashed on the face of the 
intending thief; it was white as a sheet, and he 
trembled like an aspen leaf. Close to him stood 
a sack of com, which he had been on the point of 
carrying off, when he was so unexpectedly hin- 
dered. 

It was useless to deny his guilt, and he was so 
stunned by the quick discovery of it, that when 
he tried to say something, either in its extenua- 
tion, or as an appeal for niercy, he could not 
speak — the words stuck in his throat. 

* * Good evening, my friend ; this is a late visit, " 
was Carl's salutation to him. " You might have 
come during the day if you came at idl. But 
now follow me ; I live below." 

Bewildered, as well as terror-stricken, the thief 
mechanically obeyed, but, as you may suppose, 
he left the sack of com behind him. 

Tuming round, however, as they were begin- 
ning to descend, Carl noticed this, and said 
quietly to the man, " I desire that you will bring 
the com with you." 

But the thief silently refused to do this. 

" Why do you hesitate ? " said Carl, "bring it, 
if you please. 
' " It is yours, " stammered the thidf. 

"No," said Carl, "it is God's, who has only 
lent it to me. You have stolen it from Him. 
Do you not know the eighth commandment ? " 

The man begged that he might leave the com 
in the loft, but Carl would not yield his point ; 
and at length the former was obliged to take 
the sack and bring it down. Bending under his 
load, and burdened also with shame, he followed 
Carl into his house, where he was released from 
his load, and told to sit down. 

Then Carl called to his wife who was still up- 
stairs, and asked her to provide some refreshment 
for a guest. 

" Bring bread and butter, and a can of beer, as 
quickly as you can," he said. 

The good woman, who was, of course, ignorant 
of what had passed, and who was always ready to 
gratify her nusband's hospitable inclinations, 
came in Immediately, greeted the new visitant 
with motherly kindness, and when she had spread 
the table, pressed him to eat heartily of the 
plain but wholesome food which she had set 
before him, 

Carl echoed his wife's recommendation. 

"It is simple fare," he said, "but it will do 
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you good. The bread is of our own making, the 
butter of our own churning, and the beer of our 
own brewing. Fall to, my friend.; don't stand 
upon any ceremony with us." 

But the " guest '* felt as if he could not swallow 
a mouthful, — ^as if the first morsel that he took 
would certainly choke him. 

How he wished that Carl would cease to press 
Mm so hospitably ! He would have been thank- 
ful to be miles off from the house, if he had only 
known how to get away. 

Poor man, his position was not a very enviable 
one, for he had some sense of propriety still left, 
and it went sorely against the grain for him to 
accept such attention from the individual whom 
he had been trying to rob. However, there was 
no help for it, and he was forced to begin the un- 
welcome meal. 

But he found it less disagreeable than he ex- 
pected, for the home-made provisions were not 
only tempting to his appetite, but Carl talked to 
him so pleasantly, asking him friendly questions 
about himself and his concerns, that he grew 
half forgetful of the cause which had placed him 
at the farmer's table. 

His name was Fritz Ebelhard; he had been 
well brought up, and it was owing to idle ways 
and bad companions that he had fallen so low, 
and had been beguiled into dishonest practices. 
One wrong step had led on to another ; and now 
he was a thief, convicted in his evil deed, and 
afraid to look an honest man in the face. 

When he had finished his supper, Carl said to 
him, ** It is dark out of doors, the roads are very 
bad, and there is a storm gathering. Will you 
stop over the night with me ? You can have a 
decent bed." 

Fritz shrank back in such evident alarm at the 
proposal, that Carl hastened to add, "But if 
you would rather go, do so ; you are quite 
free." 

** I would rather go, then," was the hurried 
reply. 

* * As you please," said Carl, cheerfully. * * Good 
night, Fritz." 

Fritz could not meet his host's parting glance ; 
with averted head he mumbled out something 
which sounded like a responsive "goodnight," 
and hastened to open the door. 

But he had scarcely passed through whei^ Carl 
called him back. 

"You have not taken the sack of com with 
you," he said, with unmoved gravity. "You 
must not leave that behind." 

More ashamed than ever, Fritz declined the 
proffered gift. 

" No, no," he said, " I do not want it ; I can- 
not have it." 

"Yes, you must," said Carl, firmly, "I keep 
my word. You have stolen the com, and I dare 
not take it back. Stolen goods don't prosper.*' 

All the thiefs entreaties and protestations 
were of no use ; without the com Carl would not 



let him depart. So he had to carry the sack 
away with him. But it was a hard task; it seemed 
as if it would cmsh him to the earth. 

"Forgive me," he said, earnestly; "I will 
never, never do so agui^" 

"You have my free forgiveness," said Carl. 
"But you must set it right with God, whom 
you have offended. He only can forgive your 
sins." 

It was a heavy load that Fritz bore to his home 
that night. 

Not that the sack was so difficult to carry, but 
there was a burden pressing upon his conscience. 

All alone he went through the lonely woods, 
yet there was a conversation carried on the whole 
time, so that he was often in doubt whether 
there were not really another person who spoke 
to him. 

Ah, it was the voice of God which had reached 
his heart, and which was summoning him to a 
new and better life. 

The next morning had scarcely dawned, when 
there was a knock at Carl's door. He opened it, 
and there outside stood no other than lus friend 
of yesterday, 

"Where do you come from?" he asked, 
" Why are you so early ? " 

" I could not rest, "said the man, "I have not 
closed my eyes all night. I am so ashamed that 
I have stolen from you. I cannot understand 
how Satan so blinded me as to make me commit 
this sin. Will you forgive apd forget it ? " 

Carl brought him into his room, sat down with 
him, and spoke earnestly about the sin and de- 
ceitfulness of the human heart, and of the present 
and future misery which must be the portion of 
those who are unforgiven and unconverted. 

And then just as simply as you would tell it to 
a little child, he told him the story of a Saviour's 
love, and pointed him to the one way of sal- 
vation which is open to aU who will believe in 
Jesus Christ. 

From that time Fritz was often seen in the house, 
and in the company of Carl. He became changed 
in his manners and thrifty in his habits. He 
laboured diligently with his hands, and sought 
to provide things honest in the sight of men. 
His long-neglected Bible was read morning and 
evening, and he was constant in his attendance at 
church. ' 

His neighbours marvelled at the manifest dif- 
ference, and some of the careless, godless ones 
tried to ridicule him out of his new-fangled no- 
tions. Thev laughed at him, and called him by 
all sorts of contemptuous appellations. But 
Fritz continued just the same. The grace of God 
was with him, and helped him through. He re- 
mained faithful and steadfast, an example of the 
divine mercy which, out of the worst of sinners, 
makes children of God. 

When a year had passed, he acquire^ courage 
to come forward to the table of the Lord, and to 
enrol himself among the avowed disciples of 
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Christ. In doing this he gratefully acknowledged 
his obligations to Carl. 

**He was my preacher of righteousness," he 
said; '*I stole from him, but he made me rich, 
and was the means, under God, of saving me from 
destruction." 



MASTER JACK: 

OB, THE MONKEY AND HIS MEDICINE. 

Master Jack was the name, not, as you might 
perhaps suppose, of a troublesome boy, but of a 
troublesome out amusing little monkey. 

He had a marvellous propensity for picking 
things to pieces, and smashing articles that came 
in his way ; but the worst of it was that he never 
tore a useless bit of paper, nor broke a common or 
valueless bit of goods. 

One day he sneaked out of his cage and had a 
good morning's work to himself in tearing off the 
leather and pulling out the lining of an old arm- 
chair. He was, after an hour or two, discovered 
in the act, and taken into custody to be duly 
punished for his mischief. He cried for mercy on 
perceiving the consequences of his behaviour, but 
at the same time he held out his hand, firmly 
closed upon something in it. His pickers and 
stealers were unclasped, and in the palm of his 
hand was discovered a half-sovereign which he 
had found and picked out of the chair, and which 
probably had been buried in the lining of the 
chair (an old second-hand one) for years. Master 
Jack's proffered ransom got him off his punish- 
ment ; out his subsequent investigations mto the 
structure of watches, oooks, ink and cruet stands, 
writing-desks, and papers, have not produced 
equally valuable discoveries. 

Kothing pleased Master Jack so much as to 
make his escape from the wire cage in which he 
was kept hj the kitchen fire. He would pick, 
and pick, with his long, skeleton-like fingers, till 
he forced the staple loose. If anybody happened 
to look round on him while he was at work, he 
would drop instantiy on the hay and pretend to 
be asleep. 

When he managed to get the door unfastened, 
he would not bolt out in a moment, but push it 
open as gently and gradually as a burglar. 

He would then sneak out, and the cunning 
rogue would carry his chain on his tail to prevent 
it rattiing on the stones, and the servants detect- 
ing his pranks. His olpect was to get to my room, 
and on looking up, I frequentiy found my friend 
nestled inside the fender. He came into the room 
so quietly that I did not know he had escaped 
from his cage, till he called my attention by a 
friendly chatter, as much as to say, " I have got 
loose so cleverly that you really must not scold 
me for it." 

His activity was something extraordinary. He 
knew well enough when the orders were given to 



take him to bed, and move him from his comfort- 
able comer by the fender ; he was a lazy fellow, 
and did not like going to bed early, or getting up 
before eleven in the morning. So when bedtime 
arrived, if not immediately secured before he was 
aware of his coming fate, he was off like a bird, 
and catch him if you could ! No art, no induce- 
ments, no devices ever so cunningly used would 
induce him to come within arm's length, and it 
was sometimes half an hour's work to get him at 
aU. 

After I had had him some time Master Jack 
showed evident symptoms of consumption, and I 
prescribed cod-liver oil for him. It was placed 
openly before him on the dining-room table, but 
he refused it with symptoms of disgust, and 
sundry tail-shakings. I tnen poured a little into 
a saucer, and placed it in such a position that 
Master Jack should find it for himself, while I 
took up my book and appeared not to notice what 
was going on. 

The trap succeeded ; Jack thinking that he was 
stealing the oil, sucked up the prescribed dose, 
makine a face not implying nausea, but rather 
high glee at his own cleverness. 

This deception, however, was after a time dis- 
covered by nim, and one day I found my friend, 
with his long tail and arms tightly coiled round 
the table lamp, and stealing the coka oil as it 
dropped down from the wick. He managed to 
get one of his long, spider-like fingers through 
the brasswork of the lamp, and held it till a drop 
of oil fell on it ; he then put it in his mouth, and 
sucked off the oU like a cmld sucking sugar-candy. 
How he could bear to gaze at the intense light, 
which one would have thought would hurt his 
eyes when so near the lighted wick, I know not. I 
fancy, however, that the light did annoy him, for 
he used to frown dreadfully while he was waiting 
for the oil to drop on his finger. 

I placed colza oil before him ; no, he would not 
toucn it ; but nevertheless he had no objection to 
it when he stole it for himself from the lamp. 
He was certainly better and fatter for his mem- 
cine, which was so sweet because stolen, and I 
really think it saved his life. 

But thieving propensities, whether in man or 
beast, always, sooner or later bring the owner of 
those propensities to grief. One day the master 
was painting a van with red paint, which he 
placed for security's sake in concealment. The 
monkey was watching aU the time, and when the 
coast was clear made a meal of the red paint, 
which gave him such a terrible fit of indigestion 
that he died,~a warning to all thieves, iimether 
biped or quadruped. 
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Chapter XXXI. — God's Praise perfected. 

"David,** said Levitski, when he woke after an 
honr or two of troubled sleep the next morning. 



"have you heard anything about the fire ? Were 
many houses burned down ? ** 

The monk who had brought them to the con- 
vent, and whose name was Ivan, replied, — 

"The whole street is burned down; but no 
lives were lost** 

David uttered an exclamation of horror. 

"The whole street burned down !'* 

"Yes,** returned brother Ivan; "the water 
could not be thrown on quickly enough to stop 
the flames — indeed, it did not arrive in time.** 

" But I suppose the pipes were full. It only 
had to be pumped.*' 

M 
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" Oh no, indeed," the monk replied. ** There 
are no water-pipes in the Moscow houses. All 
the water is carried about in large barrel?, which 
are supplied from reservoirs in the town. Didn't 
you see the poor fellows baling the water into 
their buckets yesterday ?" 

"Yes, but I had no idea it was to supply the 
houses." 

"How did the fire break out?" inquired 
Levitski. 

" The gas exploded. The meter had only been 
filled the day before. This portable gas is sadly 
dangerous." 

"So I should think. And until there is gas 
and water laid on in Moscow it will always be in 
danger of being. burned to the ground. Now I 
am going to get up. I see you are dressed already, 
David. How did you get those clothes ? " 

"Brother Iy«n. gave them to me," returned 
David. -: 

"WflL -always keep a store of requisites in the 
convent*^ .We never know to what extremity we 
may be pushbd. We can provide yov, with clothes 
also. .Yoi; see the mon^y we collect at the rail- 
way station does buy something useful after all, 
and is sometimes .returned to the givers tenfold." 

"The. railway station? Were you there this 
momiBEg?» Ah,.iJ .s^09gm86v<yQ;i noWk I have 
wondes»dc.wh«jre ] ha^'Sec^'ryDttibeftM!^,' ever since 
you spoket to <cUS last night^«. Did yoa know us 
again |^- l^it^i i|ii%ui]»d« ^ 

" YM^'^iMtiUiiied the monk, for it was indeed 
the sane^towhom old Levitski had refused- alma 
the mQf&in^4>f his a wl ig^ | ^ ll ^ i ^ l ||^^^^ i ffp ^ 

" Why. did -you no1?my «a^ " asked the old man. 

" Beeattse ^^ur religion teaohes us,< wheniwe do 
well, and suffer for it, to take it patiently. Not 
to render '.evil for evil, or railing for failing. ' 'It 
was nc^timr ^lace^tor remind y4>u that you had 
wrougtkt us ill. .Bulb don't kt^ us^^speak of it. 
You aie welcome iiere. We havft forgiven th«) 
injury." 

"Thank you, thank you," murmured the*old 
man, who felt he had been harsh and unchari- 
table, though he knew that people said that many of 
the monks were nothing better than lazy beggars. 

With brother Ivan's assistance he got up ; but 
when dressed his limbs were too stiff, and ne was 
too feeble to do more than walk slowly about the 
rooms of the convent. 

At the monks' request he attended their mid- 
iay services, and then he crept back to his own 
room. 

"David," he said, as he sat down in the arm- 
chair the monks had provided for him, "I feel 
a strange oppression on my chest : suppose I were 
to be taken ill, you would be left here alone. I 
have been thinking about it all day, David ; and 
I think you had better go home." 

"Oh, please not," said David; "I am very 
happy here ; and the monks are very kind." 

" But yonr mother might not like your being 
here. Besides, David, I did not engage you to be 



my nurse; and I shan't get over this cold for 
some time. It has settled in my very bones." 

"Oh, please let me stay with you," urged 
David, in reply. " It may pass off, and then we 
can go somewhere else. But the monks are very 
kind, and I am very happy." 

"You are happy from the happiness within 
you, then," the old man answered, "not from 
any outward circumstances. David, help me off 
with my coat, and let me lie down to rest. And 
if you have a mind, my boy, you can read me 
some of your part of the Bible, — the New Testa- 
ment, I mean. Read me that part again that they 
read in church to-day. They are sweet words, 
although they may be nothing but a strange 
mistake." 

David borrowed a Bible from brother Ivan, for 
there were plenty of Bibles in that Russo-Greek 
convent, and David read the chapter old Levitski 
had asked for. It was the tenth of Hebrews. 

" David," said -Levitski when the chapter was 
ended, "do you know that that part of the 
Bible was written expressly for the Jews ? " 

"Oh yes," returned David. " St. Paul wrote 
this epistie to the Hebrews. It is full of beautifid 
messages to us Jews, even now." 

"That's what my poor child used to say. She 
often and often wanted me to read it, and I used 
sometimes to read a chapter tiloiid' to her, to please 
^^r— not for my own «ake,-Da.Yid*" 

" But, sir, you have listened to.it thia evening 
£sc t your .own- 6ak». Ohf Mir. ^Levitski^ for your 
owa 8iJt%«ay. you have-'! 

After amoment's silence the ^^ old man re- 
pliedj— * : - . 

" Yesy David ; for^m^ own eake^ foprher sake, 
and for your sake. Y4m;8hall>»read .some more 
to-mwrow*" * ; 

. The cold, as the old ni&n had himself observed, 
had settled on hia chesty and for som& days he 
hf hoveifng between life and death. 

At length, by tbfe good care of the monks, and 
the skUl of ihet£agli>h doctor whom the^r called 
in to attend him, the inflammation of the lungs 
was subdued, and Levitski seemed in a fair way of 
recovery, if, as the doctor said, his constitution 
wore not too much weakened for such to be pos- 
sible. 

One day he had been lifted from his bed to the 
arm-chair, and was sitting by the window with 
his constant little Mend and companion, David, 
at his side. 

Suddenly he said, "I want you to write a 
letter for me, my little .man." 

" Yes, sir," said David. 

And then the old man dictated a letter addressed 
to Robert Venables, to the effect that being very 
ill, unlikely (as he said) to recover, he thought it 
advisable to inform David's friends of the state of 
the case, in order that David might return to them 
at once. A postscript was added, to say that if 
Robert would come to Moscow to fetch his cousin, 
Levitski would pay the cost of the journey ; and 
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a double postscript, to reauest that the news con- 
veyed in the letter shomd be communicated to 
Mr. Dorrington. 

"Now, David," said Levitski when the letter 
was written, " while yon carry the letter to the 
post I want to speak to brother Ivan." 

The business upon which he wished to speak 
to the monk was about a lawyer. He wanted to 
see one as soon as possible. 

For two hours the lawyer was closeted with 
Levitski, and then three of the monks were 
sent for, to put their signatture to the old mer- 
chant's will. 

That night, when David read the now nightly 
chapter from the Bible, an unusual solemnity 
seemed to prevail in the homely convent room. 

The poor invalid listened attentively, — ^more so, 
David thought, than he had ever done before. 
When the young reader left off he laid one of his 
withered hands on David's, and said gently, — 

" David, do you know why yon were sent to 
my shop that day ? " 

"Ko," replied David, not quite seeing the old 
man's meaning. 

" Do you believe God sent yon ? " 

" Yes, ' * said David, seriously. * * And I think it 
was ilia means for giving me future employment, 
and helping my poor mother." 

" And nothing else f " 

*•! don't know," returned David, slowly. " It 
may lead to something more." 

** But do you think God had no other, no greater 
object in view than that ? '* 

** I don't know," replied David again. 

"Oh yes, He had. He sent you as his mes- 
senger to me, to lead me over such mountain» of 
unbelief as Horace Dorrington and even my own 
child were never given the strength to do. * Oat 
of ttie mouths of -babes and sucklings hast Thou 
perfected Thy praise.' You are very young, but 
your example has been my guide." 

What words for David to hear ! What- glorious 
words for any child of Christ to hear ! 
• Do ^ou think, dear young • readers, you 
or I will ever be enabled to *■* perfect " such 



Upraise"? 



Chapter XXXIL— The Shadow of Death. 

One morning about three days after the above 
conversation a ring was heard at the convent gate. 
David was soon afterwards told that a gentleman 
wished to see him. As old Levitski caught the 
words a ray of joy illuminated his wasted fea- 
tures. 

** Bring him in to see me directly," he said. 

" Do you think' it is Robert ? " asked David. 

*'No, no. *Tis Horace Dorrington. 'Tis 
surely Horace. He would not let me be dying 
and not come. Go and fetch him." 

David went to see his visitor, whom he found to 
be his cousin, Robert Venables. 



** David," he exclaimed, holding out his hands 
to welcome him, * * you in a convent I Oh, David, 
we never thought you would have jfcumed monk 1 
But bow is the old man f " 

" Why did not Mr. Dorrington come ? " David 
asked, in his anxious curiosity forgetting to offer 
his cousin his usual greeting. 

"Mr. Dorrington! Were you expecting him f 
Had you written to him f " 

" No ; I was not expecting him. But it seems 
that Mr. Levitski is. Did you tell him the eon- 
tents of the letter ? " 

"No," returned Robert. "He was at Cron- 
stadt ; but Rose promised to t«ll him as BW)H as 
he returned to Petersburg." 

"Robert, you must come with me to Mr. 
Levitski, And tell him yourself." 

The two cousins went into the sick man's 
chamber. He had raised himself on his elbow, 
and was looking eagerly towards the door. 

** Mr. Levitski," began David, as he approached 
the old man, "it isn't Mr. Dorrington. Robert 
has come." 

As he spoke Robert entered the room. 
• " If I can be of any use- 1 shall be glad to stay 
in Moscow, " said Robert. 

"Thank you," the old man replied, "thank 
you. Take care of him; " and having pointed to 
David, he waved his hand slowly towards the door. 
"You can do me no good, but thank you for 
coming. David, it is all as I deserve it should be; 
I have rejected God's word so often, that now he 
refuses to teach me." 

"No one can teach you but Jesus," murmured 
David. " He said, * Learn of Me. ' You have the 
Bible, you can learn by that The Holy Spirit 
will teach you about Jesus. Oh, sir, " said David, 
falling into his old habit of addressing his master, 
"think of what we read that first night, — * Hav- 
ing an high priest over the bouse of '^God, let us 
draw near with a true heart,, in full assurance oi 
faith.'" '• 

David paused, for he felt Robert's earnest gaze 
upon him. 

" Was Horace gone to England I". Levitski in- 
quired of Robert, after some moments' silence. 

"No, he had only gone to Cronstadt for a day 
or two." 

* * He was not worse, then ? ' ' 

"Oh no ; much better. But he is going to 
England soon." 

" I dare say you've had no breakfast. David, 
take him into the dining-hall. The monks will 
give him some. They are very kind." 

Robert and David left the room in search of 
breakfast, which the hospitable monks had already 
prepared for their new guest. 

" What a strange change seems to have come 
over the old man !" observed Robert as he was 
eating the good things which were set before him. 
" I was halif afraid you would find his ways rather 
rough." 

"Robert," said David, "everybody has mis- 
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judged the poor old maiL A kinder hearted and 
more generous soul never existed.** 

" But he wore a rou^h surface, David." 

" Kever to me," exclumed the boy. " He has 
never said a hanh word all the time I have been 
with Mm." 

**]Srot to you, perhaps, David, but to other 
people." 

" You don't understand him, Bobert, or you 
would not say so," maintained David. 

« I admire you, David, for standing up for an 
old friend." 

" Or a new Mend in this case," said David, 
smiling, while he added, '*Kow tell me about 
them 2l at home. Are they all quite well ?" 

" Yes ; but, David, the affairs connected with 
the firm are very bad. It is insolvent, and Page 
never ceases to regret he did not take Levitski s 
situation." 

'' And I never cease to rejoice that I did," said 
David. 

And there was a deeper meaning to his words 
than his cousin saw. 

"The mother sent you her dear love, and 
thanks you over and over for the £25 you sent her. 
David, It was very kind of old Levitski to give it 
you." 

"Very," said David, emphatically. Then he 
asked suddenly, "Do you think Mr. Levitski is 
very ill?" 

"Yes, David, I'm afraid he never was more 
ill." 

Bobert's answer was so abrupt and unexpected 
that David looked up into hu face to see if he 
were in earnest. 

"Do you mean you think he is very ill — 
dying!" 

" Yes, David, I believe he is. There is a look 
of death in his face." 

David hid his face in his hands to suppress a 
crj that broke from his lips. And with ms £Eu;e 
still hidden from Robert's view he said, — 

"We must send for Mr. Dorrington. At any 
risk, at any expense, he must be sent for. WiU 
you go and fetch him, or shall I f " 

" David 1 what can you mean? Don't be so 
childish." 

"Mr. Dorrington must be sent for," repeated 
David, uncoverine his face and lifting his huids in 
a gesture of despairing determination. * * Will you 
go, or shall I ?'^ 

"You are foolish to talk so, David. What 
good can Horace Dorrington do?" 

" He can tell him what neither you nor I can — 
he must tell him he is dying." 

Bobert saw the drift of David's words. He felt 
the reproof ; and he promised to write to Mr. 
Dorrington. 

Chapter XXXIII.— Both One in Chbist. 

Thebb was no need for him to have done so, how- 
ever, for Horace Dorrington was already on his 



way to Moscow. Having arrived at St. Peters- 
burg the day Bobert lef^ he learnt the news of 
Ms old friend's illness, and determined, at the 
risk of his own health, to take the journey to see 
him. 

The old man had become so much weaker by 
the time Mr. Dorrington arrived at the monas- 
tery, that for some time the monks refased him 
admittance into the sick chamber. David, how- 
ever, insisted that Levitski should be told of his 
arrival. And when they saw the look of joy on 
the old man's countenance, and watched nim 
stretch forth his feeble hands to reach his, they 
no longer hesitated, but led tiie cleigyman to the 
bedside. 

" Come to me, come to me," the old man ex- 
claimed, feebly tiiough eagerly, as Horace Dor- 
rington entered the room. " I am dying. " 

The youuff man motioned to the omers to leave 
the room, which they did except David, who crept 
up to the bedside and stood there in silence. 

Before speaking to the poor sufferer, Mr. Dor- 
rington knelt down and onered up a prayer. 

"Do you think there is really hope for such as 
I ?" the old man asked, grasping ms hand as he 
rose from his knees. 

" A sure and certain hope if you will onlv be- 
lieve it A sure and everlasting salvation if you 
will accept it." 

The tears were running down the old man's 
cheeks as he answered, — 

"The child said aU this before she died, and, 
Horace, do you remember — ^you were with us 
round her death-bed, youknow, — do you remember 
how she told me not to grieve about her, for that my 
sorrow would turn out to be for my happiness in 
the end ? Don't you remember that she said Grod 
had some mighty end in view in takin|^ her from 
me ? Oh, Horace, she was right, — ^this is the work 
the Lord meant to perform in her death. ' His 
ways are past our understanding.' She said He 
would not leave me to die 'without sharing her 
stead£ut hope.' " 

When the old man ceased all were silent, and 
a peacefnlness reisned over that poor, barely fur- 
nished room which none would disturb. 

When evening came the old man appeared 
better, though still weak as a child. Horace 
Dorrington had not left his side, though he had 
persuaded David to go for a walk with Bobert 

"If you will kindly resign your place," Mr. 
Dorrington said to the friendly monks, "I will 
sleep in the little couch you have had put in Mr. 
Levitski's room to-night. He is an old friend of 
mine, and I am used to nursing." ^^, 

"You are welcome to sleep where you will," 
returned the monks^ "thou^ we would gladly 
tend the sufferer ourselves. But you will have a 
good night, or a quiet one, at any rate, for he is 
as patient and contented as one of our holy 
saints." 

At nine o'clock the monks retired to their dor- 
mitories, and Mr. Dorrington, having wished 
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Robert and David good nighty took his post in the 
invalid chamber. 

'' If he is worse in the night you will call me, 
won't yon ?" David said. 

" If I see sluy change," Mr. Dorringtoni replied. 

" You promise ?" 

" Don't you think one form of promise as good 
as another? Need I repeat it, David?" Horace 
Dorrington asked, half in earnest, hdf for the 
sake of shaking off his little friend's alarm. 

* * No, " David answered. " Not if it's too much 
trouble. I'll believe you." 

And so they parted. 

"Horace," said old Levitski, ''there was 
something I wanted to speak to you about, but I 
can't disturb my thoughts to-night. Remind me 
to-morrow lest I forget." 

**I will," returned Mr. Dorrington. 

But in a few minutes the old man spoke again. 

** Horace," he said, ** I'd better tell you now — 
it will be off my mind. I want you to pay these 
good fellows handsomely — as much as you think 
proper. I can trust you." 

Mr. Dorrington hesitated before he said, "I 
am afraid I have not money enough with me. 
Rut I will send a cheque from St. Petersburg." 

The generous young Eoglishman spoke of a 
cheque from his own bankers ; little dreaming 
from what fund the old man meant the debt of 
gratitude to be paid. 

"Yes," rejoined Levitski, "you can send it 
from St. Petersburg. And then, Horace, I should 
like the old sexton to have a present, and I should 
wish the clergyman to have a hundred pounds. 
He had a child just her age." 

Horace Dorrington knew from bygone events 
that the old man meant the clergyman of the 
little Devonshire parish where his daughter died, 
and the sexton of its churchyard where they had 
laid her body to rest. 

" I forget whether I mentioned this in the will 
— I forget — I forget ; but I can trust you— you 
are sole executor. Now let me put away thoughts 
of earth. I can still think of heaven, and when 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death 
Thou akt with me." 

These were the last words the old man ever 
spoke, for while Horace Dorrington lay ponder- 
ing over them, and David slept, and the monks 
chanted their midnight hymn, the old man's 
spirit passed away without a sigh. 

"Oh, Horace," moaned David when he heard 
of his loss the next morning, using the familiar 
title in unconscious imitation of his lost master, 
"why did not you call me? you promised you 
would." 

" I did not know he was dying. He knew — ^I 
feel sure he knew by what he said the night 
before. He repeated that beautiful verse from 
the twenty- third Psalm." 

" Did not he speak at the last ?" asked David. 

" No," returned Mr. Dorrington. 

"I'm sure he did not," added brother Ivan, 



who was standing near. ' * 1 should have heard him 
if he had. I was kneeling before the picture of St. 
Basil all night, just outside his room door. I 
knelt there on purpose to be ready if you should 
want me, for I did not think the old man would 
last much longer. No, he did not speak ; and his 
spirit was carried away so gently that we did not 
even hear the flutter of the angels' wings." 

" Even so," added the young clergyman. 

As Robert was wanted in his office he deter- 
mined to return to St. Petersburg at once, and 
wished David to do the same. David, however, 
entreated to be allowed to stay till his old master 
should be buried ; so at length it was determined 
that Robert should go alone, and David return 
with Mr. Dorrington the day after the frmeral. 

Before Robert left he went with David to the 
Gastinnii Dvor, which, instead of being a square 
building as in St. Petersburg, is like a kind of 
fair, consisting of many rows of low brick build- 
ings, the intervals between them resembling 
alleys. His object in doing this was to buy a 
present for Rose. 

" You had better get something useful for your 
house," observed David. 

"I think it might be better to get Rose some- 
thing more personal. We shan't have a house for 
a long time, David. What do you think of an 
amber brooch? Amber is very reasonable in 
Moscow." 

" I don't think a brooch would please Rose. 
I'm sure she would rather have something for 
the house." 

" But, David, we have no house." 

* * But you wiU have. Don't be teasing, Robert. 
I tell you what, buy some of the Tula spoons. 
They are very pretty, and very cheap." 

" Well, I really think that is rather a good 
idea. We'll look at some here." 

They stopped at one of the open stalls in the 
Gastinnii Dvor, and Robert bought six old- 
fashioned shaped, silver-gilt spoons, with an ele- 
gant pattern of silver worked in the gold. 

And then David walked with him to the station 
and saw him depart for St. Petersburg. 

When David returned to the monastery he 
found Mr. Dorrington in the "painters' room." 
This was a long chamber in which about a hun- 
dred men, some of whom were very poor and 
uneducated, were employed in painting pictures 
of saints on canvas and ivory for the decoration 
ot the churches ; others on mother-oi-pearl shells 
for the Russian ladies to wear round their necks. 
In the midst of these poor artists stood Horace 
Dorrington with his Bible in his band talking to 
them on that subject of which it was his delight 
to speak and of which he was never weary. The 
monks, too, gathered round him^ and listened, 
wondering at his earnestness, admiring his ability, 
and wishing they could persuade him to become 
one of themselves. 

A wish as vain as it was fervent. Horace Dor- 
rington was too well acquainted with his Bible to 
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be likely to be drawn away to the empty ceremo- 
nies and false teachings of the Greek Church. 
He admired the zeal and kindness of the monks, 
but was snre they were altogether mistaken in 
thinking they could serve God better by with- 
drawing themselves from the duties and responsi- 
bilities of social life in order to say prayers and 
sing hymns at aU hours of the day and night in a 
monastery. 



THE EAQQED SCHOLAE. 

Business of importance called me at one time 
to an important American city, the London of 
America. I had spent the morning in viewing 
the great buildings— the City Hall, the great 
Custom House, Trinity Church, with its tall 
spire, then nearly completed, and many other 
public places so interestmg to the stranger ; and 
being much wearied with my morning's excur- 
sion, I sought my friend's house as a place of reflt. 
While sitting at the dinner- table, a servant handed 
me a note that moment left at the door by some 
unknown person, which read as follows :— 

"Dbab Sie, — Having seen your name an- 
nounced as one of the speakers at the Sunday 
school meeting, it would give me great pleasure 
to see you at No. — , Pearl Street, this afternoon 
at three o'clock. Do not disappoint me. Your 
friend, '* George S ." 

I hastened to comply with the invitation at the 
appointed hour. Pushing my way along through 
the multitude of people thronging the busy 
streets, I arrived at last at the number men- 
tioned in the note. I inquired of the clerk for 
the name, and to my surprise he introduced me 
to the proprietor of a large wholesale warehouse, 
one of the first establishments in the city. 

"Sir,** said the merchant^ ** I believe I am not 

mistaken, this is Mr. M , the poor student of 

Mr. W , once my teacher in the Sunday 

school of W ." 

''I was a poor student and a teacher in the 
school you mentioned ; but this cannot be little 

George S , the white-haired boy I owned as 

my scholar?" 

"The same," answered the merchant, grasping 
my hand with the greatest joy, and a tear trickled 
down his cheek. **The same, only grown to 
manhood. You will pardon my hasty note and 
this abrupt meeting ; but, sir, I thought that we 
should never, never meet again, and learning that 
you were in the city, I was anxious to offer you 
the hospitalities of my home during your stay, if 
it is agreeable and consistent with other engage- 
ments : please order your trunk to be taken to my 
house. My house is yours while you remain. I 
cannot be denied." 

Indeed, I could not deny him. "With joy I 
complied with his generous offer ; and a^ his house 
L^found a home indeed. Here it may be proper to 
give you a history of our first acquaintance. 



While preparing for the ministry it was the 
custom to seek out poor children for the Sunday 
school In one of my rambles I found a little 
boy in the street, poorly clad, with his little bare 
feet in the cold snow, no hat, and in the most 
wretched condition. I called him to me, and pro- 
posed the following questions : — 

" What is your name, my little fellow I" 

"My name is George S ." 

"Where do you live?" 

"In the woods, by the old mill." 

"What is your father's name ?" 

"I have no fiither'* (and burst into tears); 
"my father was brought home dead about a year 
ago. He was found frozen to death on the road 
to our house." 

" And your mother— is she living ?" 

" Yes ; but she is poor, and goes out to work." 

" Have you any brothers and sisters ?" 

" Yes, one brother and one sister." 

" Are they at home ?" 

" Yes, sir ; they are little ones, and cannot go 
out now." 

"Well, my little fellow, you want a pair of 
shoes and some clothes." 

"Yes, sir, I do ; but I want to get something 
for mother to eat first." 

This told the story. I asked no more questions, 
but immediately set about the work to be done ; 
George was soon in my waggon with me, and food 
enough for his mother's present necessities. On 
reaching their house I found a lonely woman with 
two dear little ones, and nothing to eat. George 
jumped out of the waggon, and ran into the house, 
saying, "Oh mother, mother! you will not cry 
any more — the gentleman has got us enough to eat 
for a whole month." .1 found by inquiry that 
the father had been a drunkard, and died in a 
drunken fit, and left the poor widow to struggle 
on alone. 

George was then about ten years of age, was 
the only child old enough to be of any help to 
his mother, and a good boy he was to that poor 
mother. 

I left the house, and the next day sent a good 
woman to clothe them, and get George to attend 
school the next Sunday. George was at the 
school, with new shoes, and hat, and clothes — a 
happy, cheerful boy. 

For one year he was my scholar; then I left the 
place, and never saw him again, till I met him, 
as I have told you, a merchant in the great city. 
God had prospered him, giving him friends and 
influence, and from an errand-boy in the warehouse 
had raised him to be the owner. He was then 
twenty-four years old, with a wife, and one little 
boy a year old. 

Now go back with me to New York, and yoa 
may think that you see me seated at his fireside, 
while he is relating the dealings of God with him 
since I left him a little boy in the Sunday school 
ofW . 

Soon after I left the place he was fortunate 
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enough to meet a man from New York who loved 
Sunday schools. While he was on a visit to some 
friends in the country, he saw George, and being 
pleased with him, offered to take him home. The 
mother consented, and George left home with many 
tears, for a place in the f^entleman's warehouse. 

By good conduct he gained the affections of all 
who knew him. At the age of eighteen years he 
was advanced to the station of clerk, and from a 
clerk to be a partner. 

When he was twenty- one years of age his 
partner died, having no children or relation, not 
even a wife ; and he gave to poor George all the 
Interest in the concern, and at once made him the 
owner of some thousands of pounds. And here I 
found myself seated with my old scholar, in a fine 
house, and a happy family. 

He is superintendent of a large school of poor 
boys, picked up from the streets and lanes of the 
city, a consistent Christian, and much beloved by 
all his brethren — a man known, too, by the poor 
and afflicted. Every Sunday morning he has a 
school among the poor sailors on the dock, in a 
room he hired for the purpose. 

As I sat there, so happily rejoicing in the good- 
ness of God, as manifested in this instance, I 
could but ask George, "Where is your mother ?" 

"Oh, sir, she went home to heaven from my 
arms in this very room a few months since ; and 
just before she died she gave me strict charge 
to seek you out, and if I found you, to tell you 
that her dying breath went up to God for a bless- 
ing on your head." 

"Your sister, what has become of her? and 
baby brother?" 

"Oh, sir, my brother has grown up to be a 
young man, and is now a clerk and first book- 
keeper in my warehouse, and he too has a large 
class in the Sunday school ; and my dear sister is 
far away, the companion of a devoted missionary 
in the west. She was married but a few months 
previous to my mother's death." 

Here I must leave the history of this interest- 
ing family, and in a few words hint at the lesson 
it teaches. 

1. See how God always confers his blessings 
on those little children who love their parents. 
Little George cared not for the shoes for his cold 
feet, and a warm cap for his head, xmtil his poor 
mother could have food. 

And through tha»t little boy, God came in 
mercy to the family. George early became a 
Christian, and was the humble instrument of the 
conversion of his mother and sister. The mother 
is permitted the privilege of dying in the glorious 
prospect of heaven, and sinking down to the grave 
sustained by the arms of her noble boy. The 
sister goes out to be the companion of the mis- 
sionary, to aid in spreading the news of salvation 
to the poor and perishing. 

2. What encouragement there is in this history. 
Christian workers ! It teaches us to labour for 
the poor and destitute sons of affliction and 



poverty, that they may shine as stars of the first 
magnitude in the Saviour's crown. 

8. The benefits of Sunday school instruction 
are not confined merely to the things of time; 
they reach into eternity, and roll a wave of glory 
up to the very throne of the gf'eat God. 

Oh, let us be faithful, industrious, prayerful, 
and devoted to our work a little longer, and 
soon we shall go home to our reward and our 
crown. _ 



th:^ .qF]srNi3srG ceow. 

Every one has heaf d of the sympathies of animals 
towards each other. Cries of distress will often 
call them forth. When the dam of a new-bom 
lamb has died. Some aflTectionute sh^ep^ altliough 
she may have one of hm oiw^ii, haa beau known to 
foster and suckle the helpleaii youtig one. In my 
own immediate neighbo^irhrioJj tbs yijiingest of a 
lar^e litter of pigj^^a poor Uttlu helplesB creatum 
— ^who was not able to get at its mother for 
nourishment, waa warmed under tha wings of a 
good-natured hen. It w^ fed by hand, but whm 
turned out, the hen was always ready to take 
charge of it, and thus it was reftred. 

These instances jnight be multiplied to a con- 
siderable extentj showing the ftCtf^e ben&Tol^ngB 
of some animai=i ■ but the fuHowinjr fact^^iml 
prove the existence of a cot&biticd int«lUgence 
in creatures, winch i "hkve reason to believe hna 
hitherto been unnoticed by tidturnlista as i^iatin^ 
among the feathered creatiou- The accuracy of 
the anecdote may be vouched for. 

In the island of Ceylon there is to be found a 
very cunning and sensible crow, somewhat smaller 
than our own native one, having a glossy back, 
and altogether rather an engagmg, pretty bird. 
Now, in the yard of the Governor of Ceylon, a 
dog was one day amoving himself by gnawing a 
bone, the scraps of meat upon which attracted the 
attention of one of these crows. It alighted on 
the ground, hopped round the dog and the bone, 
and evidently waited for an opportunity of seizing 
the latter. The dog, however, was on his guard, 
and by certain growls and probably angry looks, 
which the bird understood, no doubt, protected 
his property. The crow was too cunning and too 
hungry to be baffled. He flew away, hut soon 
returned with a companion. They hopped up to 
the dog, when the fresh arrival watched his 
opportunity and gave a sudden pull at the dog's 
tail. Not being used to such an insult he sud- 
denly turned round, in order to see who had 
taken this liberty with him. The bone was 
for a moment left unprotected, and was imme- 
diately seized by the first cunning crow, who flew 
away with it, joined by his companion, and 
they doubtless had a merry feast upon it. 

JESSE. 
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BEN THE SHEIMPEE. 

Wheit sunlight rays are softly declining in the west, 
And little flowers are drooping upon the earth's warm 
breast} I 

I leave our humble dwelling, and with a cheerful air ; 
My shrimping-net and bwet towards the beach I j 
_ bear. 

Then, without shoes or stockings, I wade into the 
sea: I 

The rippling water murmurs " Good evening " imto 
vie; 

And as my net with skilful and steady hand I guide. 

So many thoughts and fancies come blending with 
the "tide. 

Mine is a lowly calling ; and yet it has its charms ; 
Montonous and soothing, it passion's fever calms, 
And gives some quiet moments amidst the world's 

loud strife. 
When I can meekly ponder the worth and end of life. 

The music of the ocean, the freedom of the waves. 
The curious drifting seaweed, the shells and rocky 

caves; 
The fishes' rapid motion, the sands so soft and cool- 
All these have taught me lessons which I never learnt 

at school. 



Lessons of God's great goodness, his wisdom 

and his power; 
What gifts of wealth and beauty his hand 

deh^hts to shower 
On us his sinful creatures; and in all our 

storms of ill 
It is his voice still whispers the mandate, 

"Peace, be still!" 

Mine is a lowly calling ; not mine by choice — 

oh no; 
I fain would be a sailor, and to far countries 

go; 
But then my poor old mother, she begged me 

— yes, with tears — 
To stay with her, and solace her few remain- 

iug years. 

'* Don't leave me, Ben ! your father, I lost him 

one wild night ; 
His little bark was foundered, went down 

when just m sight ; 
He sank in those deep waters : Ben, for your 

mother's sake. 
Don't so ! if vou too perish, my heart I know 

will break." 

What could I do ? I kissed her and wiped 

her tears away; 
"Don't fret," I said, "dear mother; at home 

with you I'll stay;" 
And I have kept my promise, and mean to 

keep it, too; 
Nor would I teU my mother what I may own 

to you, — 



: That very hard I found it to yield my wish to hers. 
And frequently the lon^ng for a sailor life recurs ;^ 

I And neighbour lads oft jeer me, and say such taunting 

I things 
About the mother's darling, tied to her apron-stringp ! 

; But then I do not mind them, because I know I'm 
j rigl^t ; 

The first command with promise I never mean to 
I slight: 
Grod bless my dear old mother ! and bless her orphan 

boy, 
Whose purest joy is feeling that he gives his mothw 
joy. w. H. 



A SATISFACTORY ANSWER 

A Romish priest upbraided a little girl of fourteen 
with presumption, and asked her how could she 
pretend to know better than the wise men of 
Oxford, &c., who lately joined his Church,— were 
they not wiser than she ? 

"Sir," said the child, "Solomon was the 
wisest man that ever lived, and yet he was led 
into idolatry ; his wisdom did not save him." 
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[the DAPPT PAMIIT CIECIB.] 



SOLDIEE HAEOLD, 

AND THE BATTLES HE FOUGHT. 

By the Author of "Arthub's Victory." 

Chapter XXXIV. — Recovery. 
Harold did not die. From that night when he 
returned to consciousness, he began slowly to 
amend, but so slowly at first, that it was only by 
comparing one day with another that they could 
tell he was progressing. But at length, after 
several weeks of weakness and sufiering, he was 
able to rise from his bed once more. 

How deeply grateful Mr. Armytage felt when 
he saw him once more sitting up only those can 
tell who have passed mrough a similar trial. He 
felt how nearly his darlihe boy had been snatched 
away from him ; and while he thanked God fer- 



vently that his life was spared, he prayed that his 
heart might not for the lutiure be so much bound 
up in his child, nor his love for him partake so 
nearly of idolatry as it had hitherto done. 

Strength returned by degrees, but it was al- 
most the end of March before Harold was allowed 
to come down-stairs. 

It was a happy day for his sisters when papa 
carried him down, and laid him on the sofa in the 
schoolroom. They made the room as cosy and 
comfortable as possible. Jf 

And Philip and Annie were there, too, to wel- 
come him among them again. 

They all clustered round the bright blazing fire, 
and began to talk. 

"Dear old Harry ! " exclaimed Nellie, nestling 
down beside her brother, and taking his thin 
white hand in hers, "how delightful it is to 
have you here again! We have all missed jovl 
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dreadfully. Philip there has been like a fish 
out of water; and Mr. Mortimer— why, time 
must have hung heavy on his hands without you 
to bother him.'* 

Harold smiled. 

"He has been very kind in coming to see me 
while I have been ill. And I hope I shall never 
bother him any more, Nellie." 

"You have been up-stairs more than two 
months, Harry, " said Mabel. ' * What a long, long 
time it seems! It was January when you had 
that dreadful accident, and now we are nearly at 
the end of March. I have such a beautiful bed of 
violets in my garden; you must come and see 
them as soon as ever you are abley Harry." 

Harold's eyes glistened. 

"How deltght&d it will be to go out into the 
fresh air once more t I Wonder when Dy. Knight 
will give met leave to go ? *' 

"Not for a long time yet," Baid Lucy ; ♦'you 
will have to be a prisoner in the^house wxfh m« 
until the warm weather, comes, Harry." *^'' 

"Warm weather!" exclaimed Philip, -*>that 
won't be before May or June* 'I hope Harry will 
be out again long before that. I do so want you, 
Harry ; I have haidly known" what to do with 
myself." 

" I shall be as eag6r as you for a good game of 
play when I arti abto lib bear it, but that won't be 
just yet, Philip. Hpw is Mrs. Bell going on, 
Lucy?" 

"Oh, swimmingly }/ she can read very fairly 
now, — only »lowly, df course. She was uj) here a 
few days ago. She is always very anxious to 
know how you ar& going on, Harry ; shd misses 
you dreadfully, likei^ every one else. But Bella 
and Nellie have- been to see her a good deal while 
you wpre ill." 

"She is such a nice old woman^" said Nellie, 
warmly, "so cheerful and pleasant. But it was 
so sad to see her raiM, patient fsune there when 
Jem was out of work ; she looked so sorrowful, 
but never complained." 

Harold changed colour. 

"Jem out of work? What do you mean, 
Nellie ? When was Jem out of work ? " 

"Oh, for nearly three weeks after your acci- 
dent. Papa turned him away that very day ; for 
he thought it was all his faidt. But as soon as 
he found out he sent for him back again." 

Lucy noticed the look of pain that crossed 
Harold's face, and she said soothingly, — 

"You were too ill to know anytmng about it at 
the time, dear Harry ; and I suppose papa thought 
it would be painful to you to know afterwards. 
Besides, it was all over then ; and papa values 
Jem more than ever." 

Then Jem had suffered for hia wrong doings ! 
How sorry Harold was. 

At that moment grandmamma looked in before 
going to dinner. Instead of casting a shade over 
the party as formerly, each faoe brightened at her 
appearance. 



"Here is grandmamma!" exclaimed Nellie, 
starting up, and drawing the easy chair from 
which Lucy rose close to the fire : " come to this 
chair, grandmamma." 

"No, no, I am not coming to stay. I only 
looked in to see that you are not tiring Harold." 

And the good old lady bent over him, and 
kissed him. 

" Dear granny, no ; I am very comfortable. It 
is so nice to be here again. Though you and I 
have been very cosy up-stairs, have we not, grand- 
mamma ? We have had so many pleasant chats 
together." 

"I am glad you found them so, darling," said 
Mrs. Armytage; "we ar#'all very thankful you 
are so nearly well again." 

" It is almost worth while being ill, to find out 
how kind every one is. " 

•♦Well, dears, I must go; papa will be waiting 
for me else.'* 

"I was so sorry at first when grandmamma 
came," said Nellie, whe#'»he was gone; "but I 
don't know what we s^uld do without her now. 
She has been so good md kind this sad time.'* 

** Yes, I am sure she loves us all dearly," said 
Lucy, warmly; "I had bo idea how much until 
this trial came ; but I think she has felt it as 
much as any one." 

"Bo you know what time it is, children?** said 
the voice of Miss Dawson at the door ; " it only 
wants teaminutes to tea-time ; run and get ready 
for it, all of you, directly." 

Mabel atid Philip and Annie ran away in. a 
moment ; Lacy followed more, slowly ; but Nellie 
sat sti^) whefe she was : she was dressing a doU 
for Afinie^'and did not want to leave it until it was 
finished. 

"Com% Nellie," said Harold, "did not you 
hear whdt sMiss I^wson said ? " 

"Yes, I am going soon, but I must finish this 
first.*^ 

"Oh, Nellie, obey at once. Learn a lesson 
from me, and never be disobedient." 

" Oh, this is such a little thing ; it can't make 
any difference." 

" If I had always obeyed in little things, 
Nellie, I should not have done what I did ; and 
see what I have suffered from disobedience. It 
is always best to do as we are told at once. I 
wish I had ! " 

" Dear Harry, there, I will leave it and go, for 
your sake.** 

"Not for my sake, Nellie, but because it is 
right." 

Harold was not long left alone. Almost as 
soon as Nellie had gone there was a gentle Imock 
at the door, and Jem entered. Harold held out 
his hand with a smile of pleasure. Jem took it 
and grasped it warmly. 

" Dear Master Harry !'* he said, with tears in 
his eyes, " I am so glad to see you again. Anne 
said you had got down-stairs ; and I could not 
help just stepping in to see you." 
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"Ay, I thought once I should never be here 
again, Jem ; but I am getting better now, I hope. 
Jem," he continued, earnestly, "I am very sorry 
you were blamed for my disobedience. I did not 
know until to-day that you had suffered. Papa 
has forgiven tne, and I hope God has forgiven me ; 
will you forgive me too, Jem ? " 

"Bless you, Master Harry, I have nothing to 
forgive. I could suffer a thousand times more if 
it would save yon from the least bit of trouble, 
Master Harry." 

"Thank you, Jem," replied Harold, touched 
by his devoted affection ; " I know you always 
try to do right, and I hope for the future I shall 
follow your example. If I had only done as you 
wished that day, I should not have been nearly 
killed." 

"Well, Master Harry, it's often very hard 
just to do what one ought to do. It goes against 
the grain, as one may say ; and I don't think we 
could ever do it without help : but mother has 
taught me where to look for that, and it doesn't 
feil. Master Harry." 

"No, Jem," replied Harold, with a bright 
smile ; "I think I am learning that too." 

" Then I may tell mother you are really better, 
Master Harold. She is very anxious about you." 

" Oh yes, you may tell her I hope it won't be 
long before I get to see her." 

Philip and his sister, with Mabel and Nellie, 
turned out after tea for a run round the garden ; 
Lucy, of course, stayed with Harold. 

"Lucy," he said, as she sat down beside him, 
" do you remember my once almost wishing to be 
ill, that I might be like you I " 

" Yes, Harry darling ; and I feared then that 
your wish might be fulfilled." 

" I found that it was not illaess that made you 
patient and gentle — at least, it did not make me 
so, — for I W9S very impatient, and murmured 
sadly, I am sure." 

"Grandmamma said you were veiy patient, 
Harry." 

"Yes, I was outside, I think ; but I fretted for 
all that, until one night something that grand- 
mamma said soothed me quite. It was that 
Jesus knew all about the pain I was bearing, and 
He would help me to bear it, for He loved me so 
tenderly that He was pained to see me suffer. 
Often and often afterwards I thought of that, and 
it seemed as if Jesus did help me, for when I 
told Him about it I am sure the pain was less." 

"Dear Harry," replied Lucy, "I am sure my 
weakness has made me lean on Jesus for strength 
more than I should otherwise have done. I can't 
regret having been ill, though I am most thankful 
I am getting stronger; but I am sure it is true, — 
'All things work together for good to them that 
love God.'" 

"Yes," replied Harold, thoughtfully, "I really 
believe they do. At any rate it has been a good 
thing for me to be so ill." 



TEAJSrSUBSTANTIATIOK 

A WORD of six syllables ! Some of our younger 
readers wiU scarcely be able to spell it, and many 
more will feel quite sure that they need not con- 
cern themselves with anything which sounds so 
difficult and dull. I wiU try to explain to you 
my reason for wishing to speak to you about 
transub^tantiation. 

You know that our country is now at peace ; 
we do not want our soldiers to go out and fi^ht for 
us, and the greater part of them are safe at home. 
But if you were to spend one day with these 
soldiers in their barracks, you would see that 
every day they are learning how to use their guns 
and their swords, and the other weapons with 
which they fight. It is right and needful that 
they should ao so, in order thdt they may be 
ready trained and prepared for their work against 
the time of war. 

Things are just the same in this respect, dear 
readers, with you and our gallant troops. We 
look upon you as little soldiers in Christ's army, 
who have promised to fight manfully under his 
banner against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
But, except for that good fight of faith which 
goe3 on with us all in our own hearts, you scarcely 
seem to have joined in the great battle yet. You 
have not been called to stand up and defend our 
heavenly Captain^s cause, the good cause of truth, 
against Romanists and infidels,- and others who 
quarrel with what God says in the Bible, and try 
to make those about them believe in falsehoods 
instead ; but if you live you wiU have to meet 
with such foes of the truth some day, and we 
want to train you beforehand, that when you do 
enter into the battle, if it please God, you may 
come off victorious. 

Suppose you were to go into a Boman Catholic 
chapel, and to se^ a poor man kneeling down and 
worshipping the little piece of bread, or rather 
thin wlate biscnit, which they call the wafer. 
You know that God will be angry with those who 
bow down to and worship that which is not God ; 
you do not wish the poor man to bring down upon 
himself God's anger by doing this wickedness, — 
you would like to show him that he is wrong, and 
to persuade him not to do so any more. But when 
you began to talk to him about it, you would find 
that he did not believe you. He would not change 
his mind about his belief simply for your telling; 
you must prove to him what you say. 

How can you do this ? You must make it plain 
to him from the Bible that he is doing what God 
has told him not to do. 

Perhaps you think this would be easy. You 
have only to show him from the Bible that we are 
forbidden to bow down to that which is not God. 

But this would not satisfy him ; he would 
answer that the wafer is God, that it is the body 
of Jesus Christy and that we ought to worship 
Jesus. 

I think yon would almost be ready to smile at 
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such ignorance. A piece of biscuit the body of 
the Lord Jesns ! Why, nobody who has common 
sense could think that. 

But you must be very patient, and not think 
that you will prevail by laughing at what others 
believe ; it would only make them angry and pre- 
vent their listening to you any longer. If you 
asked him seriously how he could thmk so, when 
his own eyes must tell him that the wafer is 
biscuit, and nothinj^ else, he would answer, " I 
know it was only biscuit when it was first made, 
but it has been tu/med into the body of Christ by 
transubstantiation.'* 

What does he mean by that ? 

You see now that if you ever want to convince 
a Romanist that he is under a mistake in what he 
thinks, you must learn something about these 
things yourself beforehand. When 1 teU you that 
<< trans" is a Latin word and means '* change," 
and you think how much the rest of this long 
word sounds like the short one of "substance," 
you will easily understand that transubstantiation 
means "change of substance." The Romanists 
believe that the wafer is dumged m substance into 
the body of the Lord Jesus when it is blessed by 
thepriest. 

How have they come to think anything; so 
strange! 

I will try and explain it to vou. When the 
Lord Jesus knew that his death was very near, 
and that He must go away from his beloved 
disciples. He left them one especial thing to do in 
remembrance of Him. When they were all sitting 
together at supper He took bread and broke iC 
and gave it to them, saying, "Take, eat, this is 
My body ; this do in remembrance of Me.'^ And 
after supper He took a cup of wine, and gave it 
to them, and said, " Drink ye all of it^ for this is 
M y b lood which is shed for many." 

What do you think the Lord Jesus meant when 
He said this f 

He meant that cu He broke the bread, his body 
would be broken for us ; and as He poured out 
the wine, his blood would be poured out for us. 
The bread and the wine were a sort of picture of 
the great 8ufi[erings He was going through for us ; 
and as a picture reminds us of anything when we 
look at it, Jesus wished that we should come 
together to eat broken bread, and to drink poured 
out wine, that we might be reminded of his suffer- 
ings for us. 

But the Romanists believe the Lord Jesus 
meant that the bread and wine were reaUy turned 
into his body and blood. It is enough for us to 
look at it to see that it is not so, — ^tmit the bread 
and wine used at the Lord's table are not changed, 
but remain bread and wine still ; but the Roman- 
ists declare that they are changed, though we 
cannot see it, because Jesus said, "This is My 
body." 

What reason can we give them to prove that we 
are right f 

If you turn to John x. 9, you will see that the 



Lord Jesus also said, " I am the door." Did He 
mean that He was really a door ? Nobody thinks 
anything so foolish ; we know that He meant, As 
you enter into any place by a door, you must enter 
into the kingdom of heaven by Me ; in this I am 
like a door, — a door is a sort of picture of Me. 
Just so, when tiie Lord Jesus stood before his 
disciples in his human body complete, nothing 
could be plainer than that He did not mean that 
the breaa in his hands was a part of his body. He 
only meant that it was to serve to them as a 
picture or type of his body. 

If you can make this plain to a Romanist, God 
may make you the means of saving him from the 
grievous sin of falling down to worship a piece of 
biscuit. 

Perhaps you will ask, How is it that they ever 
came to oelieve these things f 

It was by listening to the devil. You know the 
devil likes men to become idolaters, he tries all 
he can to lead them into it, and because he could 
not lead the Romanists into it any other way, he 
has deluded them into making an idol of the 
wafer. 

And do they really worship the wafer ? 

Yes. If you were to be present during Mass, 
you would see the priest holding up the wafer in 
the middle of the service, and all the people fall- 
ing down before it in prayer, as if it was God in- 
deed. This is what goes on during the service of 
the Mass in all Roman Catholic countries. 

Many of the conversions of Romanists from 
Popery have commenced in doubting about this 
transubstantiation. They have seen the absurd- 
ity of this doctrine, and this has led to further 
inquiry, and in the end they have become con- 
vinced that Popery is unscripturaL I heard of one 
of these instances not long ago. A lady of good 

education, the sister of Dr. , a Roman Catholic 

priest; used to busy herself in making the wafers 
used by her brothei^ in the service of the Mass. 
One day she had been folly employed mixing the 
flour and water, stamping the dough with the 
mould which is used to make an impression of our 
Lord upon the cross, and the letters I. H. S. upon 
the biscuits, baking them, and then filling her 
box with them to carry up -stairs, when the 
thought flashed across her nund, " And is it, can 
it be possible, that these wafers, which I have 
mixed, and stamped, and clipped, and baked with 
my own hand, are to be turned by my brother into 
Oodf** She imagined, a moment after, that this 
was a wicked thought, and drove it away ; but the 
Spirit of God womd not allow her mind to rest 
about it, she began to make further inquiries upon 
the subject, ana in the end gave up Komanism, 
and became a faithful Protestant Christian. 
Though a person of station and influence, she was 
so much persecuted in consequence, that she was 
obliged to flee from her home in C— -— to Dublin. 

EBIK. 
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LITTLE PINK DAISY'S MISSION. 

BY OKE 07 HEB EBISITDS. 



In Two Pakts.— Part Second. 
Mrs. Cowslip's friendly counsel had certainly 
done Pink Daisy good. She grew mnch more 
cheerful from that time, and was less disposed to 
complain of her lowly and secluded station. She 
began to see that all are not called to occupy 
lofty spheres, and, indeed, are not fitted for 
them ; and she resolved to perform faithfully the 
few duties belonging to her, and to count up the 
many mercies which she enjoyed, instead of 
longing for those which were not granted her. 

The old proverb says that "a contented mind 
is a continual feast ; " and little Pink Daisy was 
surprised to find how much happier she felt after 
she left off sighing for opportunities that were out 
of her reach, and for distinctions which might 
only have been a trouble to her. 

It was about this period that she composed the 
following artless verses; and as I am fortunate 
enough to possess a copy of them, I insert them, 
for the purpose of showing the evident change in 
her thoughts and feelings : — 

*' I am a little daisy, 

A simple little flower; 
Not growing in a garden, 

Nor in a bdy's bower. 
No; in a country meadow 

My quiet home ia found, 
Where primroses, and snowdrops, 

And buttercups abound. 
** My lot is very lowly. 

But then my heart is light ; 
My face, it is not handsome. 

But then it's clean and bright. 
I know I am not clever, 

Nor fiishionably drest ; 
But then I'm always cheerful. 

And strive to do my best. 

" The tall and graceful lily. 

The sweet and fragrant rose, 
Have charms I cannot boast of ;— 

The wallflower taller grows. 
I'm but a little daisy, 

A nf t-flower for the poor ; 
But I am as my Maker 

Has fiuhioned me, I'm sure. 

<* Therefore I do not murmur, 

Although I'm weak and small. 
But try to be contented, 

Whatever may befall; 
For even little iuiisies, 

If they are good and kind, 
May teach by their example 

Some lesson to mankind." 

Little Pink Daisy improved in her looks as 
well as in her temper. Her round face was so 
bright and smiling, that it was a pleasure to look 
at it ; and her pink trimmings were so fresh and 
becoming, that the Snowdrop said she never saw 



anything so lovely ; and even the Dandelion, who 
was not usually very flattering in his criticisms, 
admitted that there was an air of innocence and 
simplicitv about the Daisy, not often to be met 
with in these times of show and afifectation. 

So Pink Daisy lived a cheerful, contented little 
life, and was not afraid to open her clear eve to 
the full beams of the sunshine, because she knew 
that she was trying, day by day, to act rightly. 

Then she was never able to do the good that 
she wanted to do in the world ; she never dis- 
covered that she had a mission to anybody I 

Well, not exactly, perhaps, in the way that she 
had imagined ; but she lived to learn that none 
are so small or so poor as not to have it in their 
power to be of some help to others. And she 
learnt, as she hints in her closing verse, that we 
often do more good by our silent example than 
by all the grand speeches that we can mike. 
^ One dull mommg Pink Daisy held up her 
little head more bravely than usual. She would 
not allow the weather to make her cross and 
snappish ; for that good temper was not worth 
much in her opinion which disappeared directly 
there was a clouded sky or a drizzling rain. So 
she peeped out cheerfully above the grass, and 
had a smile and nod ready for anybody who 
chanced to be passing by. 

AmoDg the passers bv was a tall, grave, digni- 
fied-looking man, mucn too dignified to notice 
such a wee, common little flower as a pink daisy. 
At least, so you misht have imagined. He was 
a minister, and was ooth a very learned as well as 
a ver^ godly man. The gloomy weather might 
have mfected him that morning, for his face wore 
such a sorrowful, half-despairing expression, that 
little Pink Daisy was almost awe-struck by it. 

Ah 1 it was something worse than the weather 
which had ■ caused that. It was the thought of 
the poor, sickly wife, and of the seven tiny, ill- 
fed, ill-clad little ones whom he had left at home. 
For, through no fault of his, but through the 
dishonesty of a friend and the failure of a bank, 
he had been plunged in unexpected distress, and 
had scarcely a sixpence left which he could call 
his own. He would not have minded the trouble 
so much on his own account, but it was hard to 
see his wife and children in need of the common 
necessaries of life. He had tried that morning to 
cast his burden on the Lord ; but it was such a 
heavy burden, and the arm of his faith was so 
weak just then, that I think he left the greater 
portion of it still upon his own shoulders. No 
wonder, therefore, that he was sad and depressed. 

He paused in his walk close to little Pink 
Daisy, but his eye did not rest upon her ; it saw 
nothiug, indeed, at that moment but his own 
difficulties. He sighed very deeply, and said to 
himself, ** What shall I do ? what will become of 
us all?" 

Pink Daisy was very sorry for him, and wished 
so earnestly that she could say something to 
comfort him. But what could a little bit of a 
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thing like her say to a tall gentleman who knew 
Greek and Hebrew, and could make sermons 
eloquent enough to be preached before the univer- 
sity ? 

While she was mourning over her inability to 
speak **a word in season" to him, the steadfast 
glance which she had unconsciously fixed upon 
him caught his attention, and he looked at her so 
pointedly in return, that Pink Daisy quivered on 
her stem, and felt quite ashamed of herself. She 
feared that she had been rude in gazing at him so 
freely. 

But her apprehensions were soon dispelled, for 
the next minute he exclaimed, in the tone of glad 
surprise used by one who has made a pleasant 
discovery, **How ashamed I ought to be of my 
want of trust in my heavenly Father 1 Why, 
that tiny flower rebukes my unbelief, and reads 
me a silent commentary on the text, * If God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?' 
* And seek not what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink ; neither be ye of doubtful mind ; for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things.' 

** Yes, he knows my need ; and if He cares for 
a little flower like this daisy, and gives it the air 
and sunshine that it requires during its short life, 
surely He will not be unmindful of His own 
children, nor fail to supply their pressing wants. 
No ; this tiny, bright-eyed daisy shall remind me 
this morning of God's goodness and faithfulness. 
I will learn from it to trust and not be afraid." 

Fink Daisy was so pleased to hear this. It 
seemed very wonderful to her that the sight of 
her little face could have put such cheerful, in- 

3 Writing thoughts into the mind of the good 
ergyman. Yet she was sure she was not mis- 
taken, for as he walked away his tread was much 
lighter and more elastic than when he came, and 
she saw that his brow looked clear, as the sky 
does when the sun has rolled the mist away 
from it. 

^* Well, I am of some use after all ! ** she said 
to herself. '*I suppose it is my mission to tell 
how kind and good God is — to be a living little 
sermon to others upon the tender care which He 
exercises towards all his creatures, especially 
towards those whom He has made in his own 
image. 

"And is not this a grand mission — ^grander 
than 1 ever expected would be entrusted to me ? 
I am sure that those persons who gather a flower, 
and idly pick it to pieces with their careless 
fingers, and then fling it away to be trampled 
upon, cannot have any idea of the work belonging 
to us, nor of the object for which we were 
created." 

Some days passed, but little Pink Daisy had 
not forgotten her grave visitor. She would have 
liked to know whether he had found any outlet 
for his trouble ; whether his trust had been 



strengthened by his receiving help in his time of 
need. But she did not think it likely that she 
should ever learn what had befallen him, for 
daisies have little opportunity of ascertaining 
such things. 

But when the sun was brightly shining one 
day, footsteps were heard in the meadow, and 
Pink Daisy, glancing round, saw her tall Mend 
and a lady, wno was leaning on his arm, coming 
towards her. The lady was evidently his wife. 
She was pale and thin, but very fair and pleasant- 
looking. As they reached the spot where Pink 
Daisy dwelt, the minister stopped and said to his 
wife, "It was just here, my dear, that I got rid 
of my distrustful feelings. God certainly sent a 
little daisy to be my teacher that morning." 

** Yes,' she answered, "you told me on your 
return how you had walked away humming those 
lines of Keble's, — 

* Lord, make these faithless hearts of ours 
Thy lessons learn from birds and flowers, 

And from self-torment cease. 
Father ! we trust, and we lie still. 
Leave all things to Thy holy will, 

And so find perfect peace*.* " 

"And then on reaching home," he continued, 
"to receive that letter informing me of the un- 
expected legacy left us ! " 

" Which will more than supply all our needs," 
she said, with bright, grateftil tears in her eyes. 
* * How thankful we ought to be 1 " 

"And how trustful for the future !" he added. 

Pink Daisy could not hear any more, for they 
pursued their quiet ramble ; but she had heard 
quite sufficient to rejoice her kind little heart ; 
for although she did not exactly understand what 
was meant by a "legacy," she was sure it was 
something very good, since it had taken away 
their troubles. 

Now I might go on, and give you many more 
proofs of the benefit which little Pink Daisy, in 
her own simple, unpretending fashion, conferred 
on those who came within her reach. But my 
story is already longer than I intended it to be ; 
and so, dear reader, you must take this one 
sketch as a specimen of the others. 

Now you may, if yau are so inclined, try 
whether you can meet with little Pink Daisy in 
your country strolls ; because, as I have not men- 
tioned the locality in which she lives, nor the 
name of the good minister who listened to her 
teachings, it is not impossible, you know, that 
you may discover that my dear little pink-edged 
friend is a near neighbour of yours I 

But, however this may be, I hope you will 
learn from her not only a lesson of trustfulness, 
but also the assurance that all who will be lowly 
and contented in their station, and likewise faith- 
ful in the discharge of the daily duties belonging 
to it, will find out, some time or other, that they 
have, like her, a mission of usefulness in the 
world. 
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SABBATH BELLS. 

I LOTB to hear the Sabbath bells; 

" God's day has come," their chiming tells, 

That holy day that He has given, 

That we may learn of Him and heaven. 

Oh ! pleasant is their tuneful call. 

So musically bidding all 

To put each earthly care away. 

And holy keep the Sabbath day. 

While many spend the sacred time 

All heedless of the gentle chime, 

I would obey the summons sweet. 

And with God's people love to meet. 

"When in his holy house I kneel, 

Oh ! may I ever reverend feel ; 

And while the words of prayer I say. 

Lord, teach me, from my heart to pray. 

And oh ! whene'er I hear the peal. 

May I with tender pity feel 

"For those in heathen lands who dwell, 

Beyond the reach of Sabbath bell. 

Gt>d hasten on the happy time 

When all shall hear this sacred chime, 

And reverent worshippers be found 

The spacious universe around. ethel. 



THE LITTLE GIEL WHO WANTED 
TO BE A BOY. 

LiTTLB Gwen stood by the window thinking. 

''How dull it is! I always am dull, or else 
nangbty. How nice it must be to make snow 
houses, like the boys ! girls can't do anything but 
knit, and I hate knitting ; only it's better than 
nothing. Oh dear ! " 

Owen's forehead drooped till it rested on the 
window-frame, and she looked out. Such a 
teautiful view! First; the round white lawn, 
with a snowy cone in the middle, where the big 
aloe stood under its tent of matting ; then the 
shrubbery, where the firs and the holly contended 
which should wear their burden most gracefully ; 
then the Carnarvonshire mountains, so grand, and 
white, and still ; the sight of them soothed the 
troubled little heart, the tears went back from 
Owen's eyes, and it was with a sigh of relief that 
she said aloud, — 

** I suppose the mountains do something, 
though they only stay still.*' 

" Eh, my dear V* said her mother. 

It was not one of the least of Owen's troubles 
that her mother generally answered her with 
**Eh, my dear?" It seemed such a conclusive 
reply, that she never felt inclined to add anything 
further ; so now her eyes and thoughts went back 
to the snow house which her brothers had made 
in the paddock. 

** How clever of Owen to think of slabs of ice 
for the windows ! He always does think of clever 
things. So would I, perhaps, if I were a boy. 
Griffith doesn't, though ; but then he keeps on so 
steady, he finishes everything. Why, there's 



father I " she said, eagerly. * * * Tisn* t dinner-time, 
I wonder what he's coming for ?" 

Gwen's father was a wealthy, busy fanner, who 
so seldom came home between meal>times that 
her wonder was not unnatural. As he came 
nearer she saw that his hand was tied up with 
his handkerchief, and her heart gave a quick leap 
of alarm. 

"Oh poor father! perhaps an adder's bitten 
him." 

There are still venomous snakes in "Wales. 

She ran and opened the door : " Oh, fiather I 
are you hurt?" 

" No, little Sharp-eyes, not btjrond what warm 
water and a clean rag will cure. I struck my 
hand against a hedge, that's all." 

These Welsh hedges are made of large rough 
stones piled one on the top of the other ; in time 
the grass and weeds cover them, but here and 
there a bare stone will stand out, with sharp 
edges, and it was against one of these that 
Gwen's father, slipping as he got over a stile, had 
cut his hand. The cut was not deep, and when 
bathed and tied up was, he said, quite well ; but 
he noticed that his little daughter was still 
trembling, so he took her in his arms and said, — 

" You didn't like father to be hurt, eh ?" 

*' I was afraid it was an adder ; Owen said you 
were going to pull down some of the old 
hedges." 

** Yes, I told the boys to keep out of the way." 

" I had been feeling discontented just before, 
and it seemed like a real trouble come to punish 
me." 

" They do sometimes ; but what was the 
matter? You're a contented little body gene- 
raUy." 

Gwen's head bent down in a fit of shame. 

** I wanted to be a boy." 

"What for? for pity's sake! There's boys 
enough !" 

** Girls can't do anything." 

** Can't they, though ? Owen's tender-hearted 
and Griffith's careful, but I rfiouldn't like to trust 
them with my hand even now ; and as to tying it 
up, they woidd have made me howl like a pussy- 
cat." 

Gwen's answer to this was to kiss the rough, 
tender hand, and her father went on, — 

"Why, you little goosey, when I'm out on the 
farm, with the men all wanting one fifty ways at 
once ; or in the market, driving bargains that 
must be driven, with men that would steal one's 
eyelashes almost, you can't tell what a rest it is 
to think of the little girl at home." 

" I was grumbling because I couldn't get out," 
said Gwen, determined to make a clean breast 
of it. 

" Well, why can't you ?" 

" Mother said the snow was too deep." 

"Hm; well, we don't want to plant you in 
the garden, certainly ; and I'm afraid once there, 
you'd stick. It's over my boot-tops." 
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''The boys hare made a sort of path to their 
snow house." 

"A sort of one, yes; suppose we go and see 
what they are about ; you're not too big to be 
carried, are you I" 

"Oh, father I- 

Gwen's shout of joy was ecstatic. She ran to 
wrap herself up. The air had that pleasant soft- 
ness which comes in the lull between snow- 
storms, and the farmer and his little daughter 
pronounced it warmer out of doors than in. 

"Oh, father, isn't it pretty? Look at the 
points of those holly leaves where the sun shines ; 
It's just like a diamond hung to them. Do let us 
go to the waterfall" 

The waterfall was made by the sudden descent 
of a brook which ran through the farmers 
grounds ; it was not far, so they went. 

And the sight was, as Gwen said, "lovely;" 
the little river was nearly frozen into stillness, 
but some drops trickling over the mossy stones 
had formed long icicles, which, catching the sun- 
shine at every possible angle, cast a prismatic 
glory over the steep, rugged rock. 

" One must love the God who made this world," 
said Gwen's father, raising his hat reverently, as 
they turned back. 

Just as they came to the snow house Owen 
rushed out • - . 

"Oh, father, how nice! we wanted you to see 
it ; isn't it a splendid house we've got this year ? 
And Gwen too, we were just wishing for her, the 
toffee won't come right." 

" We've made thuch a meth of it !** said little 
Evan. 

* ' It takes girls to manage cookery," said Griffith, 
with a half-contemptuous admission of his failure. 

Luckily, they had only used part of their 
materials, so Gwen, who wfUB great at toffee- 
making, set to work with glee. 

" I must go, though," said the father. 

"Oh, do let Gwen stay," sang a chorus of voices. 

" How will you get her back to the house ?'* 

" Oh, we'll manage," said Owen. 

"We'll make a lady's chair of otir arms," 
said steady Griffith. 

" It's twith ath muth fan with Gwen," chimed 
in little Evan. 

" I thought girls were of no use," said the 
father, giving his little daughter a merry parting 
smile. 

" What did father mean b^ that f " asked Owen. 

" Why, I was lust thinking so when he came 
in, so I told him.^' 

' < What do you think, boys t Gwen says sisters 
are no good." 

" Oh you silly child," said Griffith ; "don't the 
boys that haven't got any look small when we 
talk of ours?" 

"I should think so," said Owen, "sisters are 
a capital invention." 

* * Of courth they are, " said little Evan. 

And that settled the matter. sadib. 



TWO BIBLE EXEECISES. 
I. 

The loveliest of Christian paces will be ascer- 
tained by the initials of the following words : — 

I. A city which bore the conjoined names of a 
husband and his wife. 

II. One who, finding the building of a house 
stand still for fourteen years, persuaded the 
builders to go on with their work. 

III. A carpenter's tool, to which the king of 
Assyria was compared. 

iV. What we should not set our hearts upon. 

V. One of JoVs possessions which he risfused 
to part with. ' 

VI. That which you may buy but not sell. 
YIL. Something which it is good for us to bear 

when we are youngp 

II. 
A city which wss called a "city of truth " 
will be discovered by the initials of the following 
words: — 

I. A city whose name signified " the Lord is 
there." 

II. One of the seven churches of Asia. 

III. A city which, when partly built, was 
destroyed. 

IV. Where one of the patriarchs was born." 

y. A city which was named after the owner of 
the hill on which it was buUt. 
YI. A city taken by stratagem. 

VII. A city whose name was changed t« that 
of its conqueror. 

YIII. A city taken from Jeroboam by 
Abijah. 
IX. A city of Lycia visited by St. Paul. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

Nxw Stobies vob 1868.— One of these will be 
"Emilt Milmaf, the little Sunbeam of the Farm- 
house : " an extremely pretty story by the author of 
" Soldier Harold." Our girl readers will be charmed 
with it. The other story will have especial attractions 
for our boy friends, and is now being written by the 
clever author of "Through Cloud and Sunshine." 
We hope to give its title next month. Both stories 
will be illustrated by fine engravings, and will last 
through the year. 

YoLUHB VOB 1867.— This will be ready by the S6th 
of this month ; prices as usual— Is. 6d. plain cloth, 
28. 6d. magenta or royal blue, gilt edges. Covers for 
binding may be obtained through any bookseller, 
price sixpence plain and ninepence gilt. All the past 
volumes have been reprinted, and may now be had. 
If our readers have not completed their sets they should 
do 8o without delay. 

Nbw Cabvassiitg Bill. — This is preparing, and 
will be sent, in any quantity, to those dear friends 
who undertake a canvass for new subscribers. Are 
there not some who have never yet tried to help us 
who will now begin ? Why should we not double our 
circulation P We easily can do this, if yote, readers, 
will join the ranks of our canvassers. 
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Chapter XXXIV.— A Will is Read. 

On the morning of the funeral three gentlemen, 
in deep mourning, arriyed at the monastery gate. 



Brother Ivan opened it to them, and hade them 
follow him into the dining-hall, where the monks 
and Mr. Dorrington and David were already as- 
sembled, having returned from the grave. 

As the gentlemen entered they bowed, and one, 
who might have been recognised as the EDglish 
doctor who had attended the old merchant, shook 
hands with Mr. Dorrington and David, while the 
other two took their seat at the table. 

""We have met, gentlemen," said the elder one 
of these, "on the painful occasion of a most 
respected and lamented gentleman's death ; or I 

N 
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should say, perhaps, fwneral. And having met, 
gentlemen, we are under the painfal necessity of 
opening and reading the will of the deceased most 
respected and lamented gentleman.** 

After a good deal more preamble the lawyer 
broke the seal, and read the will. 

It is needless to construe all the roundabout 
terms in which it was expressed. The will 
only comprised the following facts: that the 
whole of the deceased's property, which, including 
the proceeds of the sale of his business, was sup- 
posed to amount to more than £25,000 sterling, 
was to be equally divided between Horace Dor- 
rington and David Venables : that Horace Dor- 
rington was to be the sole executor of the will, with 
Mrs. Venables, and to act as guardian to David 
during his minority. There was no restriction, 
no compromise. Only under the rest of the will 
was wntten, in the old man's own writing, " I 
trust to you both to spend the money better 
than I have. I have no relatives to claim any- 
thing. Remember these kind monks. Bemember 
the clergyman and the sexton. Let Madame 
Yfiizikof nave the few ' honest roubles * to which 
she has a right for her care for David, though it 
was but for a day.'* * 

" Come, David," said Mr. Dorrington, rousing 
the boy, who stood motionless by the table, 
though every one else had risen. 

"Mr. Dorrington,'* he said, speaking as though 
each word were an effort to him, "what does it 
aU mean ? Explain it to me in Ihiglish. I don't 
quite understand these Russian lawyers." 

"The Lord has been pleased to put a large 
sum of money -into our possession. He. has lent 
it to us, David, that we may give Him an account 
of it. Come now, we will go for a walk, and 
talk it over.'* 

"Mr. Dorrington," said David as they w»ent^ 
" do you think 'tis all true about the money ? 

* * Yes. I always knew Levitski was very rich." 

"But, Mr. Dorrington, why do you think he 
left it half to rnef I have known him such a 
short time." 

"I don't know; but I guess at one reason. 
You are very like his daughter ; and she would 
have been about fifteen by this time, just a little 
older than you." 

"Fifteen ! then she was very young when she 
died. I thought she was quite grown up." 

"She was only thirteen when she died — a per- 
fect child in everything but the strength of ner 
religion." 

"I shall be able to help mamma with my 
money, and send Jack to school." 

"And yourself to college some day, David. 
And now let us take this turning—it leads u}> to 
the Temple of the Savionr, a very beautiful 
church i think you would like to see while you 
are in Moscow." 

As Mr. Dorrington spoke the church came 
Into view. The Temple of the Saviour is built 
of pure white marble, and according to the usual 



Russian, or rather Byzantine stvle of architec- 
ture, in the form of a cross of mur equal sides, 
with a dome in the centre ; the exquisite white of 
the marble, in which groups of figures are sculp* 
tured at intervals rouna the exterior of the 
bmlding, is chaste beyond everything. It was 
begun in 1812, to commemorate the defeat of the 
French under Napoleon I., and is not yet com- 
pleted. 

"It will rival the Isaac !" exclaimed David, as 
he gazed at the building. 

"And worthily too. Now let us take a peep 
at the interior." 

"How very beautiful I" exclaimed David, in 
reference to the masses of polished coloured 
marbles, as beautiful in design as in substance, 
which were lying in all directions, ready for the 
ornamentation of the church. 

"Yes," returned Mr. Dorrington, "it is very 
grand ; even this wondrous scaffolding would be 
thought ^ood enough for many of our humble 
English churches." 

David looked up at the tiers of rafters in 
amazement, till Mr. Dorrington laid his hand on 
his shoulder. 

"David, all this marble will make us so cold 
that we^shall not- be able to get home in time for ' 
tea if we stand here much longer. " 

" Then let us go," returned David. 

'* Shall we have a race over the frozen snow V* 
suggested Mr. Dorrington. 

And away they started, scampering over the 
snow, till they, were both out of breath, and 
ol^ed to stand still. Then they walked soberly 
home to tea, which they found quite ready for 
them. 

The next morning they said farewell to the 
friendly Russian monks, who loaded them with 
refreshments for their journey, and good wishes 
and blessings of all kinds, receiving, in return, 
heartfelt thanks and a promise of a cheque, which 
the monks, though they, as they truly said, had 
acted firom purely charitable motives, did not 
refuse to receive. 



Chapter XXXV. —Robert Venables makes a 
Peomisb. 

Words can hardly express the joy of every one on 
David's return home, although he did return to a 
small suite of rooms instead of a large airy house. 
There were perhaps more tears than smiles in 
the welcome he received, yet his return seemed 
to shed the first ray ef real happiness on the 
home party since their great and sudden trouble. 

PhiHp had returned to Berlin, but Robert and 
Mr. Dorrington stayed to partake of the evening 
meal, and so added two to those who had end- 
less questions to ask and to answer. 

As the little ones were to go to bed first, they 
were privileged to have their curiosity satisfied 
upon every subject they* chose to bring ferward. 
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David was very patient. He first explained every 
particular of his '* novitiate/' as his brothers and 
sisters called his monastic visit, to Amos, and 
then repeated it all to Ruth. 

Then he had to listen to a fall description of 
every look and movement of the tiny babe from 
little Wee, who had learnt not to be ashamed of 
speaking English since she had seen David. 

And lastly, Olga came down with the baby, and 
had to be told everything over again. 

When the little ones were gone to bed more 
solid questions had to be debated. The mother 
had to be informed of David's wondrous legacy, 
and to be made believe it — which was harder still 
to do. 

' * Perhaps the money is not really in existence," 
the mother suggested. '* The old man may have 
been labouring under a mental delusion.'* 

*'0h no, mamma," exclaimed David, in reply 
to this ; ''there's no fear of that.*' 

' ' Perhaps he had spent his money, and imagined 
he still possessed it, ' again suggested Mrs. Yen- 
ables. 

'* Oh no, mamma ; his head was quite clear on 
such matters. So now I want to talk to you, 
while everybody is together, about the things we 
can do with the money. First, mamma, Jack 
must go to school in England. Would you like 
him to go where I did?** 

** I tmnk we had better not talk about this till 
the money comes in. I can*t believe it is yours, " 
persisted the mother. 

"Perhaps that will be best, David," Mr. Dor- 
rington said. "Now I must go home. Good 
night to you, Mrs. Venables." 

" May I walk with you ?" asked David. 

'• It IS such a cold night. Do you think you 
had better?" 

"Oh yes, please." 

"Then I must go to bring you back safe,*' 
added Robert. 

"I'll not let you. I've learnt to take care of 
myself since I've been in Moscow, I can tell you," 
returned David. 

"Well, let me go for the sake of the walk." 

So the three set out 

The streets were very quiet ; the stars shone 
with unusual lustre ; the aurora lighted up the 
northern heavens. 

* * How wonderfully peaceful everything seems ! " 
exclaimed Robert, as they issued forth from the 
Galem^, and came in view of the beautiful Isaac 
cathedral and the majestic statue of Peter, to 
which the thousand lights on the opposite quay 
seemed to form a background. 

As Robert spoke the cathedral bells struck up, 
and resounded again and again in the still air. 

The trio walked in silence, listening to them, 
till they reached Mr. Dorrington's hotel. Having 
parted with him, Robert and David went back to 
the old subject of his inheritance. 

" Do you know, David, I can't quite believe it j 
and if I were you I would not be too sure of it." 



" Mr. Dorrington knows it is true. He knew 
Mr. Levitski long before we did. He knows he 
was very rich. But any way, please believe it just 
for the present Now you see that, having this 
money, I shall have plenty to support mamma." 

" Yes, supposing tne money is yours.*' 

" Supposing that, there is not the slightest need 
for you to help us any more." 

"No need to talk of that, David. 'Tis not 
much I've done to help you.** 

" Oh, Robert ! I should like to know what we 
should have done without ypu. But now you 
need not help us any more— in that way,*' 

"Well, David?'* 

" Then why can't you and Rose be married ? " 

"Because,** returned Robert, as a sensitive 
flush spread over his face, caused as much by 
pain as joy — "because, for one thing, we can*t 
afford it; and another reason is, that I don*t 
think the mother would like to spare her just 
now." 

"Robert, I think you are accusing the mother 
of absolute selfishness. I'm certain she would 
only be too glad for Rose to be married. Rose 
would then be settled and provided for, and would, 
at any rate, be one less for mamma to think of.** 

"And one less to think of the mother," re- 
turned Robert, with a smile. 

" You are very provoking, Robert ; and you 
are putting things quite in a wrong light. Do 
you suppose Rose will not be able to think of 
mamma just as much when she is married ?" 

Robert did not answer. The truth was, tho^ 
question was too deep to answer without somo- 
considen^tion, and that consideration led Robert . 
into a world of his own, in which he would 
probablv have remained for the rest of the walk 
if David had not again brought him into this, 
world of ours by another question. 

"If Rose gave her consent, would you be mar- 
ried now?" 

" I am sure Rose would not consent," was the 
reply. "I don't think she would consent for 
some months to come. David, remember the- 
time we were last all together in the English. 
church.*' 

David understood the allusion, and said, gently^ 
— "It might all be done very quietly. Robert,. 
I am sure he [David could not mention his- 
father's name just then] would have wished it." 

" David, 'tis no use talking about it. It can't 
be ! 'tis a trouble we must both bear patiently." 

"Then, Robert, it w a trouble to you ?" 

"Oh, David!" 

"Then if we were all very well off, and if Rose 
consented, and if mamma consented, you would 
be married ? ** 

"Yes, David ; next week if I could.'* 

David caught his cousin's hand in his as he 
said, — 

"Then when these conditions are fulfilled the 
wedding shall come off, you promise ? *' 

"Yes, I promise," returned Robert, with a 
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doubtfal smile, as he drew his hand from David's 
grasp to find the key of the street door, with 
which he had been entrusted. 



Chapteb XXXVI.— a Wedding in the Eng- 
lish Chueoh at St. Petkrsbueg. 

Upon farther examination the will was fonnd to 
be perfectly valid; and, as the property was 
equally so, David Venables was, or would be 
wnen the business in the Gastinnii Dvor was dis- 
posed of J the possessor of £650 a year. Horace 
Dorrington had a right to the same share ; but, 
as executor, he insisted on paying the legacies 
alluded to in the will out of his portion of the 
inheritance. 

One evening he called on the Venables. David 
was at home, and of course came into the drawing- 
room to see his friend. 

"I'm very glad youVe come, Mr. Dorring- 
ton," David began; **I want you to assure 
mamma that I am really a rich man, or a rich 
boy, as I suppose I ought to style myself." 

**You have £650 a year, or you will have, 
when 1 as your guardian choose to let you." 

"But, Mr. Dorrington, you will let me have 
the money ?" David asked in alarm. 

"If I think you will make good use of it," re- 
turned Mr. Dorrington, with a smile. 

" Mamma will, if you please. I shall have 
nothing to do with it after it comes, except," 
added David, " to pay Jack's schooling. I must 
do that even before I give it to mamma." 

* * And your own schooling ? Are you educated, 
pray?" 

"Oh no, not half ; but never mind about that 
now. — Mamma dear, " David continued, address- 
ing his mother, who had been sitting near them 
listening to the conversation in silence, "I want 
to speak to you about something very serious, 
— about Rose's wedding. Mamma, don't you 
think they might be married soon ? " 

**I think if Eobert wished it they might be 
married directly," said Mrs. Venables, Uiough 
there was a sound of sadness in her voice which 
seemed scarcely suited to the subject. 

"He does wish it," rejoined David, warmly. 
** He told me so. He only wants your consent." 

"They have that most fully." 

"I told Robert so.— Oh, Robert!" exclaimed 
David, addressing his cousin, who had just 
entered the room, "come and listen to what we 
are saying. Robert, do you remember your 
promise the other night ? Now don't pretend not 
to — ^you know you do. Well, now all the con- 
ditions are fulfilled, so you have to perform your 
promise. I am really the owner of £650 a year, 
and mamma gives her consent." 

" Andthe third condition ?" said Robert, smiling. 

"The third? Oh, Rose's consent! Ah, Ro- 
bert, that won't be very difficult to (Obtain. I'll 
go and fetch her, and make her give it directly." 

David was right. Rose's consent was not very 



difficult to obtain ; though it was given with so 
many tears and blushes that Robert at first almost 
hesitated to accept it. 

"Now, then, David," said Mr. Dorrington, 
when David had settled the plan for the wedding 
to his own satisfaction, "as your guardian I have 
a right to inquire into your own affairs. I 
wish to know how your education is going to be 
finished. You own it is not half done. " 

" Fm going to a day school in St. Petersburg." 

"Then I have to say that, as your guardian, I 
totally disapprove of such a proceeding. — Mrs. 
Venables," added Mr. Dorrington, speakuig more 
seriously than he had hitherto done, " I wish to 
propose a plan to you which I venture to hope you 
will approve of, and allow to be carried out. I 
am obliged for my health's sake to go to England. 
I suppose I ought to have gone two months ago ; 
but this climate seems to agree with me, so I hope 
I have done no harm in staying. What I now 
come to ask you is, whether you will let David 
go with me. I stand quite alone in the world, 
and I am in need of a friend. Mrs. Venables, 
will yougrant me this favour I" 

Mrs. Venables looked surprised, and for some 
moments did not answer Mr. Dorrington. At 
length she said, thoughtfully, — 

"I have thought sometimes that, if it could be 
managed, it would be best for us all to go back to 
England. The children would th^n be educated 
as I should wish them to be, and we should be 
nearer our friends as well." 

"If you have formed this resolution it is all 
the more reason why David should come with me. 
We might find a house to receive you." 

"David can do as he likes— the money is his. 
But it would necessarily cost more for him to go 
separately, and we must still be very careful and 
economical." 

" If David comes with me you must allow me 
to undertake all his expenses. I should also 
wish to see to his education while he is with me, 
for it will not do for him to be idle, even for a 
few months. I can afford this — as an only son I 
am comparatively rich. Even if I were not, I 
could spend Mr. Levitski's money. He left it 
me, knowing / stood in no need of it. " 

"Mr. Dorrington," said Mrs. Venables, "you 
have scarcely a right, I think, to talk of spending 
your money so liberally on other people. Don't 
you think you might spend it in a better way? 
You might put it by for your own children." 

The mother had spoken vaguely, and was 
scarcely prepared for the answer which came : — 

" My child is in heaven." 

Mrs. Venables raised her eyes to the young 
man's face with a look so compassionately pity- 
ing that it drew forth one other allusion to the 
secrets of the past. 

Horace Dorrington added, "And my wife. 
They have been there nearly two years. But 
there time is not time — all is never-ending joy. 
Time is ours to ser^e Him who gives it." 
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**ril trust David to your charge," said Mrs. 
Venables, after a x^aose, **if you really wish to 
take him, and if he likes to go." 

'^Then, David, we'll go to England together, 
and you shall stay with me till yon are tired of 
me. Ton will consent, won't you I " asked Mr. 
Dorrington. 

'*0h, Mr. Dorrington!'* was all he could say. 

''And we will go back to the old home in 
Devonshire. The doctors said I ought to go to 
Devonshire. David, do you love the sea I" 

"The real salt English sea— not the brackish 
Gulf of Finland." 

" Then we will go back to Devonshire, and I'll 
show you the delights of my childhood's home ; 
and we will sit together on the cliffs, and resolve 
what can be done with my portion of the old 
man's money." 

A fortnight after this conversation a weddine 
took place in the English church ; though, haa 
any one merely watched the wedding par^ going 
into the entrance hall, it might have been mis- 
taken for a funeral procession ; for each one, even 
the bride herself, wore deep mourning. 

But one glance at the happy faces of the 
children as they entered the church, one peep at 
the bride and oridegroom as they stood hand in 
hand before the young clerg3rman, would have 
convinced any one that he had been mistaken in 
his first supposition. 

And more than that, he would have recognised 
bride and bridegroom as Eose and Robert Ven- 
ables, and clergyman as Horace Dorrington. 

"David," said Robert, drawing David aside, 
when he and Rose were ready to leave "home " 
(so they both called that hunible roof, though, 
perhaps, one only had a right to)— "David, I 
want to say one word, to thank you for every- 
thing you have done." 

"David, it is all through you," added Rose, 
bursting into tears. 

"Through me! Oh, Rose, you should look 
higher, much higher ! Rose dear, won't you be- 
lieve that He has directed everything ?" 

** Yes, David, I do believe it. We both of us 
do. You have taught us to." 

Robert pressed David's hand in confirmation of 
Rose's words, and then he led his young wife to 
the carriage that was waiting at the door for them. 

The next day David left St. Petersburg for 
England, with his friend Horace Dorrington. 

Before we part with him we will take one fare- 
well peep. He is walking with Mr. Dorrington 
on the pier at Dover, waiting till the train by 
which they were to travel into Devonshire be due. 

They are speaking of the time past. 

"A great deal has happened in the last few 
months — ^more than we should have thought pos- 
sible when we parted on board the Emperor," Mr. 
Dorrington says. 

"Yes," replies David, "a great deal." 

"David, do you remember the little prayer we 
ehose that day!" 



" Oh yes ! I have often thought of it since. " 

" We hardly thought such a cloud would have 
risen on your horizon." 

" You said it was 'all cloud,* Mr. Dorrington ; 
don't you remember ?" 

"I said so because you said it was 'all sun- 
shine.' But we were neither of us quite right. 
I don't think either of us eouZd have oeen if our 
prayer was answered, David.** 

"Do you not?*' 

"No, because if all was sunshine it would 
be a true and unfailing sign that we were not 
faithfully walking with Jesus ; and if through 
the 'cloud* we saw no sunshine, we could 
scarcely believe He was abiding with us," 

After this David is quite silent for some minutes. 
Then he exclaims, — 

"I'm so glad we've left dreary Russia, and 
come back to the sunshine of old England.*' 

" So am I, David," responds Mr. Dorrington. 

And then they hasten back to the station and 
get into an express train, which whirls away so 
fast that I can no longer hear what they say, and 
therefore, my readers, will wish you farewelL 



HURRAH POR THE SNOW! 

The snowflakes come down both on country and town ; 
Their ; jantle of white, so soft and so light, 
They fling over all things great and thmgs smalL 

Cold, cold is the weather, the sheep creep together, 
The little birds come to our door for a crumb, 
And the leafless old trees are bent with the breeie. 

But we do not care for the sharp frosty air; 

We are active and strong, and can scamper along; 

And oh, we've such fan when our lessons are done ! 

We gather the snow, and the round balls we thro«r 

So fast at each other, at playmate or brother. 

Till our cheeks are like cherries, or Christmas red 

hemes. 
But the game we love best, and pursue with most 

lest. 
Is to make, if we can, a jolly snow man, 
With eyes, mouth, and nose, and a good suit of clothes. 

Rather clumsy, perchance, and unfit for a dance, 

Our hero might look if his portrait we took ; 

But though awkward and rough, he is handsome 

enough. 
Jack Frost is the name which we wish him to claim, 
And we beg he will stay till the winter's away; 
But sometimes, you know, he's determined to go. 

Then he and the sun, they spoil all our fun, 
For while the one shines the other one pines. 
And— oh, howit grieves.us !— soon meltmgly leaves us, 

Hvrrah for the cold and the north wind so bold ! 
Hurrah for the ice, where the skaters look nice ! 
Hurrah for the snow, with its health-giving glow! 

Oh yes, there are reasons why each of the seasons 
Some joy should impart, some gratitude start. 
For they all are designed to do good to mankind. 
1 w. H. 
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THE PATHEE'S EETUEN. 

We lived beside the grand old sea, 

My mother, Tom, and I; 
While father, by his fishing-boat, 

Did all our wants supplj. 
A bright and pleasant home was ours, 

^beit somewhat rough^ 
Till Tom went out as cabin boy, 

Then it was dull enough. 

For mother, she was pale and thin, 

And alwa^jTS felt so weak; 
Nor was a bit of colour seen 

Upon her sunken cheek. 
She could not run and play with me, 

Nor climb the rocky hill; 
And I was neyer fond of books. 

Nor yet of sitting still. 

Last summer Tom came home awhile; 

He looked so brown and strong, 
A merry-hearted sailor lad. 

All full of life and song. 
What fun we had ! what pranks we played ! 

And whcm the sun was low. 
We pushed the Lively Folly out. 

And had a pleasant row. 



But trouble checked our boyish mirth ; 

Dear mother weaker grew ; 
The neighbours said that she would die. 

The (KKjtor thought so too ; 
And father, he was for away, 
On some fresh errand bent. 
And mother did so long to see 

His face before she went. 
Hours passed, nay, even days, and yet 

Her ^ish was unfulfilled; 
And she was told to be resiffned 
To what the Lord had wille4- 
She listened meekly to such words, 

But always made reply, 
" I know your father will return 

Before I have to die." 
With rapid footsteps death drew near. 

But fattier came not; — we 
Be^an to dread that he, alas ! 

Had perished out at sea ; 
But mother calmly smiled, and said. 

In trembling tones and slow, 
" I still believe that we shall meet 

On earth before I go." 
One day while we, with wistful gaze. 

The deep blue ocean scanned. 
We spied a tiny sail, which seemed 

Advancing towards the land; 
Mounting the wall in eager haste, 

A better view to gain, 
We saw it was a fishing-boat, 

Our father'6 boat again ! 
On, on it sped ; we watched it glide. 

Till close to shore it drew ; — 
Tom waited for our father, I 

Off to my mother flew. 
«* Father is come! " I softly cried. 

As I approached her bed ; 
" Father is come ! " "J knew he would ; 
Thank God, my child!" she said. 

Yes, she was right; her prayer was heard; 

They met and said farewell; 
But mother has not left her home 

For that where angels dwell : 
God pitied us, and let her stay. 

Our loving hearts to cheer ; 
And every day she stronger grows. 

And every day more dear. w. h. 



rSEFULNESS OF INSECTS. 

Wbeb it not for the fifty varieties of insects found 
on the common nettle, this plant would rapidly 
overrun our open spaces. If we destroy iclmeumon 
insects, we must expect an increase of cabbage 
butterflies. We kill or frighten cockchiafers into 
tbe ground ; to get at tbem the rooks spoil our 
grass or com. If we only let Nature have her 
own way, the birds, finding plenty to feed on, 
will not molest our seed. In countries where 
birds and insects have been exterminated, the 
inhabitants were obliged, at considerable outlay, 
to re-import them. Wasps, again, keep cater- 
pillars down to proper proportions, and ants in 
their turn prey on tne little rose aphides. 
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[mA£EL and NELLIE AT AITNIE'S GBAYE.] 



SOLDIEE HAEOLD, 

AJSTD THE BATTLES HE EOUGHT. 
By the Author of "Arthitr's Victory." 

Chapter XXXV.— The Young Soldier. 

The eighteenth of June came round once more, 
and Harold, now as rosy and strong as ever, was 
awakened by the bright sunshine streaming in at 
his bedroom window, and sprang out of bed. He 
was soon ready to leave his room, and before 
going down-stairs, he went, as he usually did on 
his birthday morning, to Mr. Armytage's dressing- 
room. 

"Well, Harry,*' said his father, "here is 
Waterloo day come once more, and another year 
of my boy's life passed away. Has it been a 
happy one ? *' 



"Yes, papa, a very happy one. Do you re- 
member, papa, what we talked of on my last 
birthday 1 " 

" Yes, my boy, I remember it well ; and I think 
you have been fighting, Harry. I think your favour- 
ite Wellington's * duty * has sometimes triumphed 
over inclination— but not always, Harry." 

" No, papa, not always. 6ut I do think I 
have begun the soldier's life, and it is hard fight- 
ing sometimes ; but I don't mean to give in." 

" *To him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with Me in My throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down in My Father's throne,* " re- 
peated Mr. Armytage, seriously: **let that en- 
courage you to persevere, Harry. The Captain 
of our salvation has trod these steps before, else 
we should utterly fail and faint by the way. To 
Him let us look for help and protection on 
the battle-field of life ; and let us endeavour 
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manfully to serve under his banner until our 
life's end." 

That summer found Lucy much stronger and 
better. She was able to go about and enjoy the 
Tarious amusements that the others engaged in, 
and to pay her weekly visits to Mrs. Bell, and 
others of her poorer neighbours, to whom her 
gentle sympathy and her kindly words were a 
great comfort. She had to be very careful of 
sudden cold, as the least thing might throw her 
back again ; but Dr. Knight hoped that she 
would entirely outgrow her delicacy, and that 
her tendency to her mother's disease might be 
altogether removed. 

Mrs. Bell continued to live in her little cottage, 
and her three children were very great comforts to 
her. Indeed, she thought no one had such a 
dutiful family as she had ; which, under God, she 
owed to the excellent training they had received 
in their youth. But her greatest cause of thanks- 
giving was in the boon Lucy had bestowed upon 
her in teaching her to read ; and she never forgot, 
night or morning, to implore God to pour down 
blessings upon the young girl's head for her kind- 
ness to her. 

Little Annie did not long survive her mother. 
For a year or two she was the bright sunbeam of 
her uncle's home; and then the Saviour's call 
came, and she went to join her mother in heaven. 
She was not forgotten by those who had learned 
to love her so much ; and many were the visits 
which the children paid to a little grave in the 
village churchyard, which bore this simple in- 
scription, — 

ANNIE. 
*^Se shall gather the lanibs in his arms," 

As Harold grew up, his childish fancy of being 
a soldier passed away. He and Philip went to 
college together; and when their elders' work 
was over, and they had gone to their rest, 
the one settled down in the (juiet parsonage 
at Elmer ; the other took possession of the Hall, 
and strove to be what his father had been before 
him, a good master and a kind and considerate 
neighbour. 

Harold did not forget Jem,* for he knew how to 
value his true and faithful friendship ; and so 
long as he lived Jem did not want a master or a 
friend. 

The lessons of his childhood were not lost upon 
Harold : though not a soldier of his country, he 
was a soldier of the King of kings ; and as long 
as life lasted he strove earnestly and faithfully to 
"fight the good fight of faith." 



THE PEACOCK'S EEAST. 

The FEA.C0CK one day determined that he 
Would have a g^&nd party to dinner and tea ; 
So six Carrier Pigeons went out the next mom. 
To invite all the birds to a feast on the lawn. 



The neet-lovine Tubtlb-dovb sent an excuse ; 
And a brood of young goslings detained Mrs. Gooes; 
The WnsAT-BAB declined, recollecting her cousins 
Last year to a feast were invited by dozens— 
But, alas ! they returned not; and she had no taste 
To appear in a eostume of vine-leaves or paste ; 
The Woodcock preferred his lone haunt on the moor ; 
And the traveller. Swallow, was still on his tour ; 
The Cuckoo, who should have been one of the guests, 
Was rambling on visits to other birds* nests. 
But the rest all accepted the kind invitation. 
And much bustle it caused in the feathered creation. 
Such ruffling of plumage, such brushing of coats, 
Such chirping, and whistling, and cleanups of throats. 
Such polish of beaks, and such oiling of pinions, 
Had never been known in the biped dominions. 

The Tailob-bibd o£fered to make up new clothes 
For all the young birdlings who wished to be beaux : 
He made for the Bobib a doublet of red. 
And a new velvet cap for the Goldfinch's head j 
He added a plume to the Wbbb's golden crest. 
And spangled with silver the Guibba-fowl's breast. 

Thus adorned, they set off for the Peacock's abode, 
With the guide, Ibdicatob,* who showed them the 

road: 
From all points of the compass came birds of all 

feather, 
And the Pabbot can tell who and who were together. 
There was Lord Cassowabt, and General Flauiboo, 
And Don Pbboqubto, escaped from Domingo; 
From his high, rock-built eyrie, the Eaglb came 

forth. 
And the Duehess of Ptabmioab flew from the north ; 
The Grbbb and the Eidbb Duck came up by water. 
With the Swab, who brought out the young Ctgbbt, 

her daughter; 
From his woodland abode came the Phbababt to 

meet 
The Hbbob, arrived from his marshy retreat; 
The Chough came from Cornwall, and brought up 

his wife ; 
The Gbousb travelled south from his lairdship in 

Fife; 
The BuBTiBG forsook her soft nest in the reeds; 
And the Widow-bibd came, though she still wore 

her weeds. 

The Pbacock, imperial, the pride of his race, 
Beceived all his guests with an infinite grace; 
Waved high his blue neck, and his train he displayed. 
Embroidered with gold, and with emeralds inlaid. 
Then all the gay troop to the shrubbery repaired. 
Where the musical birds had a concert prepared : 
A holly-bush formed the orchestra, and in it 
Sat the Blackbibd, the Thbush, the Labk, and the 

LlllBBT; 

The Cababt, a much-admired foreign musician, 
Took, of course, as his right, a conspicuous position ;^ 
The BuLLFiBCH, with sweet .mellow tones, lent hia 

aid. 
And the Nightibgalb warbled her song in the 

shade; 
And so sweet was her solo, that when it was o'er. 
The rest clapped their wings, and callei} loudly for 



* Cticulus indicator, a bird of the cuckoo kind 
found in Africa, which conducts the natives to the wild 
beehives. 
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When the singing was ended, some danced, and some 

walked 
In the beautiful grounds, where thej cosily talked; 



With varied amusements the youne were delighted, 
But a few of the party, who thought they were 
slighted. 



Brew back, and remarked that the "prudent" and 

"sage" 
Were quite overlooked in this "frivolous " age, 
When birds scarcely feathered were brought to a rout; 
Forward chits! from tiie egg-shell but newly come 

out. 
In their youthful days they ne'er witnessed such 

frisking ; 
And how wrong in the GsBEirfiircx to race with the 

Siskin ! 
They censured Sir Baittam for beioj^ so proud; 
Dame Owlet looked stupid, they said, in a crowd ; 
And reallv they Iiardly had patience to sit 
While JVljss Wagtail was flirting with little Tom 

Tit. 

Ah, well, there must always be grumblers like these. 
Who love to find fault, nor are easy to please ; 
Nor are they confined to the birds of the air — 
Oh no, it would be a good thing if thev were; 
But I'm sorry to say that such grumblers abound 
At our parties, and oft in our dwellings are found. 

But now to return to our story; at four 
The Maopib appeared at the dining-room door 
(Where old Admiral Cosmobaitt, for dinner im- 
patient. 
For more than a quarter of an hour had been sta* 

tioned). 
And annouDced that the banquet was ready; his call 
Was a sound very welcome, it seemed, unto all. 
For each one proceeded— some slowly, some fast- 
To the spot where the Peacock had spread his repast. 

Doctor B7ZZABD took in Lady Tovcak ; Miss Wben 
Walked next with Tom Spabbow ; while stout Mrs. 

Kbit 
Leaned, not very gracefully, I must confess. 
On Councillor Cbossbill ; in handsome green dress 
Mr. Cockatoo paired off with Mrs. Macaw — 
As well-matched a couple as ever you saw ; 
But without naming all of the guests, I may say 
That each gentleman showed a lair lady the way. 

Thus all in right order were marshalled, except 
The two Uttle Lovb-bibds, who timidly crept 
To the feast side by side ; for if thev had been parted, 
They would, it was thought, have been quite broken- 
hearted : 
Or else it was wrong — as, of course, must be clear — 
That a bird with his mate at such times should 
appeal'. 

Then the dinner, — but really my pen is unable 
To describe all the luxuries that covered the table ; 
Each delicate viand that taste could denote, — 
Wasps a la sauce piquante, and flies en compote; 
Worms and frogs enjriture, for the web-footed fowl. 
And a barbecued mouse was prepared for the owl ; 
Nuts, grain, fruit, and fish, to regale every palate, 
And groundsel and chickweed served up in a salad. 

The Razob-bill skilfully carved for the group, 
And the Spoonbill obligmgly ladled the soup; 



So they filled all their crops with the dainties before 

them. 
And the table was cleared with the utmost decorum. 

It was not till the sun had sunk low in the sky 
That the gratified guests bade the Peacock *' good- 
bye;" 
They chirped in full chorus a friendly adieu. 
And with hearts beating light as the plumage that 

grew 
On their merrythought bosoms, away they all fiew. 

Then long live the Peacock, in splendour unmatched, 
Whose feast shall be talked of by birds yet un- 

hatched ! 
His praise let the Tbumpbtbb loudly proclaim, 
And these rhymes I have written transmit it to fame. 



THE SAVIOUE'S BIETHDAT. 

The birthdays of great men are often celebrated, 
and the birthdays of little children, and they are 
seasons of rejoicing and gladness, as if it were a 
very pleasant thin^ to have been bom ; and so 
indeed it is, if we live usefully. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-seven yeara ago a 
babe was bom of poor but pious parents, in a 
stable at Bethlehem. He had no soft bed to 
sleep on, and no warm nnrsery to shelter Him. 
But while his birth seemed so mean and obscure, 
and the news of it made very little stir on earth, 
it was a matter of great joy in heaven. The angels 
were full of it, and one flew down to earth, crying 
to the shepherds in the field, "Behold, I brin^ 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people." 

And what was it! "Unto you," said the 
shining angel, "is bom this day in Bethlehem a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord ;" and with 
this a multitude of the heavenly host joined him, 
singing praise to God, and saying, "Peace on 
earth, and good will to man." 

And now how can we best keep Christ's birth- 
day ? Presents are often given on birthdays as 
tokens of oar love ; and these gifts, whether great 
or small, are always highly prized; can we make a 
birthday gift to the Lord Jesus ? Once He was 
poor on earth, but He is rich in heaven now ; 
and can we make an offering worth his acceptance 
there! 

Yes, oh yes, I think so ; we, sinful and un- 
worthy though we be, can give to the Lord Jesus 
our hearts. Our poor sinful hearts do not seem 
to be worth much, but He prizes them, and He 
says to each of us, "My son, give Me thine heart." 
And He can cleanse and purify them, and fill 
them with love, and joy, and peace. 

Will you not celebrate the Lord's birthday by 
giving Him your heart ? Will you not say, in the 
language of the little hymn ? — 

« With trembling steps I come. 
And yield my heart to Thee ; 
Welcome a youthful wanderer home. 
And smile in lo?e on me." 

0. P. 
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HOME EOE THE HOLIDAYS. 

(See Vignette in Title-page.) 

* * Yes, it may be a dreary month, this December, 
as Emmelina observes, but it has its pleasures, 
notwithstanding." 

* ' Of course it has, " observes Harry. * * / never 
cry out against December, for there is plenty of 
amusement to be had out of doors still, and then 
there's Christmas and plum pudding." 

* ' Right, Harry ; you deserye to have Condee's 
lines repeated to you ; — 

December ! thou art old and hoar ; 

Thy voice is rough, thy hand is cold : 
The blood at every closing pore 

Shrinks from thy touch. Yet, hoar and old 
Though thou appear. 
That form severe 

Seems the fresh hue of health to wear. 
Earth, now in winterfs fleecy dress. 
The kind severity shall bless 

That laid her forests bare. 

** Well, sir, here is som§ more poetry about its 
being dreary ; you should read that." 
' ' So I will : ah ! I see it is by Grsme : — 

December's numbing touch the fields 

Has withered to a waste ; 
The trees their naked boughs extend, 

Obnoxious to the blast. 

The lifeless leaves blow here and there, 

The sport of every wind ; 
And here and there the wood-birds flit, 

But can no shelter find. 

In the unfinished furrow lies 
The plouglu nor wounds the field ; 

The restless rivers cease to run. 
In icy daranoe held. 

Shorn of his rays, scarce does the sun 

His shining orb reveal ; 
But sudden sets : Kight fast behind 

Unfolds her sable veil. 

" Is not that a dreary picture ? " 

<* Never mind if it is, Emmelina. Look at the 
bright side. Think of all the pleasures God mer- 
cifully gives us at every seaaon of the year ; of our 
pleasant fireside conversations and games, even 
when snow and ice are upon the ground." 

"And of coming home for the nolidays.*' 

" Yes, Harry, it is quite worth being away for 
a time and having hard lessons to learn, to enable 
you to enjoy the pleasure of coming home ; of the 
hall door beiDg thrown open the moment that 
the sound of wheels is heard, and of the crowding 
around you of smiling brothers and sisters, while 
your dear mother hastens forward to give you the 
first kiss." 

**Ah, it's a jolly time then. No more 'exer- 
cises,' nor 'impositions,* nor raps over the 



knuckles, nor big boys bullying you, nor ' can- 
non-balls ' for your dinner, nor 'sky-blue' for 
your tea." 

" Be thankful, then, for your happiness, and 
remember that though months pass and seasons 
change, the Lord Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever, and that his friendship 
makes perpetual summer-time in the Christian's 
soul." 

"Do you know any nice verses about being 
happy at home % I should like to learn them, so 
as to be able to repeat them when we sit round 
the fire." 

"Here are some very pretty lines, Emmelina, 
called 

The Famiit MEExiira. 

We are all here ! ^ 
Father, mother, sister, brother — 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled, we're all a^ 1u)me ; 
To-night let no cold stranger come: 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we're found. 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot; 
For once be every care forgot. 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour— 

We're all— all here. 

We're not all here ! 
Some are away — the dead ones dear, 
Who thronffed with us this ancient hearth. 
And gave the hour of guiltless mirth. 
Death, with a stem, resistless hand. 
Looked in and thinned our httle band : 
Some like a night-flash passed away. 
And some sank lingering day by day. 
The quiet churchyard— some lie there 5 
And cruel Ocean has his share— 

We're not all here. 

We are all here ! 
E'en they— the dead — though dead, so dear ; 
Fond Memory, to her duty true. 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How life-like, through the mist of years. 
Each well-remembeml face appears ! 
We see them, as in times long past ; 
From each to each kind looks are cast. 
We hear their words, their smiles behold ; 
They're round us as they were of old — 

We are all here. 

We are all here ! 
Father, mother, sister, brother^— 
You that I love with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said, 
Soon must we join tiie gathered dead \ 
And by the hearth we now sit round 
Soma other circle will be found. 
That faith in Christ then may we koow^ 
That yields a life of peace below ; 
So, in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We'bb all— all hbbb. 
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OUE AQUAEirM. 

In our country walks, often, as we stand beside 
some stagnant pool, reeking with impurity and 
filth, we wish that we had eyes that could pene- 
trate the surface, and see fully all that is enclosed 
beneath. Not alone in the vast ocean, not alone 
in the broad river, but even here — within a space 
whose dimensions are described by yards — is a 
little world teeming with life, and busy with the 
little cares incident to life in the lower grades of 
existence. 

This little world has been, to a certain extent, 
hidden from our view. But of late years the 
introduction of the aquarium has given us the 
means of observing many of the wonders unno- 
ticed by people in general. Three very valuable 
additions have been lately made to those things 
which contribute to render our homes cheerful 
and attractive, — the stereoscope, the photographic 
album, and the aquarium. Of these I place 
the last first, as affording more varied enter- 
tainment and more solid instruction than the 
others. 

. And besides, it is so cheap as to be within the 
reach of all. Aquariums of the bell form, capa- 
ble of holding two pails of water, may be obtained 
for less than five shillings. The stock need not 
cost anything; it will be a healthful recreation 
for the younger branches of a family to collect it 
from the fields within an easy distance of the 
metropolis. 

Food for the animals, and the purity of the 
water in which they live, are the things to be 
sought in forming an aquarium. 

These ends are reacned by the maintenance 
of a due balance of animal and vegetable life. 
Plants {Jone would corrupt the water by decay : 
animsds alone would corrupt it in breathing, and 
would find their food soon fail. The plants give 
out oxygen gas, which renews the water, and 
makes it possible for the animals to breathe be- 
neath its surface. Then the animals of vegetarian 
habits feed upon the plants and their decaying 
branches, and thus keep them within bounds 
and prevent corruption. These animals, in their 
turn, supply food for those which cannot live 
upon a vegetable diet. And so, what with the 
mutual services of one and another, the miniature 
pool may be kept in a tolerably healthy state, — 
that is, of course, if its contents are properly ar- 
ranged. 

It is thus throughout all nature. Everything 
does its own work, and this work is necessary to 
the well-being of the rest of the animated world. 
The death of one is the life of another. The re- 
fuse of one supplies another with the necessaries 
of existence. The removal of certain portions of 
nature would be the death of the world. One 
knows not which most to admire — the goodness 
of the Creator in ordaining this system of eco- 
nomy, or his wisdom in carrying it out. 

An aquarium with fish in it is interesting, but 



perhaps more so without them ; because then 
forms of life, strange and little known, appear in 
abundance, being free from any check imposed by 
the voracity of higher creatures. 

One of these singular animals is the hydra. I 
have seen a number of them in my aquarium, — 
graceful creatures like a little tube, about a quar- 
ter of an inch long, and Of a bright emerald hue ; 
the base attached, by means of a sucker, to some 
plants ; the other end famished with long hair- 
like tentacles, which, branching off around the 
mouth in every direction, floated carelessly in the 
waters. Yet they are spread for a purpose ; for 
should any unfortunate animalcule come within 
reach of these tentacles, it is sei2ed and deposited 
in the central mouth, whence, passing to the 
stomach, its nutritive matter is absorbed for the 
benefit of the captor, and the refuse cast out by 
the same way as it entered, — namely, tlirough 
the mouth. 

This hydra is near the lowest verge of the 
animal creation. A plant receives nourishment 
through its outer, an animal through its inner 
surface. The hydra can receive it in either way ; 
for ingenious naturalists have contrived to turn the 
creature inside out, and they have found it thrive 
well enough after the change, so simj)Ie is its di- 
gestive apparatus. Little satisfactory knowledge 
has been gained as to the mode in which it per- 
forms some of the important functions of life. 
There seems to be a sort of circulation through 
the body of nutritive fluid, answering to the cir- 
culation of the blood ; and though no nerves or 
muscles have been observed, yet the hydra is 
very sensitive, and has the power of contracting 
itself, so that, if you attempt to touch it, it 
shrinks up into a little ball not much larger than 
a pin's head. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about the 
hydra is its extraordinary powers of reproduction. 
If one of the race be cut into several pieces, each 
piece, reproducing the parts cut away, will grow 
into a perfect animal. Quite a sensation was 
made when this strange fact was first announced 
to the world by Frembley. 

But this of course is not the way in which the 
species is usually propagated. In its natural 
state little buds appear on the animal's side, and 
these grow and sprout until they are like the 
parent hydra. After a time the connection ia 
severed, and the offspring settling down in some 
convenient spot, begins life on an independent 
footing. But the species is perpetuated in another 
manner. At times filaments are cast out from an 
opening which forms near the mouth of the ani- 
mal, and cells from one which forms near the 
base. .These (which, of course, can be seen 
only under a microscope) unite ; and after a 
while a number of young hydras are hatched, which 
move freely about for a season, and then take up 
that stationary condition common to their race. 
How like is aU this to the reproduction of vege- 
table life by budding and by seeds ! 
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But space forbids me to go further now. The 
above remarks are intended chiefly to create an 
interest in tha study of nature as the work of 
God. None who have ever entered on that study 
but have followed it up with endless delkht. It 
has been by different parties undervalued, or 
rated too high, with regard to the influence which 
it has over us as spiritual beings. It is neither 
^-important nor valueless, but of great use ; 
and, in a Christian country, its worth is chiefly 
realized by the believer. To others natures 
lessons are mostly lost ; to the Christian, whose 
eyes have been opened, all nature speaks, and 
gives him enlarged views of the glories of his 
heavenly Father. The Scriptures tell him of the 
vastness of the Divine love for his erring crea- 
tures ; nature reveals to him its exquisite tender- 
ness in the miuutest respects. , SIDNBT. 



MOSSES. 

No spot is too desolate, none too sterile, for 
mosses to inhabit and enliven. From Spit2bergen 
to the islands in the Antarctic Occ(tn, tdon^ the 
aideii of lufty mouutaiiia, in t}\6 luoat eiponed, 
fiituatioiia, c reaching on wild heaths, overspread- 
iifg old walls, ntatliug in iiedg«fi, clini^ing to tbe 
bark of trees, loving much and equally frost and 
snow, wind and tempest, needing nothing but 
moisture for their svi&tenance— everywhere they 
may be seon, adding frash beauty even to the 
loveliest spota, makiiig f^ay the solitary places of 
the eartbi and causing tlie arid desert to rejoice 
and be glad. ITot only are they the first plants 
which, aa by a mimde, make their uppeurance in 
a uewly formed soil, but with fond tenacity they 
tiling to tha spot where tliey have once talc an 
root J lon^ after all other fdants have deserted it ; 
and, tendfir in ihtrir nuturo, delicate in fitmcture 
thonwli they be, show wonderful power in resist- 
ing inllutTtces which ore generally fatal to the 
vegetable cn^liou. 



EATABLE SEA W OEMS. 

The SipuDculi are frequently to be met with near 
low- water mark, inhabiting h(^es which they ex- 
cavate in the sand to a considerable depth, lining 
them throughout with a calcareous secretion, 
much in the same way as a well is lined with 
brickwork. In these retreats they move up and 
down with great facility, coming to the surface 
when the tide is up, and displaying their flower- 
crowned proboscis ; but withdrawing themselves 
rapidly, when disturbed, into their holes, at the 
bottom of which they can hold themselves firmly. 
In China, where worms of all sorts are looked 
upon as delicacies, the Sipunculi are by no means 
dxclnded from the table of the epicure, but, on 
the contrary, are regarded as high-class luxuries ; 
and one species, the Sipimculus eduliSf constitutes 
an article of commerce. It is met with in great 



abundance on the shores in the vicinity of Bata- 
via, on the coast of Java, where it is called porrest 
ajang by the natives, and soa-sec by the Chinese, 
who come there to catch it. It is found, at the 
depth of from a foot to a foot and a half in the 
sand, in holes which, being always open at the 
top, are easily distinguishable ; and the mode in 
which this strange £hery is conducted is, as we 
are told, as follows : — 

At every low tide the Chinese fishermen as- 
semble on the shore in troops, each bringing with 
him a bundle of slender rods made of cane, each 
rod being sharpened at one end, and having a little 
ball or button just above the sharp point. Ar- 
rived at the fishing-ground, the Cninaman pro- 
ceeds to drop one of these rods with its point 
downwards into every hole, and there leaves it, 
until he has exhausted the whole bundle. , After 
a little time he returns, and having previously 
removed the sand to' a proper depth, gently draws 
forth ;the rod, to which by this .time the animal 
has attached itself by^ swallowing' the ^ button. 
The Sipunculi are thiis' procured in considerable 
quantities, .and ^e cooked -in- various- ways, 
t'eitlier with garlic or wit^ garo sooy,** condi- 
ments which/tq mpst/Of, our r.eaders*, will pro- 
bably, be .scai'cely ' more appetising than the worms 
themselves. ; - *. ; . V ., * 



' EDITOEIAL NOTieEl^; / 

JStw Sto£i|ss pob .186^.^0he;of th^ will be 
"Ei^^LT MiLMAir, the little Sunb^eam of th/e; Farm- 
house:" an extremely piretty story by the author of 
".Soldier H;ai;ol^.*\ ' Our i girl readers. will be cb'armed 
with it. The other story will have'^especial attractions 
for our boy friends^ and has l)een written by the 
clever author of^ *' Through C/oud and Sunshine." 
Its title is " CoNSiDBBTHE End," and we believe all 
our readers will be glkd-to make the acquaintance of 
Eric, the hero of the tale.' Both stories will be illus- 
trated by fine engravings, and will last through the 
year. : . 

Volume fob ISBT.-r-This is now ready ; prices as 
usual— Is. 6d. plain cloth, 2s. 6d. magenta or rojal 
blue, gilt edges. Covers for binding may be ob- 
tained through any bookseller, price sixpence plain 
and ninepence gilt. All the past volumes have been 
reprinted, and may now be had. If our readers 
have not completed their sets they should do so with- 
out delay. 

N5W CiJ.VA8SlHO Bill.— This is now ready, and 
will be sent, in any quantity, to those dear friends 
who undertake a canvass for new subscribers. Are 
there not some who have never yet tried to help us 
who will now beg'm ? Why should we not double our 
circulation P We easily can do this, if you, readers, 
will join the ranks of our canvassers. 

" GoLDBir Hours." — This Magazine will be much 
enlarged next year, and will be profusely illustrated, 
many of the engravings being separately printed on 
toned paper. 

Letters for the Editor maybe addressed to the Hev. 
W. M. Whittbmobe, D.D., and left for him at the 
Publishers', Messrs. Macintosh & Co., 24, Paternoster 
Eow, London. 



